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CHAPTER ONE 
Introduction: 


19th-Century Persian Sufism in its Shi'ite Milieu 


The Rise of the Safavids and the Establishment of Shi'ism in Iran 


The Safavid Empire' was the first and greatest Persian Empire following 
the Muslim conquest of the Iranian plateau. The first Safavid King, Shah 
Isma‘ll (r. 1502-1524), was only 15 years old when he assumed the throne 
and declared that his realm was to follow the Twelver Shi'i teachings. He 
required all mosques henceforth to add to the call to prayer the recogni- 
tion of the Imam 'Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of Muhammad, as the 
true heir to the Prophet by means of the declaration, ‘I witness that "Alī is 
Gods friend (wali Allah)? The Safavid kings were able to create stability for 
Persia. During their reign (907-1135/1501-1722), the Shi‘ite seminary schools 
in Persia became centres for religious and philosophical sciences, fostered 
by the Safavid royal policy of inviting Shi'ite scholars from other Muslim 
lands to Persia, mostly from the Shi‘i centres in Syria, southern Iraq and the 
Arabian peninsula. The religious and social impact of the Safavids pro-Shi'i 
policies changed the lives of Persians, who prior to this time were primarily 
Sunnis. 

The shift from Sunni to Shi'i was the great turning point for the reli- 
gious history of Persia. The enormous efforts of the Safavid kings to develop 
Shi‘ism as an established jurisprudential seminary school in Persia formed 
a new religious lifestyle for Persians. It is also undeniable that the Safavids 
had a great effect on the history of Shi'ism through the establishment of 
Shi'i seminary schools (hawza) especially in Qum, which has been among 
the most influential centres for theological and jurisprudential studies since 
Safavid times. 
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The Stoning to Death of Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah. (From Gulābzada, Pazhūhishī dar 
rūydād-i gatl-i Mushtaq, p. 84) 
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The Rise of the Qajar Dynasty 


After two centuries of Safavid rule, Shah Sultan Husayns (r. 1074-1101/1694- 
1722) inability to govern the empire led to the Afghan invasion, which 
ended in the fall of the Safavids (1135/1722). After the fall of the Safavid 
dynasty (907-1135/1501-1722), Persia faced several chaotic eras. Although 
strong charismatic leaders such as Nadir Shah Afshar (d. 1160/1747) and 
Karim Khan Zand (d. 1193/1779) were able to establish relative stability in 
their territories, soon after their deaths Persia again faced renewed chaos. 
These leaders were not able to form strong, long-lasting dynasties. How- 
ever, a powerful leader, Āgā Muhammad Khan Oājār (r. 1195-1211/1782- 
1798), was able to consolidate his kingdom and form the Qajar dynasty 
(1210-1344/1796-1925) which would rule Persia for over a century. From the 
Safavid time to the Qajar era, the majority of Persians were followers of 
Twelver Shi‘ism, which was inherited from the Safavid era.” Shi‘ite clerics 
were more involved in the private and political lives of Shi'ites than Sunni 
clerics were in the lives of Sunnis. Consequently, there were always power- 
ful clerical elites in Shi‘ite societies, although, in certain periods (especially 
during Nadir’s reign), their powers were reduced. The clerics were not 
favoured by Nadir and Karim Khān.* This was a bitter experience for Shi‘ite 
clerics, but under the Qajars they managed to regain and even increase their 
authority. Under Qajar rule the role of the Shi'i clerics became a determin- 
ing factor for the religious, political and social life of Persians. The Qajar 
monarchs consistently asked for their help on certain political occasions, 
and so became indebted to them. 

Shi'ite clerics wanted to gain influence and a power that would be 
independent of the state. They did not want to experience the same bitter 
treatment which they had endured with Nadir Shah Afshar, who dismissed 
them from court and did not subsidise their positions. And things only 
got worse under Karim Khan, who viewed them as parasites on society 
Therefore, they formed an independent system that became increasingly 
powerful, to the extent that, at times, they challenged the power ofthe state. 
Shi'ite clerics thus played an important role in the formation of the political, 
intellectual, religious and mystical milieus of the era. 


The Political Milieu 


The Zand dynasty ruled Persia for about half a century (1163-1209/1750- 
1794), and Karim Khan, its founder, was able to stabilise the country to a 
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certain extent, as Persia had been divided into different territories ruled by 
various princes after Nadir Shah’s death.* Karim Khan established Shiraz 
as his capital city. However, the Zand rulers were not able fully to recover 
from the destruction, and after Karim Khan passed away the former chaotic 
political situation returned to Persia. Karim Khan was a charismatic and 
humble leader, who believed that a man must be proud of his sword and 
work rather than his noble lineage. He ruled Persia for 22 years. 

Lutf ‘Ali Khan Zand (d. 1209/1794) was the last Zand ruler and was 
opposed to Muhammad Khan Qajar (d. 1211/1797), Karim Khan’s most 
powerful enemy and chief of the Qajar tribe. After a long period of quar- 
rel between Lutf ‘Ali Khan and Muhammad Khan Qajar, Lutf ‘Ali Khan 
was betrayed by the governor of Bam, a city near Kirman. He was captured 
and, consequently, the Zand dynasty ended in 1209/1794.” Āgā Muhammad 
Khan became king, while Persia faced disunity, the threat of neighbouring 
countries and civil war. For most of his rule he was in negotiation with 
enemies or at war.? 

Aqa Muhammad Khan did not adopt the title of Shah until he had sub- 
dued Georgia and unified Persia, and about a year later he passed away.? To 
help promote his legitimacy, Āgā Muhammad Khan Oājār related himself 
to the Safavids. He strongly emphasised his Shi'ite beliefs as he claimed to 
be the legitimate heir to the Safavid legacy.” Āgā Muhammad Khan turned 
to any influential class in the social, religious or political system of Persia to 
consolidate his power. The Usüli mujtahids" (a high rank of Shi‘ite clerics 
following the Usūlī School) were such a class. Mirza Abū al-Qasim Oumī, 
known as Mīrzā-yi Qumi (d. 1231/1816)," composed a ‘Book of Guidance 
(Irshādnāma) in which he clarified the importance of having a king within 
a nation. He used the term ‘Shadow of God’ to describe kings. However, he 
was very careful not to downplay the authority and independence of Shi'ite 
clerics. He stated, As God Most High has established kings for the protec- 
tion of the world of men .. . the 'uJama' need them; and as He established 
the ‘ulam@ for the protection of the religion of men... the king and other 
than the king need them. Qumi had close ties to Āgā Muhammad Khan 
Oājār and his heir, Fath ‘Ali Shah (d. 1250/1834).'* 

During the Qajar era, the people of Persia faced an unstable economic 
situation. The Persian army faced a long war with Russia, which made it 
weak and tired from continuous fighting.’ In the 18th century the Russians 
were looking to expand, and they invaded territories in Persia and Cen- 
tral Asia. The Russians were especially interested in certain Persian territo- 
ries. In 1194/1780 a small army of Russians attacked Bihshahr in Northern 
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Persia, where Āgā Muhammad Khāns army captured a number of these 
Russian officers and forced them to retreat. Caucasia and Georgia were 
the two main territories that Persia and Russia fought for. Sometimes these 
wars were beneficial for other colonial powers, especially for England." The 
Perso-Russian wars can be divided into two eras. The first era lasted from 
1218-1228/1803-1813, and in it the Persians were defeated. The second era 
started in 1241/1825, when the Russian army unexpectedly invaded Persian 
borders. This expedition ended in 1243/1827, and some Persian territories 
were handed over to Russia.” 

In 1211/1798 Aqa Muhammad Khan was assassinated, and his nephew, 
Fath ‘Ali Shah, became king of Persia. Edward Browne’s description of 
Fath ‘Ali Shah is quite useful for a better understanding of his personality. 
Browne noted: 


Áqá Muhammad Khan was succeeded by his nephew, the uxorious and 
philoprogenitive Fath ‘Ali Shah. He was avaricious and vain, being inor- 
dinately proud of his handsome face and long beard, but not by nature 
cruel (at any rate compared to his late uncle), and it is related that, 
though obliged by custom to witness the execution of malefactors, he 
would always avert his face so as not to behold the unhappy wretch's 
death-agony. He was something of a poet and composed numerous odes 
under the pen-name of Khāgān.” 


At that time, England desired a friendly relationship with Persia. Therefore, 
Lord Marquess Wellesley (d. 1842)*° appointed Sir John Malcolm (d. 1833) to 
lead a diplomatic mission to Persia. The British deputies, John Malcolm and 
the diplomats sent from the East India Company who accompanied him 
were warmly welcomed by the Persian state and Fath ‘Ali Shah.” 

In January 1801 (Sha‘ban 1215) two treaties were signed between Persia 
and the East India Company, one of which was political and the other com- 
mercial. In the political treaty, the Persian monarch promised the British 
that if Afghanistan attacked India, the Persian monarch would declare war 
against Afghanistan. Persia was also not allowed to have any diplomatic 
relationship with the French government. In the commercial treaty, the 
Englishmen were exempt from paying duties to the Persian government. 
Englishmen had the right to punish domestic natives for debts.” 

Despite these treaties, the British authorities did not support Persia 
when the Russians started to attack in 1218/1803. In response, Fath ‘Ali 
Shah started a friendly correspondence with French authorities instead. 
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On 4 May 1807, Napoleon and Fath ‘Ali Shah signed the Finkenstein treaty, 
under which France promised to support Persia in restoring its army. Con- 
sequently, General Comte de Gardane (d. 1818) came to Persia with his army 
corps to train the Persian army. In June 1818, Russia and France signed the 
Treaties of Tilsit, which meant that the treaty of Finkenstein was no longer 
beneficial for the French. The French governor accused Fath ‘Ali Shah of 
being hesitant to sign the Finkinstein treaty, and they annulled it.” 

The Perso-Russian wars were major threats to Persia, resulting in the 
two disastrous peace treaties of Gulistan (1228/1813) and Turkaman-chay 
(1243/1828). In both treaties, Persian monarchs agreed to give certain ter- 
ritories to Russia. However, Muhammad Hashim Asif, Rustam al-Hukamā, 
a bureaucratic historian of the Qajar era, claimed that the Shah accepted 
those treaties for the benefit of his nation.” Britannia took advantage of 
this political situation and tried to persuade Persia again to have diplomatic 
relationships with her, which would benefit Britain economically and polit- 
ically. Therefore, Persia went through a series of struggles and wars for Eng- 
land's colonial purposes." 

In 1809, Sir Harford Jones-Brydges (d. 1847) entered Persia as the 
plenipotentiary deputy of England from India and was welcomed by the 
state and people of Persia. One of Jones-Brydgess duties was the limita- 
tion of financial subsidies from Britannia to Persia. In March 1809, Persia 
and Jones-Brydges signed a treaty which nullified the Finkinstein treaty 
between France and Persia.” 

Persia, like most territories in that area, became the subject of quarrels 
between France, England and Russia. Fath ‘Ali Shah’s weakness as a leader 
was a huge factor in the country's downfall. The religious establishment of 
Persia was very involved in the political milieu of the time, and Fath ‘Ali Shah 
was known to be a superstitious person who relied heavily on Shi'ite clerics, 
praising them to an extreme extent. In this respect he always stated, 'Our [Fath 
‘Ali Shah's] rulership is on behalf (bi-nīyābat) of the mujtahids of the Age? 


The Religious Milieu 


After the greater occultation of the twelfth Imam, Twelver Shi'ism gained a 
distinct character because Shi‘ites no longer had access to the living source of 
divine knowledge, that is the Imam.” One cannot understand the religious 
environment of the Qajar era without considering the history of Shi‘ism, 
especially after it was declared the state religion of Persia by Shah Isma‘il 
(d. 930/1524), the first Safavid king. The institutionalised hierarchy of Shi'ite 
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clerics and their struggle for authority is another important issue after the 
solidification of Shi'ism in Persia. The quarrel between the traditionalist 
Akhbārī school of Shi'ism and the Usūlī cult of mujtahids resulted in the 
triumph of the Usūlī school, which gained ultimate authority over Shi‘ites.* 

As we have seen, one of the key outcomes of the Safavid revival of 
Shi'ism was the vast power acquired by seminary scholars in Shi'ite soci- 
ety. Browne has pointed out that the terms ‘clergy’ and ‘seminary scholar’ 
cannot accurately define the Shi'ite seminary scholars and their hierarchy, 
vis-à-vis the role of Sunni religious scholars, who were simply men learned 
in the Quran, hadith and shariah. The Shi‘ite clerics believed that they had a 
kind of spiritual power and divine faculty^* However, as they became more 
powerful in society, they permitted themselves to take over the role of the 
Imam in Shi'ite communities, as they collected obligatory religious payment 
meant for the Imam (sahm-i Imam) and issued edicts to conduct holy wars 
on the assumption that they were the true spokespersons for the Imàm. 

The Safavid version of Shi'ism was more of an institutionalised Shi'ism as 
opposed to esoteric Shi'ism. As Henry Corbin has observed, '[Their Shi‘ism 
gave birth] to something like an official clergy, exclusively concerned with 
legality and jurisprudence, to such a point that original Shi‘ism, in its essence 
gnostic and theosophic, has, so to speak, to hide itself? As a result of that 
institutionalisation, Shi'ite clerics felt the need to have supreme authority; 
for the consolidation of their political and social influences. However, they 
all believed that the sole legitimate ruler was the Imam. 

Prior to the 18th century, the majority of Shi'ite thinkers and clerics 
avoided any political power and believed all governments to be illegitimate 
during the occultation of the twelfth Imam. However, as they felt the need 
to have their status in the religious hierarchical system elevated to the rank 
of deputy or sometimes even to that of the ultimate deputy and sole repre- 
sentative of Imam, their political power became more evident in the 19th 
and 2oth centuries.” 

Consequently, some high-ranking clerics began to emphasise their 
political duty to ensure that the acts of the ruler were in accordance with 
Divine Law, and people began to view both kings and clerics as qualified 
to lead the community politically. The emphasis on the kings religious 
duties and even criticism of the kings rulership during the Qajar dynasty is 
indicative of the vast influence and power of Shi'ite clerics. 

During the chaotic period ofthe Afsharid and Zand rules, which was an 
era of civil wars as well as wars with neighbouring countries, Shi'ite clerics 
had the opportunity to develop their own independent power, and their 
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authority increased considerably.” Mīrzā-yi Qumi (d. 1231/1816) was among 
the influential Shi‘ite clerics of his time. He was a staunch Usuli and a stu- 
dent of Āgā Muhammad Bāgir Bihbahānī (d. 1205/1791), known as wahid, 
the reviver of the Usüli school.* It is clear from his correspondence that 
he had a close and friendly relationship with the Qajar court." His book 
Irshādnāma was written during Āgā Muhammad Khan’ reign (r. 1195- 
1211/1782-1798). In this treatise Oumī claimed that a king becomes a king 
by Divine will; therefore, others are obliged to obey him, while the king is 
obliged not to do injustice to his subjects. However, the treatise also states 
that even if the king is a tyrant the subjects must still follow his orders, 
regardless of his tyranny.* 

Oumī also kept a very close bond with the next Oājār monarch, Fath 
"Ali Shah, and recognised him as a legitimate ruler.* In this treatise he indi- 
cates that the kingship of the Shah of Persia continues to the coming of the 
Mahdi.“ He specifies that all subjects, including the Shi‘ite clerics, are in 
need of the king for their political protection, while at the same time the 
king and his subjects are all in need of Shi‘ite clerics for religious protec- 
tion. Oumīs views of kingship are much more positive here than in his 
later writings.** However, he never gave ground on the supremacy of Shi'ite 
clerics. 

In another treatise called Principles of the Religion (Usül al-Din), written 
for his followers, Qumi criticised Sunnis heavily for believing in the king 
as the one ‘who must be obeyed’ (wājib al-tā'a).” He said that a subjects 
obedience to the ruler of the Shi'ite community is obligatory only at a time 
of defence or to prevent domination by the enemy.“ 

In his Jami‘ al-Shatāt Qumi questioned the rulers of the time, calling 
them ‘oppressive rulers’ (hukam ja'ir). He indicated that it is not permitted 
to pay any religious taxes, including legal alms (zakat), to the oppressive 
Shi'ite ruler, unless permitted by a just, high-ranking Shi'ite cleric. Only 
with the authorisation of a just mujtahid can people give legal alms to the 
state for the good of Muslim society. In a letter to Fath ‘Ali Shah he chal- 
lenged those who called the king ‘the one with ultimate authority’ (ula’l- 
amr) and he clearly stated that the ones who have the ultimate authority 
are the prophets and Imàms. If the Imams are not accessible, one can go to 
the clerics. 

Both Shi'ite clerics and the king, Fath ‘Ali Shah, had reason to keep a 
friendly relationship. In order to legitimise the kingship of the Qajars, Fath 
‘Ali Shah needed to preserve his close relationship with Shi‘ite clerics. He 
renovated and rebuilt some of the holy Shi'ite shrines for this purpose.” 
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Continuous wars with Russia were another political issue for which the 
Shah needed the support of Shi‘ite clerics, as explained earlier in this chap- 
ter. For the Shi'ite clerics, although they viewed themselves as having higher 
authority over the community than the king, they also felt the danger of 
Sufism spreading in Persia, and in order to suppress the Sufi movement 
they needed the support of the Shah. Since Fath ‘Ali Shah was a supersti- 
tious man, his superstitious inclinations created more opportunities for the 
Shi‘ite clerics to make him antagonistic to Sufi beliefs.” 

Shi‘ite clerics were extremely cautious about their rivals (court elites, 
Sufis and Akhbārī scholars), and they did not tolerate any challenges.” As 
they were trying to regain their challenged political and social authority, 
in order to do so they developed the theory that they were the channels to 
the Imams, just as the Imams have always been the intermediaries between 
God and humanity. According to this theory, the mujtahid was qualified to 
be an exemplary model and common Shi‘ites could emulate him. As Algar 
claimed, “The resemblance of the ulama to the Imams lies rather in their 
supplying a living source of reference and leadership for the Shi'i commu- 
nity: Ihe mujtahid became the personification of leadership, which became 
the chief source of their political and social influence in Qajar Persia.** 

Akhbaris were a group of traditionalist Shi'ites who were opposed to 
ijtihad (personal striving on jurisprudential matters based on the Qur'an 
and Shi'ite tradition) and taglīd (emulation of a recognised member of the 
ulama). Ijtihād and taglīd were the two main factors in creating a strong 
authority for Shi'ite clerics over the community. Akhbaris rejected the 
division of community into the elite group of mujtahids, who became the 
exemplary models, and their imitators (muqalid). They believed that all 
members of a Shi'ite community are imitators of the Imām.” 

Due to several theological disagreements, Akhbarism constituted a seri- 
ous challenge to the authority of Usüli scholars such as Āgā Muhammad 
Bāgir Bihbahani, who did not tolerate Akhbarism. This led to the harsh 
persecution of Akhbari scholars.” The Usüli seminary scholars were able 
heavily to suppress Akhbari scholars, so much so that they almost wiped 
out Akhbari thought from Shi‘ite seminary schools of Persia. 

The Shi'ite Sufis were other major victims of the Usüli movement.* 
Most of these Sufis were charismatic leaders, emphasising an emotional 
relationship with and direct experience of God. In certain cases they chal- 
lenged the authority of Shi‘ite clerics. This disagreement ended in the harsh 
persecution of Sufis, which will be explained in more detail below. As Man- 
gol Bayat asserts, "Ihe bitter Akhbari-Usuli controversy that dominated 
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Twelver Shi'a circles in the seventeenth, eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries must be viewed as a reaction to the power acquired by the mujta- 
hids. Some leading Sufi masters and theosophers also strongly resented the 
mujtahids dominance of the Shia intellectual scene, and objected to the 
limitations imposed by the official Usuli determination of Shia doctrines. 
Some of them echoed the Akhbaris in charging the mujtahids with literal- 
ism and a narrow-minded interpretation of the holy text? 

An example of a jurist living during the end of the Zand period and the 
beginning of the Qajar period is Āgā Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahàni, who 
claimed that the persecution of Sufis was his religious duty. He constantly 
pressured the royal court to capture and persecute Sufis. Aqa Muhammad 
‘Ali Bihbahani forced the court to summon Muc'atar ‘Ali Shah (d. 1217/1802), 
another Sufi master, and Mu'atar ‘Ali was beaten to death in Fath ‘Ali Shah’s 
court.” Bihbahani believed that the persecution of Sufis was under the 
jurisdiction of Shi‘ite clerics, as he declared, “The responsibility of such acts 
[punishment of the Sufis] falls only within the jurisdiction of the ‘Ulama 
and the executors of the holy law:* Therefore, he viewed himself as a legit- 
imate authority to issue a death sentence. He followed the same path as his 
father as regards Akhbari scholars. Muhammad Bāgir Bihbahani (Wahid) 
was surrounded by groups of thugs (mirghazabs) who would execute cap- 
ital punishment and commit murder at his command. They attacked Akh- 
bari Shi'ites by Bihbahānīs order.® 

Some powerful men paid tribute to the Shi'ite clerics to gain fame. Haji 
Ibrahim Khan I‘timad al-Dawla (d. 1216/1801), a powerful minister, was 
among this group. Haji Ibrahim Khan sent two of the Ni‘matullahi masters 
to Bihbahani and, in his letter to Bihbahani, stated, We send them . .. to be 
delivered over to you, whom we consider the wisest, the most learned, and 
the most virtuous of all the ulamahs of our kingdom. Put them to death, 
confine them, or punish them in the way you deem most proper and most 
consonant to the decrees of the holy religion?‘ Some of the people belong- 
ing to the royal court officially recognised the clergymen’s ability to order 
capital punishment. This culture of persecution of the Sufis was inherited 
by Shi‘ite clerics from the Safavid era,5 and Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani, the 
true heir of his ancestor Muhammad Bāgir Majlisi (d. 1110/1700), continued 
this animosity towards any mystical belief and philosophy, especially Sufis. 
He was successful to a certain extent, since the rapid growth and propaga- 
tion of Sufism ceased for a short time. However, from the end of Fath ‘Ali 
Shah’s reign to Muhammad Shah's reign Sufism regained it popularity.* 
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The primary sources of income for the Shi'ite clerics were endowments 
(awgāf) and the financial support of their followers through bequests and 
gifts." They also collected alms and other religious tithes.‘ Fath ‘Ali Shah 
also used to send money to certain Shi‘ite clerics, Qumi among them." 
Even during the time of economic crisis, when Fath ‘Ali Shah himself 
received financial support from England, he did not cease these payments 
to Shi‘ite clerics.” Certain religious taxes also had to be paid only to Shi'ite 
clerics and not to the state. Therefore Shi‘ite clerics were financially able to 
establish a powerful independent authority in Persian society. They were 
so influential that Qajar monarchs would ask for their help on many polit- 
ical and social occasions. Becoming the ultimate religious authority in Per- 
sian society made them intolerant of any challenging religious beliefs and 
philosophy such as Akhbarism and Sufism. As we can see, the intolerance 
of modern-day Iranian Shi'ite fundamentalism toward Sufism was both 
terminologically and theologically a by-product of this hard-line outlook 
espoused by 19th-century Usüli theologians.” 


The Literary and Intellectual Milieu 


As Browne has pointed out, "The eighteenth century of our era, especially 
the troubled period intervening between the fall of Safawí and the rise ofthe 
Qájár dynasties (A.D. 1722-1795), was the poorest in literary achievement; 
after that there is a notable revival, and several poets of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Qáání, Yaghmá, Furüghí and Wisál and his family, can challenge com- 
parison with any save the very greatest of their predecessors.” 

Most of the poets mentioned by Browne lived at the end of or even after 
the timeframe of this work, and this literary revival did not reach its apex 
during the time under consideration here. Religion played a crucial role in 
the formation of Persia's literary milieu. Although many intellectuals did 
not have any background in Shi'ite theology, that theology still dominated, 
or at least affected, their work. As an example, Persia was facing modernisa- 
tion, and Qaani (d. 1270/1854) was known to be one of the least moral and 
most irreligious poets of his era. However, the dominance of religion in Per- 
sian culture can be seen in his elegy on the martyrdom of Imam Husayn.> 
Mourning for Imam Husayn became a popular activity. Sessions were led 
by a preacher from the Shi'ite clerical class. The culture of 'reading eulogies 
and narrating the story of Husayns martyrdom (rawda khānī) became so 
popular that some of the intellectuals criticised the excess of mourning and 
the luxurious settings in which these mournings were celebrated.” 
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A large number of writings of this era were about the role of the king. 
Most of the literary elite was related to the royal court and its writings 
ineveitably extoll and praise the king. For instance, Muhammad Hashim 
Asif, Rustam al-Hukamā, praised Fath ‘Ali Shah as holding the rank of dep- 
uty of God and believed that everyone was obligated to follow his orders. 
He claimed that rulers were the deputies of the twelve Imams.” Rustam 
al-Hukama' also asserted that, as God governs the whole world, kingship 
is the manifestation of divinity. His opinions on this matter were closer to 
those of the scholars who were against mujtahids and wanted to prove that 
Fath ‘Ali Shah had the role of ‘the one with ultimate authority’ (ulü'l-amr). 
At the same time, however, he condemned those who permitted the dam- 
nation of Sunni caliphs. He stated that the intellectual and educated cleri- 
cal classes of Persian society do not practise these irrational acts which are 
practised only by the ignorant classes.”* Rustam al-Hukamā stated that the 
quarrels and disagreements between Shi‘ites and Sunnis were useless and 
futile; demontrating his reconciliatory behaviour towards Sunnis. 

Asad Allah Shirazi (d. 1262/1846), another philosopher of the Qajar 
court, claimed that kingship was equivalent to prophethood.”* His state- 
ment was outrageous to the religious seminary class. Muhammad Nadim 
Bārfurūshī (d. 1241/1825), the royal librarian, also claimed that only two 
groups, prophets and kings, had ultimate authority over the people. He 
avoided mentioning the names of any Shi‘ite clerics.” 

The war against Russia not only affected the religious clerics; it also 
resulted in the creation of a genre of religious treatises about the conduct 
of holy war, called Jihadiyya. There were signs of hatred in those writings. 
‘Abd al-Wahāb Mu'tamid al-Dawla Nishāt (d. 1243/1828), royal scribe and 
poet in Fath ‘Ali Shah’s palace, stated that the Russians were infidels; his 
hatred of Russians is clear.*° 

Persia was increasingly modernising, and Persians had begun trav- 
elling to European countries. As a result, sciences other than seminary 
sciences gradually became part of their intellectual milieu. Shi'ite seminary 
scholars had to elaborate their views about modern sciences, as they were 
always known to be the possessors of knowledge. They had different views 
regarding modern sciences of the time. Qumi, for example, did not allow 
any sciences to be taught in the seminary school of Qum other than the 
Usüli seminary sciences." Mulla Ahmad Narāgī (d. 1245/1829) had a differ- 
ent view; he did not reject all types of modern sciences. He believed that 
sciences such as medicine and astronomy were obligatory (wajib kafāī) for 
some people to learn in order to supply society’s needs. He also asserted 
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that learning mathematics strengthened intelligence. However, he did not 
accept all modern sciences. He asserted that the ‘real sciences’ are divided 
into three types. The first was the ‘divine science’ (ilm Ilāhī), which was 
about the principles of religious beliefs, origins of creation, and resurrec- 
tion. The second was the ‘science of ethics’ ("ilm akhlāg), which was the 
science needed to reach salvation and suppress the carnal soul (nafs). The 
third was ‘the science of jurisprudence’ (‘lm fiqh), which was about the 
exoteric laws and how to follow religious laws. He believed that it was oblig- 
atory for everyone to learn these three sciences.* 

There were numerous compendia of poetry belonging to the Qajar era. 
Browne claimed that there was a period of poetic revival under Qajar rule. 
That is true to some extent because Āgā Muhammad Khan, the first Qajar 
monarch, was able to stabilise Persia after a long period of war and chaos. 
Also, afterwards, his heir and nephew, Fath ‘Ali Shah, had a milder admin- 
istrative method and paid more attention to literary works at the royal 
court. And as noted above, he himself composed some poetry under the 
pen-name of Khāgān. Fath ‘Ali Shah gathered poets around him, compil- 
ing several anthologies such as ‘Ornaments of eulogies' (Zinat al-mada'ih), 
"Meeting with the Emperor’ (Anjuman Khāgān), “The Praised Garder (Gul- 
shan-i mahmūd), "Ihe Praised Ship’ (Safinat al-mahmüd) and Dārās Picture 
Pavilion’ (Nigaristan-i dārā).* The literary value of Fath ‘Ali Shāhs poetry is 
undeniable but, as Browne has stated, "his poetry, being mostly panegyric, 
has little attraction for us, but is extraordinarily melodious.** Muhammad 
Taqi Malik al-Shu'ara (d. 1370/1952) called this period the ‘Era of Revival 
or Renaissance of Literature’ (rastakhiz ya bazgasht-i adabi), which lasted 
from the era of Nadir Shah to the Oājārs.* 

Rida Quli Khan Hidayat (d. 1250/1871) believed that there was an 
extreme decline in Persian poetry before the Qajar era. Rida Oulīs claim 
was far from the reality, as the dominant form of early Qajar poetry was 
the panegyrical ode (qasida) to the king, which was only flattery. Mahmüd 
Khān** Malik al-Shu‘ara-yi Saba (d. 1237/1822) is a good example of this lit- 
erary trend. He used to compose poems for the princes of the Zand dynasty, 
but prudently destroyed nearly all of them after their overthrow. His poems 
were all flattery, with no mystical element or any indication of the society 
of his time. 

Another poet drowned in the system of flattery was Mirza ‘Abd al-Wah- 
hab Mu'tamid al-Dawla, with the pen-name of Nishat. He was a Sayyid, 
a descendant of the Prophet Muhammad, from Isfahan. He was a literary 
man, well versed in poetry and knowledgeable in the Persian, Arabic and 
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Turkish languages. He was first appointed as a royal secretary to Fath ‘Ali 
Shah and later became the director of the royal courts correspondence. 
He accompanied the Shah in all his travels and arranged all his letters and 
orders. He was well aware of the political situation of his time, but he never 
spoke of it because of his allegiance to the Shah, for fear of undermining his 
own security. Another great poet of this era is Sayyid Husayn Tabātabāī (d. 
1226/1811), with the pen name of Mijmar. He was given the title of Mujtahid 
of Poets (mujtahid al-shu'arā) by Rida Quli Khan and was praised by Per- 
sian princes." 

During this era, the noble and wealthy classes of society were becoming 
familiar with the West. However, there was no movement against colonisa- 
tion. Contrary to his traditionalist and superstitious beliefs, Fath ‘Ali Shah 
did not commission any intellectuals or scholars to research the evils of 
colonialism and its dangers. Some intellectuals such as Abt al-Hasan Ilchi 
(d. 1262/1846) became infatuated with the West. The latter was fascinated by 
British culture, and he said, ‘I became a freemason and I became extremely 
happy:* 

The dominant literary works of that era were odes, as noted above, 
mostly in praise of the Shah. Even scholars such as Haji Asad Allah Oawāmī 
(death date unknown), whose father and uncle were executed by order of 
the Shah, praised him after being pardoned. Qawami called the Shah the 
"[u]nique king of kings and the king with the virtue of Muhammad: He also 
called the Shah ‘deputy of God on earth: Obvisouly, flattery dominated 
the literature of the era and the culture of obsequiousness towards the Shah 
became part of the society. Serious literature based on reason or genuine 
spirituality was extremely rare. 

Overall, the intellectual and literal milieu of the Qajar era was not one 
of return to the peak of Persian literature that existed in the days of Rami 
(d. 672/ 1273), Sa'di (d. 690/ 1291) or other great poets of the 7th/12th to 
gth/14th centuries. However, there was a progression in Persian literature 
in comparison to past eras. Even Sufi masters and poets like Nur ‘Ali Shah 
(d. 1212/1797) and Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah (d. 1215/1800), who were enthusiastic 
and charismatic besides being knowledgeable in philosophy and the semi- 
nary sciences, were not comparable to the classical Sufi poets. Their poetry 
overflowed with passion and mystical love and was full of extravagant utter- 
ances about divine union, but their level of literary skill is much lower than 
that of the earlier classical Sufi poets. Overall, the chaotic social environ- 
ment, the dominance of Shi'ite clerics and the culture of flattery did not 
create a favourable atmosphere for serious literature to bloom in. 
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The Mystical Milieu: The Sufis and Their Orders 


Sufis were an important element of the religious history of the Qajar era. 
The oppression of Sufis during the Safavid era had led to the migration 
of many Sufi orders from Persia to other, more welcoming and stable 
places. Many Sufi masters with Sunni tendencies migrated to the Ottoman 
Empire, but most of the masters and orders migrated to India. Despite the 
Safavids systematic persecution of Sufi orders,” some of them retained 
their identity as Persians and always anticipated a return. After the fall of 
the Safavids, Persia faced a chaotic period of social turmoil and political 
quarrels between Afshars, Zands and Qajars. Therefore, only a few Nür- 
bakhshi masters in Mashhad and Dhahabi masters in Shiraz remained in 
Persia.?' 

The revival of Sufism in the Persian empire started during the Zand 
dynasty and continued through the Qajar era. As Zarrinküb has pointed 
out, the Qajar era was a time of nostalgia for the noble past. Of course, their 
mystical philosophy had to fit the theological standards of Shi‘ite society.” 
The two leading Sufi orders in this revival movement were the Ni'matullahis 
and the Dhahabīs. These two had much in common, as both emphasised 
the importance of following Islamic laws and Shi'ite beliefs. They were 
known to be the propagators of Akbarian philosophy in Persia.** These Sufi 
orders aimed for survival despite the inquisitions of Shi'ite clerics.” Besides 
the two orders, there were some minor activities by Naqshbandis, Qadiris, 
Khaksars and wandering dervishes, but these were not as influential as the 
Dhahabis and Ni'matullahis, as speculative Sufism (tasawwuf-i nazarī) pre- 
dominated in these two orders.” 

The Oalandarān and the Darwishan-i gul-i Muwlā were two groups of 
wandering dervishes who became popular at the time. Their food was pro- 
vided through offerings from passers-by and tradesmen in the bazar. Their 
earnings were based on begging. They did not ally themselves to any par- 
ticular Sufi order. However, they soon formed a system of unified beliefs, 
practices and philosophy and called themselves Khāksār. Their hierarchi- 
cal system was not as well established as that of the Dhahabis and Ni'mat- 
ullahis. Khāksārs (also known as Jalalis) traced themselves back to Ghulam 
‘Ali Shah Hindi.” Fath ‘Ali Khan, with the spiritual title of Ghulam ‘Ali 
Shah, was also known to be a Khaksar master who entered Persia through 
Bushihr's port from India.* 

Mast ‘Ali Shah believed that the Jalali order in India had Shi‘ite beliefs. 
However, when he travelled to India, he found them to be a group of lib- 
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ertines who did not follow Islamic laws, smoked hashish and wandered 
around. These wandering dervishes were known for their charismatic 
powers and their knowledge of occult sciences; therefore, there was a sense 
of general respect mixed with fear of them in society.'^? 

As mentioned above, the seminary-trained religious classes in Per- 
sia adopted an exclusivist approach towards other religions and religious 
minorities. The Shi‘ite clerics engaged in the refutation of other schools of 
Shi‘ism. Sufis were not immune to similar exclusivist views, although they 
have always been known to be more lenient towards other religious beliefs. 
As Ibn ‘Arabi says: 


My heart is open to every form: 

It is a pasture for gazelles, 

And a cloister for Christian monks, 

A temple for the idols, 

The Ka'ba of the pilgrim, 

The tables of the Torah, 

And the book of the Quran, 

I practice the religion of Love; 

In whatsoever direction His Caravan advance, 

The religion of Love shall be my religion and my faith.” 


Unfortunately, as Shi‘ite clerics were extremely influential over the popu- 
lation of Persia, they also influenced Persian Sufi masters. This calamity 
of exclusivism existed between different Sufi orders as well, which led to 
intense and long-lasting disagreements between different Sufi orders, criti- 
cisms and quarrels about their leadership, which still continue today. 


The Ni‘matullahi Order 


The Ni‘matullahi order is named after a prominent Sufi master of the 
14^-15th century, Shah Ni‘matullah (d. 834/1431). Shah Ni‘matullah was a 
Sufi, poet and mystic philosopher who played a crucial role in the revival 
and reformation of Sufism and Sufi philosophy in Persia. Shah Ni'matullāh 
was born in Aleppo, Syria, and claimed descent from the seventh Shi‘ 
Imam, Musa al-Kazim. Shah Ni‘matullah Wali was among the most influ- 
ential Sufis of the 14th/15th centuries during the Timurid dynasty. He is 
traditionally considered by his followers to be ras al-silsila wa ab al-ta’ifa 
(head of the order and father of the [Sufi] tribe). Like many great Sufi 
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shaykhs, Shah Ni'matullah travelled extensively to meet with and learn 
from various Sufi masters, and he studied the works of Ibn ‘Arabi. 

One of his mentors was Shaykh Rokn al-din Shirazi (d. 769/1367), who 
was a Sufi and a well-known commentator on the Fusūs al-hikam (Bez- 
els of Wisdom) of Muhyi al-Din ibn al-‘Arabi (560-638/1165-1240).'5 Shah 
Nimatullāh was a strong promoter of the ‘unity of being (wahdat al-wu- 
jud) school of mystical philosophy that was established by the followers of 
the famous Andalusian Sufi and metaphysician Ibn ‘Arabi. 

In Mecca he met Shaykh "Abd Allah al-Yaf‘I and became his disciple. 
Shaykh ‘Abd Allah al-Yafii was a great Yemeni Muslim jurist, theologian, 
historian and hadith scholar, who gained the title of nazil al-haramayn (the 
resident of the two holy sanctuaries of Mecca and Medina).'** Shah Nimat- 
ullah served Al-Yaf'i for seven years, attaining the rank of spiritual master. 
He then set out on new travels throughout the Islamic world and settled in 
Samarkand, where he reportedly met Tamerlane, and then settled in the Kir- 
man region. He lived to the age of 104 and his shrine is in the city of Mahan. 

Shah Ni‘matullah Wali gained fame among the people because he 
brought to Persian society a traditional way of thinking that not only empha- 
sised the inner meaning of religion, but also popularised Sufism among all 
classes of society instead of focusing only on the elites. His spiritual and 
social fame reached the royal courts of the Timurids and Bahmanids. 

Shah Ni‘matullah insisted that his disciples should follow the shari‘a 
and refused to separate the inner aspect of religion (tariqat) from its outer 
aspect (shari'a), which occasionally resulted in libertine behaviour and 
views being attributed to some Sufis. He also insisted that his disciples 
should pursue a gainful occupation, instead of leaving society and becom- 
ing hermits. He believed that farming or having a mundane profession and 
serving society were part of the Sufi path.'^? 

It was customary for Sufis of that era to wear distinctive clothing. 
Although in most of his portraits he is shown wearing a taj (Sufi hat), he 
discouraged his disciples from demonstrating their affiliation with Sufism 
in their clothing. Some Sufi orders were elitist in their choice of followers. 
Shah Ni‘matullah, however, believed that anyone could be a member of his 
community. He once said, ‘All those whom the saints have rejected, I will 
accept, and, according to their capacity, I will perfect them?" This policy 
led to his popularity, as many people from all classes of society flocked to 
him and became his followers. 

He worked as a farmer and his spiritual influence was vast, he having 
initiated hundreds of thousands into his Sufi order. Shortly before his death 
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he was invited to live near the court of Sultan Shah Al-Wali Bahmani but, 
claiming he was too old for the move, he sent his son, and thus began the 
rise of the Ni'matullahi order in India. The heritage of Shah Ni‘matullah 
continued through the Ni‘matullahi Sufi order that is one of the most influ- 
ential Shīī-Sufi orders in Persia. His son, Shah Khalilullah (d. 860/1455), 
succeed him at the head of the order after his death. 

The Ni‘matullahi Sufi order was in its decline prior to the formation 
of the Safavid empire. The successors of Shah Nimatullah migrated to the 
Deccan plateau, India." Rida ‘Ali Shah (d. 1214/1799) was the last Ni‘mat- 
ullahi master in India. He felt the need for a revival of the Ni‘matullahi 
order in Persia after receiving complaints from Ni‘matullahi Sufis in Persia 
about their not having a local master." Mir Sayyid ‘Abd al-Hamid Ma'süm 
*Ali Shah (d. 1212/1797) was a noble Indian and a well-known disciple of 
Rida ‘Ali Shah who was eventually appointed as a spiritual guide to revive 
the order in Persia.” This revival movement will be explained in detail later 
on in this book. 

Ma'güm went to Persia in 1190/1776 for his spiritual mission. Before long, 
he became very popular among the people of Shiraz and his charismatic 
personality attracted many common people to the Ni‘matullahi Order. It 
is undeniable that Ni‘matullahi masters gained lots of popularity although 
Sir John Malcolm probably exaggerated the number of Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah's 
disciples as amounting to ‘thirty thousand’ Sufism was rapidly spread- 
ing among the Persians. Amanat claimed that Ma'süm gathered a small 
number of disciples around him, who were extremely active in propagating 
Nimatullāhī beliefs." Ma'süm's charisma and enthusiasm attracted many 
disciples in Shiraz, among whom were Mulla ‘Abd al-Husayn Tabasi Fayd 
‘Ali Shah (d. 1199/1785), his son, Mulla Muhammad ‘Ali Nar ‘Ali Shah (d. 
1212/1797),"^ and Mulla Mahdi Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah (d. 1206/1792), who were 
initiated into the order during this period. For the purpose of their spiritual 
mission, these Ni‘matullahi masters travelled to cities such as Mashhad, 
Hirat, Najaf, Kirman, Kirmanshah and Musil for the propagation of Sufism. 

The Ni'matullāhīs entered Persia with the appearance of wandering 
Sufis, wearing Qalandar cloaks.’ The first masters of Ni'matullāhīs revival 
movement—namely Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah, Nur ‘Ali Shah and Mushtaq ‘Ali 
Shah—were all enthusiastic masters with Qalandari'ite appearances. Their 
charismatic personality, their poetry and their emphasis on direct mystical 
experiences and love of God created a philosophy which attracted Persians. 
However, as they challenged the political system and religious clerics, they 
faced harsh persecution. Most Shi‘ite clerics opposed the Ni‘matullahi mas- 
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ters, and those few who openly showed sympathy towards Ni'matullahis 
were excommunicated by the Shi'ite clerical class. 

As a result of this challenge to their authority in society, Shi‘ite cler- 
ics decided to persuade Karim Khan, the king of Persia at the time, that 
Ma'süm'Ali Shahs beliefs were corrupt. According to Dhahabi texts, Karim 
Khan followed Shaykh Mufid in exoteric matters of religion and Aqa 
Muhammad Hashim Shirazi Dhahabi (d. 1190/1776) in mystical matters,"* 
and was very suspicious of any quasi-Mahdi figures or beliefs. He believed 
that those dervishes who propagated magic and hashish-smoking deserved 
punishment. Considering societal attitudes towards dervishes, it proved 
easy to persuade Karim Khan about the danger of Ma'süms beliefs. Shi‘ite 
clerics also managed to convince Karim Khan that, besides Sufis' heretical 
beliefs, they claimed kingship by adding the term ‘Shah’ to their spiritual 
titles." They were so successful in damaging the relationship between 
Karim Khan and Ma'süm that Ma'süm was banished from Shiraz. Ahmad 
Diwanbaygi claimed that it was due to Karīms generosity and humility that 
he only banished Ma'süm from Shiraz with no other punishment." 

As mentioned earlier, there was also some opposition from other Sufis 
towards the Ni'matullahis, as is indicated in some of the Dhahabi texts. It 
is even narrated that aspersions cast by Jani, a wandering dervish, were the 
main reason for Ma'süm ‘Ali Shāhs exile from Shiraz."? Yet Muhsin Kiyani 
believed that the persecution of Sufis by the state was to gratify Shi'ite clerics, 
and that the banishment of Ni‘matullahi masters was mainly for this reason."^ 

Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah and Nar ‘Ali Shah, two other Ni‘matullahi masters, 
were also banished from Isfahan by ‘Ali Murad Khan’s order. Contrary to 
this order, the Ni‘matullahi masters were only welcomed in Tehran by Āgā 
Muhammad Khan Qajar, the Qajar king, who paid for their pilgrimage to 
Mashhad.” Despite Āgā Muhammad Khan Oājār's good relationship with 
Sufis, he did not have enough time to establish any firm beliefs regarding 
Sufism because he was busy with wars and the consolidation of the Persian 
kingdom. His heir, Fath ‘Ali Shah, was against Sufism, being more inclined 
towards the exoteric aspects of religion.”* However, he took direct action 
against them only when the Shi'ite clerics began to feel threatened by the 
renaissance of organised Sufism and tried to stand up to it. 

A small group of Shi‘ite clerics, including Mirza-yi Qumi, preferred an 
intellectual debate with Sufis as opposed to their persecution, so they refuted 
the Sufis in speeches and writings. Other groups of Shi‘ite clerics, whose 
champion was Aqa Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahānī, believed that there must be 
physical persecution of Sufis as well. They viewed themselves as protectors 
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of religion; therefore, they thought they were qualified to demand persecu- 
tion for those who ‘polluted’ the religion of God. Bihbahani encouraged the 
Qajar rulers to discriminate against Sufis, which resulted in the martyrdom 
of Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah’ and Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah. Nur ‘Ali Shah was also poi- 
soned twice. For that reason, Bihbahani gained the title of Sufi-killer (Saft 
Kush). Malcolm, who had a close relationship with him, took a reproach- 
ful tone when talking about Bihbahānīs conduct towards Sufis. He stated, 
‘Aga Mahomed Ali treats every Soofee sect with a severity that must detract 
from the credit due to his extensive knowledge’ 

Sufism in Persia was generally interpreted in the light of the conduct 
of the wandering dervishes. The Ni‘matullahi masters became well aware 
of this perception people had of Sufism, which was not pleasant for them. 
Therefore, they felt the need for more education about the intellectual and 
practical beliefs of Ni‘matullahi Sufis in order to revive the Ni‘matullahi 
order in Persia. Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah aimed to propagate Ni‘matullahi phi- 
losophy in the clerical environment of Shi‘ism. Mulla ‘Abd al-Samad Ham- 
adani (d. 1216/1802), Mulla Muhammad Nasir Darabi (d. 1226/1811) and 
Shaykh Zahid Gilani (d. 1222/ 1807), who were influential people in Shi‘ite 
society, were initiated into the Ni‘matullahi order.” They were among the 
scholars who elaborated on the philosophical beliefs of Sufism based on 
seminary teachings." Before Rida ‘Ali Shah's death, Ma'süm and the other 
masters appointed by him were able to revive the old pattern of hierarchy 
within the Ni‘matullahi order in Persia. Although they looked like Qaland- 
ars, they advocated the necessity of following Islamic laws."? 

The first Qutb after Rida ‘Ali Shah was Husayn ‘Ali Shah (see chapter 
IV below), who belonged to a clerical class of society with few philosoph- 
ical or mystical tendencies. He was known to be a good preacher in the 
mosque. Therefore, he did not change his lifestyle. His religious seminary 
background was always a path of rescue for him. For instance, when he 
was imprisoned along with Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah and Nur ‘Ali Shah, he was 
released because of his seminary background." During his leadership 
period, the Ni‘matullahi order entered a state of complete dissimulation, 
so that even Husayn ‘Ali Shah did not declare his Sufi beliefs. The Sufi hat 
(taj), wandering dervish bowl (kashkūl) and Sufi axe (tabarzin), which were 
all used by wandering dervishes, were replaced by clerical cloth. Not only 
did the members' outward appearances change, but also their personalities. 
That was because the enthusiastic, charismatic dervish masters had been 
persecuted, and so the three poles (agtāb) after them adopted the personal- 
ity of seminary scholars. 
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Husayn ‘Ali Shah was a preacher who spent most of his time in sem- 
inary school. He guided only a small number of elite disciples. The Sufi 
practice of vocal invocation (dhikr jali), or any activity that indicated Sufi 
practices, was forbidden in public by Husayn ‘Ali Shah’s command. Husayn 
‘Ali Shah managed to stabilise the Ni‘matullahi order. Although he was 
relatively able to reduce the persecution of Ni'matullahis, Shi‘ite clerics 
continued their opposition, and due to their influence on Fath ‘Ali Shah's 
court, they were still able to make the Shah anxious as regards Husayn ‘Ali 
Shah. As a result, Husayn ‘Ali Shah was summoned to the royal court. He 
was tormented and humiliated; but because of his seminary knowledge 
and his clerical background, he was able to win the heart of the Shāh."” 
The Shah eventually ordered him to continue preaching in the mosque. 

Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah, Husayn ‘Ali Shàh's successor, was also a seminary 
scholar, but with more mystical tendencies. He was well versed in mysti- 
cal philosophy, being highly influenced by Mulla Sadra (d.1050/1640), Fayd 
Kashani (d. 1090/1680) and Haydar Amuli (d. 787/1386). He became famil- 
iar with these philosophers while studying in Kashan.^ He spent most of 
his time writing apologetic texts for Sufism. He strove to prove that real 
Sufism was in complete accord with Shi'ism. He was able to attract some of 
the seminary scholars, and thereby to propagate the Ni‘matullahi order to 
some extent. As a result, the Ni‘matullahi order flourished under his leader- 
ship, but in a different form from in the time of Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah, Mushtaq 
‘Ali Shah and Nar ‘Ali Shah. Instead of an enthusiastic movement, Majdhüb 
led the order towards becoming a scholarly movement. His apologetic trea- 
tises in defence of Sufis reached the seminary schools. 

This transformation is evident in the manner of their opponents, Shi‘ite 
clerics. Aga Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani, who was the champion of Sufi per- 
secution and wrote a “Treatise on Good Deeds’ (Risāla-yi khayrātīyya)*” 
in refutation of Sufism, as well as a number of rude anti-Sufi treatises in 
which he did not hesitate to use the most indecent terminology towards 
Sufi masters. The most vehement of these works was against Ma'süm and 
his disciples. In a brief religious verdict (fatwa) he declares, 'Beyond any 
doubt, the deviation of this condemned group from the path of rightfulness 
and true guidance, and their efforts to provoke discontent and to corrupt 
people of the cities, have become obvious and apparent” He believed that 
Sufis deserved death, being deviators from the Shi'ite community. 

Majdhüb was a student of Qumi, and always mentioned him as his 
teacher in his writings. Oumīs manner towards Majdhüb was different 
from Bihbahānīs. He was against Sufism and he wrote a treatise against it; 
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however, he kept his polite manner. His politeness represented a transfor- 
mation of Shi‘ite clerics’ conduct towards Sufis. Mast ‘Ali Shah followed a 
path between that of the enthusiastic Ni‘matullahi Sufis (companions of 
Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah) and that of his master, Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah. He was very 
outspoken, but not as knowledgeable as Majdhüb about seminary sciences. 
As he narrated in his writings, he was victimised by Shi'ite clerics many 
times, and he always condemned that persecution. 

These three poles (aqtab) of the Ni‘matullahi order after Rida ‘Ali Shah 
all played their own role in the revival and survival of the order. In accord- 
ance with the circumstances of the time, they were able to keep the order 
alive in Persia. Although the diffusion of Ni‘matullahi Sufis may have suf- 
fered a decline under Husayn ‘Ali Shah, it was in a way necessary at the 
time, based on Ni‘matullahi texts. Generally speaking, Husayn ‘Ali Shah, 
Majdhūb ‘Ali Shah and Mast ‘Alī Shah were all able to continue the Ni‘mat- 
ullahi Sufi tradition, despite the persecution to which they were subjected. 


The Dhahabi Order 


Ma‘sum ‘Ali Shah was banished from Shiraz when the city was no longer 
a welcoming place for Ni‘matullahi Sufis. However, the Dhahabi masters 
managed to live there in peace and prosperity. They had been living in Shi- 
raz for generations,‘ and in order to stay there they were very careful in 
their actions. As Leonard Lewisohn pointed out, ‘For the last three centu- 
ries the Dhahabiyya has been characterized by an overtly Shi‘ite spirit, and 
pious conservatism which enabled it to survive the anti-Sufi pogroms of the 
Safavid period, and to endure the pressure of the fundamentalist regime of 
the Islamic Republic of Iran? Dhahabis were known for being very precise 
in following the exoteric laws of Islam.** 

Aqa Muhammad Hashim Shirazi (d. 1190/1776) and his successor, Āgā 
Mirza ‘Abd al-Nabi (d.1230/1815), were the two main masters of the Dha- 
habi order during this era. They avoided any possibility of struggle with 
Shi‘ite clerics.” Āgā Muhammad Hashim Shirazi, known as darwish, was 
one of the greatest Sufi figures of this era. He was born sometime between 
the years 1105/1693 and 1109/1697 into a bureaucratic family and was him- 
self a bureaucrat in Fars.'* 

At some point in his life he became disillusioned with worldly matters 
and gave up his worldly life. Soon afterwards, Nadir Shah’s army occupied 
Shiraz and he was among the captives taken to Isfahan. However, Nadir 
pardoned Hashim and he returned to Shiraz." There are many hagiologi- 
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cal narratives about his abandonment of worldly matters; for instance, it is 
said that due to some chronic disease, his right index finger was amputated. 
During the amputation, he heard a spirit saying, Do you still want to write 
for the court with this finger?" 

Aqa Muhammad Hashim Shirazi was about 28 or 29 years old when he 
began living in solitude as an ascetic. He practised brutal self-mortifica- 
tions, which made him extremely weak. These self-mortifications led him 
to a 'spiritual quest' (talab) for truth. He wandered around in search of a 
qualified master, and in this hope resided in Isfahan and Najaf for a time.'* 

He also met an Indian dervish known as Shah Kawthar and was initi- 
ated into the Shattārīyya order. During this period, he wore qalandar gar- 
ments and lived as a wandering dervish. He returned to Shiraz because he 
did not find Kawthar satisfying enough for his spiritual thirst. In Shiraz he 
met Mirza Muhammad Nasabih, who was the deputy of Shaykh ‘Ali Naqi 
Istahbanati (d. Circa 1129/1717). Istahbanati commanded him to practise 
certain mystical practices and to recite the Quran to prepare for initiation 
into the order. Ihsānwllāh Istakhri and Muhammad Yusuf Nayiri believe 
that Aqa Muhammad Hashim was initiated into the Dhahabi order through 
Qutb al-Din Muhammad Nayrizi (d. 1173/1760). 

Dhahabi texts indicate that from the time he met Istahbanati, he passed 
the state of spiritual drunkenness and entered the path of spiritual sobriety. 
He spent most of his time in the company of the masters or reading the 
Quran. The key spiritual quest of the Dhahabis was to enable the mystic to 
attain a deep mystical perception of the Qur'an. Hashim met Qutb al-Din 
Muhammad Nayrizi in Shah Dāfs Shrine in Shiraz. Hagiographies indicate 
that Nayrizi told him that he had been with Hashim spiritually from the 
beginning of his mystical quest. This was how he met the 32nd pole of the 
Dhahabi order. Qutb al-Din Muhammad gave his daughter's hand in mar- 
riage to Āgā Muhammad Hashim as a sign of Muhammad Hashim’s suc- 
cession.’ Āgā Muhammad Hashim Shirazi was, therefore, the successor to 
Qutb al-Din Nayrizi. 

Karim Khan Zand, the King of Persia at the time, not only had a good 
relationship with Aqa Muhammad Hashim Shirazi, but he also admired 
him. While Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah and Nar ‘Ali Shah of the Ni‘matullahi order 
were banished by Karim Khan, Hashim Dhahabi enjoyed a close relation- 
ship with him." He was at Karim’s deathbed and all of Karim Khāns suc- 
cessors had respect for him and his successors." According to Dhahabi 
texts, their good relationship continued into the Qajar era as well; the texts 
narrate a story about Aqa Muhammad Hashim and Aqa Muhammad Khan, 
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the Qajar monarch, where Hashim prayed for Āgā Muhammad Khan and 
told him to recite the Quran. 

Āgā Muhammad Hashim lived for about 90 years and, at the end of his 
life, he adopted an ascetic lifestyle and spent most of his time praying. He 
was well known for his piety. He wrote a poem in praise of Imam ‘Ali called 
Qasida-yi Shamsiyya'^ and a compendium of poetry called Wilāyat-nāma. 
He also wrote Manāhil al-tahqiq*^ about the reality of sainthood and the 
deputies of God on earth. 

His successor, Aqa Mirza ‘Abd al-Nabi (d. 1230/1815), was the custodian 
of the Shah Chiragh shrine in Shiraz (shrine of the son of the seventh Imam, 
who died in 202/835), which was a holy place for all Shi'ites. This created 
further prestige for him among all the various classes of Shi‘ite society. The 
Dhahabis claim that he was a descendant of a leading theologian, Mir Sharif 
Jurjani (d. 816/1413). Being from a noble religious line brought more legiti- 
macy to the masters of the time. He studied in Shi‘ite seminary schools and 
became well versed in religious sciences. He was also educated in Persian 
literature and the Hebrew language. He taught in Madrasa-yi Mansūrīyya, 
a seminary school.* 

‘Abd al-Nabi met Āgā Muhammad Hashim, who initiated him, and fol- 
lowed this master for 28 years until, eventually, Āgā Muhammad Hashim 
appointed him as a guide to the Dhahabi path in the year 1198/1783. Although 
most of Aqà Muhammad Hāshims close companions and disciples believed 
that ‘Abd al-Nabi was Hāshims successor,” there are texts stating that Aqa 
Muhammad Hashim did not appoint any successor for himself, believing 
that Dhahabi Sufis must ask for the spiritual intercession of the twelfth Imam 
to show them the true master. For 50 years after the time of Aqa Mirza 
‘Abd al-Nabi, there was a period of interregnum for the Dhahabi masters, 
since ‘Abd al-Nabīs legitimacy as the successor was not clear to all.5* 

Aqa Mirza ‘Abd al-Nabi was known to be a quiet and retiring person, 
which encouraged this period of intermission for the Dhahabi tradition. He 
was also very cautious about following Islamic laws and did not utter any 
statements challenging the authority of Shi'ite clerics.^ He retired into the 
seminary school of Mansūrīyya where he lived as an unmarried bachelor in 
solitude. After giving lessons, he would go to his room and spend most of 
his time praying.^* 

The Dhahabis believe that he lived in seclusion due to the exclusivist 
views of Sufi masters and the quarrelling between Sufi orders. Since Shi'ite 
clerics also persecuted Sufi masters, he had adopted a quiet life so that he 
could advance Dhahabi culture in Persia without facing any persecution 
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or quarrels.” He dissimulated his mystical state to the extent that even his 
own family was not aware of it. He did not write any books and he remained 
for most of his life in Shiraz, where he died in 1231/1815. 

The Dhahabis, like other Shi‘ite Sufi orders, claim that all Sufi orders 
can trace themselves back to one of the Shi'ite Imams. Dhahabi masters 
strongly emphasise their Shi'ite beliefs. They believe that there were certain 
periods of time when other Sufis were integrated into Sunnism, whereas the 
Dhahabi order was always strongly attached to its Shi'ite beliefs.” The Dha- 
habis divided wilaya (sainthood) into two forms, one superior to the other. 
The superior form of sainthood is present only in the Prophet Muhammad 
and Shi'ite Imams, and it is called 'Solar Sainthood' (wilayat-i shamsiyya). 
The inferior part is called Lunar Sainthood' (wilayat-i gamarīyya) and is 
the possession of Sufi masters. This philosophy indicates that the ultimate 
guidance is the light of Shi'ite Imams (the sun) and, through this light, the 
Dhahabi master can become illuminated with the light of Shi'ite Imams’ 
guidance, the way the moon receives its light from the sun.” 

The Dhahabis placed tremendous emphasis on following the exoteric 
Islamic Law, claiming that the 'shariah is the pillar of Dhahabi Sufism 
(sharīat pāyih faqr-i Dhahabi ast.).'*^ They claimed that the reality of the 
Sufi path (tariqat) was one of strict obedience to Islamic exoteric laws. To 
reach the state of sainthood one must honour the heritage of the Prophet 
Muhammad, meaning the Quran and the tradition of the Prophet's house- 
hold (ahl al-bayt).'*' They also refuted those Sufis who did not follow Sharia 
and believed that there was no need for shariah once a person had entered 
the state of tarigat. 

Dhahabis and Ni‘matullahis were strong promoters of the school of the 
"Unity of Being’ (wahdat al-wujüd). However, both orders condemned nar- 
ratives and traditions that inclined towards pantheism. Aqa Muhammad 
Hāshims poetry was greatly inspired by both Akbarian and Ishrāgī philos- 
ophy.'* Thus, Khāwarī dedicated a chapter in his book to the Dhahabi view 
of the Unity of Being.'^ 


The Naqshbandi Order 


The Naqshbandis and Qadiris are the only two Sunni Sufi orders that man- 
aged to survive during the transition from the Safavid to the Qajar era; how- 
ever, the sources explaining their social and political role are scarce. There 
is almost no information about the followers of these orders in Balūchistān 
in Persia.’ 
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The Kurdish orders are in many cases led by their tribal elders or their 
sādāt'5 (Sayyids). Therefore, these elders figured more as a tribal custom 
than leaders of a specific Sufi order. If a tribal elder changed his Sufi order, 
the whole tribe would change its beliefs in response. Evidently, tribal ties 
and connections played a crucial role in the spiritual leadership of Kurdish 
tribes.'* Shi'ite seminary scholars and Shi'ite theology had little influence 
on Sunni Sufi orders, which were not as exclusivist and intolerant as the 
Shi'ite Sufi orders. 

The Nagshbandī order traced itself back to Shaykh Baha al-Din Nagsh- 
band (d. 791/1389) from Bukhara.” There are different narratives about the 
origin of the word Naqshband; some believe that it is the name of the village 
Baha al-Din came from. Others believe that due to Baha al-Din’s excessive 
practice of a Sufi invocation (dhikr), the repeated invocation was engraved 
(naqsh bast) on his heart. Although many Naqshbandi masters were Per- 
sian and most Naqshbandi texts are written in Persian, this Sufi order did 
not have any impact on later Persian Sufi culture.’ 

After the Safavid era when Shi'ism became the dominant religion of Per- 
sia, the Sunni Sufi orders became weakened and persecuted. Naqshbandis 
became known as Bakris (an order belonging to Abū Bakr, the first caliph 
according to the Sunnis), which was used as a pejorative term. The Safavids 
began persecuting Naqshbandis right after the conquest of Hirat during 
Shah Ismā'īl's time.7? The Nagshbandī Sufi order is among the Sunni orders 
whose followers were drastically reduced during this era and, as stated 
above, there are very few sources explaining their circumstances during 
the early Qajar era. One must go through other social and historical texts 
of that era in order to find information about Naqshbandis. One of these 
sources is Bustan al-Styaha by Mast ‘Ali Shah. 

As mentioned above, the Naqshbandi order traced itself back to Abü 
Bakr (d. 13/634). The order was also called Sidiqiyya, referring to the 
first caliph’s reputation as impeccably truthful (siddiq). However, Mast 
‘Ali Shah believed that there was no strong evidence of this.”' Mast ‘Ali 
Shah did not name a person, but he narrated that one of the Naqshbandi 
masters, who lived in India and was originally from Uzbekistan, traced 
the Naqshbandi chain of spiritual authority through Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 
145/765) back to Abü Bakr. Obviously, all Shi'ite Sufis refuted this claim, 
and believed that the Naqshbandis were nothing but a perverse Sunni Sufi 
order. Mast ‘Ali Shah referred to Qadi Nürullah Shushtari (d. 1019/1610). 
In Mast Ali Shah’s writing he stated that the claim of the Naqshbandiyya to 
be a Sunni order was an innovation.’ However, on the other hand, Mast 
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‘Ali Shah also claimed that the Naqshbandi order was originally a Shi'ite 
order, and the innovations of its contemporary masters led them to claim 
it was a Sunni order.” 

Mast ‘Ali Shah did not accept the Naqshbandi order as a legitimate 
spiritual and mystical path; however, he admired some of the contemporary 
Naqshbandi masters. He met the Ottoman Shaykh al-Islam Muhammad 
Durizada Effendi, who followed the Naqshbandi order for spiritual matters. 
Mast ‘Ali Shah stated that he was Durizadas guest for a while and that he 
was a unique person in nobility.“ 

Mast ‘Ali Shah reported on the activities of Naqshbandis in Khurasan 
(which is part of today’s Iran and Afghanistan). He met Sufi Islam (a Naqsh- 
bandi Shaykh), who was an Uzbek. Sufi Islam was said to have more than 
200 deputies propagating Sufism in Khurasan, Taran, Khawrazm and other 
areas in North East Persia. Mast ‘Ali Shah claimed that more than 100,000 
households were his disciples. He was eventually killed in one of the wars 
fought in Kurkh (near Hirāt) at the beginning of the 19th century.’ This 
account by Mast ‘Ali Shah indicated that there were probably vast numbers 
of Naqshbandis in the North East on the borders of Persia, but not in the 
heart of Persia. 

The most important figure in the history of the Naqshbandi order during 
the 19th century is Mawlana Khalid Naqshbandi Shahrüzi (d. 1242/1826). 
He was from Sharüz in the Üramàn Mountains in Kurdistàn, which today 
is part of Sulaymaniya in Iraq." He was a scholar of Kurdish, Persian and 
Arabic literature. He was first initiated into the Qadiri order and was a dis- 
ciple of Sayyid ‘Abd al-Karim Barzanji, who was a Qadiri Shaykh.”” Then 
he went to India where he became a disciple of Shah ‘Abd Allah Dihlawi 
Nagshbandī. 

He returned to Persia from India and resided in Sulaymānīya, where 
the Oādirīs opposed him. Their pressure limited his propagation of Nagsh- 
bandī beliefs to such an extent that he left Sulaymānīya a few times. His 
biographers noted that he taught in a Sulaymānīya seminary school and 
composed poetry in Kurdish, Persian and Arabic.”* He passed away in 
1242/1826. Khālid had numerous deputies, none of whom were his blood 
relatives or descendants. However, his brother, Shaykh Mahmūd Sahib, 
who passed away in 1283/1866, was one of the most influential masters in 
Sulaymānīya. Having said this, the spread and propagation of Nagshbandī 
Sufism was not very influential on the culture of central Persia during this 
era. The Nagshbandīs had more influence on Kurds (on the western border 
of Persia), Balüchs (on the eastern border of Persia) and Uzbeks. 
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The Qadiri Order 


The Qadiri Order was named after a great 6th-century Sufi master, Shaykh 
"Abd al-Qadir Gilani (d. 561/1166).”? Mast ‘Ali Shah declared that this order 
had expanded in Persia, Iraq and other areas around him. This was a Sunni 
Sufi order as well, and therefore the number of its initiates was reduced after 
the Safavid era. The majority of Qadiris were Kurdish, and their order had 
no significant influence on Persian Sufism in the 18th and 19th centuries. 

The sources explaining the Qadiri order in Persia are scarce as well; how- 
ever, there are indications that they were not totally wiped out. Baghdad 
continued its heritage from the Abbasid era of being a welcoming city for 
all types of religious beliefs and sects. Mast ‘Ali Shah reported that he had 
visited Qadiri masters in Baghdad.™ He also told that there were Qadiris in 
Constantinople. Most of these Qadiri Sufis lived outside Persia. 

The masters of the Qadiri order in Kurdistan were the elders and knowl- 
edgeable men of their tribes. The Sayyids of Barzanj are a good example. 
Although they claimed to be descendants of Musa and ‘Isa Barzanji, known 
to be brothers of Sayyid Muhammad Nürbakhsh (d. 869/1465), it is not 
clear how these two brothers had come to a Kurdish area and how they 
had become connected to the Qadiri order. Even in academically authentic 
sources about the Qadiri order there is very little evidence about the Kurd- 
ish Qadiri orders origins. The authenticity and legitimacy of the Kurdish 
Qadiri order can be questioned because of the appearance of names such as 
Sayyid Ahmad Badawi (d. 675/1276) (the founder of the Badawiyya order) 
and Sayyid Ahmad Rifai (d. 578/1182)** (the founder of the Rifā'īyya order) 
in their chain of initiation (Silsila), who were not part of the normal Qadiri 
chain of initiation. 

Misa and ‘Isa Barzanji, the two brothers, claimed that they had had 
a vision of the Prophet Muhammad who had commanded them to set- 
tle in Barzanjih (in what is now Iraq) in the year 685/1287. Musa did not 
have any descendants and Sadat Barzanji claimed to be the descendant of 
‘Isa Barzanji. All of these sādāts trace themselves back to Baba Rasūl (d. 
1074/1646), who died in Barzanjih."* 

Shaykh Ahmad Galih Zarda (d. 1184/1771) was the one who received 
permission to guide spiritual seekers to the Qadiri order." Another influ- 
ential figure in the history of the Qadiri order in this era was Shaykh Marūf 
Nudihi (b. 1165/1752), who travelled to different cities in order to learn 
seminary sciences, jurisprudence, the science of hadith and interpretation 
of the Quran under the direction of well-known seminary scholars. He 
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also received permission from Shaykh ‘Ali Barzanji to engage in various 
mystical practices.?* He wrote numerous books on the seminary sciences 
and Sufi spirituality.^ He was a poet as well, and composed his poetry in 
Persian, Kurdish and Arabic. His son, Kak Ahmad Shaykh (d. 1304/1887), 
became the leader of the Qadiris after him. 

A number of sādāt of Barzanjih became well-known seminary scholars 
in Mecca and Medina. They were very wealthy, which made them more 
popular and influential among the men of power in the Ottoman Empire, 
Persia and surrounding territories.” For a long time, the Barzanji Qadiri 
order became a hereditary order, which resulted in a dimunition of its 
spiritual quality. Lineage became more important than achieving a higher 
mystical state, and spiritual merit lost any real significance among them. 

The Talibani Qadiri masters were the rivals of the Barzanji Qadiri order. 
Mulla Mahmud Talibani was the first Qadiri master in his tribe. His son, 
Shaykh Ahmad Talibani (d. 1256/1841), became a popular Qadiri master 
and gathered a large number of disciples from Turkey, Persia, Iraq and 
Syria. His son, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman Khalis (d. 1273/1857), succeeded 
him, and his brothers were sent to spread his order. It can be noted that the 
Qadiri order flourished in areas of Kurdistan in Persia, Iraq and Turkey. As 
they were Sunni tribal groups and did not challenge the authority of Shi‘ite 
clerics, their names did not appear in the religious verdicts or treatises writ- 
ten in refutation of Sufism. However, some Shi'ite scholars have written 
quite critically of the founder of the Qadiri Order, ‘Abd al-Qadir Gilani. 


The Ahl-i Haqq Order 


The Ahl-i Haqq order is a quasi-Sufi Kurdish group. The Ahl-i Haqq Sufis 
are also known as ‘Ali Allahis, a pejorative term used by those unfamil- 
iar with their beliefs and philosophies. The term ‘Ali Allahi indicates that 
‘Ali (the first Imam) is the incarnation of Allah (God). Nur ‘Ali Ilahi (d. 
1394/1974), a well-known master of the Ahl-i Haqq order, dedicated a chap- 
ter in his mystical treatise, Burhan al-Haqq, to denying that the Ahl-i Haqq 
actually believe that ‘Ali was a divine incarnation.’ Yet Mast ‘Ali Shah has 
referred to them as ‘Ali Allahi. A number of Ahl-i Haqq masters claimed 
to be ‘people of Truth’ (ahl-i haqq) instead of ‘people of the Sufi path’ (ahl-i 
tariqat), and they differentiated themselves from Sufis. They believed that 
they were in a higher state than the ‘people of the Sufi path.” Well-known 
Ahl-i Haqq masters, known as sayyids, lived in Kurdish areas, mostly in 
Persia and Iraq. 
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It is said that Nadir Shah Afshar had a good relationship with the Ahl-i 
Hagg dervishes since some of his theological beliefs were close to Sunnism. 
Nadir respected the Ahl-i Haqq mystics and he reconstructed some of their 
shrines. He also gave some land as fiefs to Ahl-i Haqq’s masters and brought 
the sayyids of Atash Baygi tribes of the Ahl-i Haqq back to their homeland 
of Kirmanshah after they were exiled during the Safavid era. 

Aqa Sayyid Fard ‘Ali, known as Asid Fardi (d. 1169/1756), was one of the 
Ahl-i Haqq’s Sayyids who was believed by his disciples to be a manifestation 
of ‘Ali. Nadir Shah met him on his way to Baghdad and asked for his bless- 
ing, and appointed lands as fiefs to Sayyid Farq ‘Ali. The Afsharid era was 
a time of revival for the Ahl-i Haqq. 

The Ahl-i Haqq continued to flourish during Karim Khan Zand’s reign, 
but there is not much information about them from the time of Karim’s 
death down to the Qajar era, when Ahl-i Haqq masters were scattered 
around Persia. Darwish Dhv'lfaghār Gūrān (b. 1172/1758) was a poet who, by 
the command of a master, started to interpret Kurdish Ahl-i Haqq poetry. 
Khalifa Nazar Garmīyānī (d. 1295/1878) from Karkuk was another great fig- 
ure in the history of Ahl-i Haqq. He was a great poet, following the model 
of Gürani Ahl-i Haqq Kurdish poetry. Sayyid Haydar from Kirmanshah, 
known as Sayyid Būrākih (d.1290/1873), was also another great figure in the 
history of Ahl-i Hagg, a poet who was eventually murdered. Darwish Ujaq 
Gahwariyi (d. 1286/1869) was a disciple of Sayyid Bürakih who also com- 
posed poetry. Mirza ‘Ali 'Abbaswandi (d. 1276/1859), known as Ala Din, is 
yet another disciple of Sayyid Bürakih who composed poetry in the Gūrānī 
dialect of Kurdish.”* During the later Qajar era, the Ahl-i Haggs masters 
formed different movements against governments in Iràq, Persia and Tur- 
key. They began to be seen as a threat to the state, but this concerns an era 
beyond the scope ofthe timeframe of this work. Since the Ahl-i Haqq were 
wandering mystics who lived in Kurdish areas of Persia, there is very little 
historical information about their activities during this period. It is clear 
that their poetry, which was largely written in Kurdish, did not have much 
influence on Persian poetry and literature of the Qajars. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Jurists and Sufis from the Mongols to the Qajars 


The conflict between the jurists and the Sufis was a fundamental character- 
istic of the religious life of Qajar Persia, but it had a long history behind it, 
which first must be reviewed and understood in its proper historical con- 
text — as a distinct sectarian phenomenon in the theological history of 
Iranian Islam over the preceding six centuries. In what follows I will focus 
on the relations between the two groups from the 13th century onwards. 

From the early days of Islam to the present there have always been 
severe differences between the representatives of the esoteric and exoteric 
approaches to faith and practice. These stem from two fundamentally dif- 
ferent religious temperaments. The jurists legally oriented understand- 
ing of Islam, what Marshall Hodgson identifies as 'shariah-minded' Islam 
vs. the ‘haqiqah-minded’ Islam of the Sufis. Despite the efforts of several 
important Muslims, particularly al-Ghazali (1058-1111), who tried to bridge 
the chasm between exoteric (gāhir) and esoteric (bātin) faith perspectives, 
the divide between these two religious worldviews has been a constant since 
the second Islamic century. Many great Sufis such as Jalal al-Din Rümi were 
scholars of figh and hadith and felt that the shariah was essential to hold on 
to but that deeper Islam must include a deep dive into the esoteric mysteries 
that are referred to frequently in the Quran. 

However, particularly in the world of Shi'ite Islam, the scholars of fiqh 
generally resented and rejected the doctrines of the Sufis. The opposition to 
Sufism dates back to the first generation of Sufis, even before the name ‘Sufi’ 
had been adopted.' The early Muslims who are looked to as early masters 
of this esoteric understanding of Islam and are acclaimed as the founders 
of the Sufi way adopted an ascetic lifestyle. In doing so they were criticised 
by Muslim scholars, who believed that asceticism was against the tradition 
of the Prophet Muhammad. Among the early generations of the Muslim 
community, Sufis were not a distinct class like theologians (mutakallimün) 
and clerics (ulama), and their difference from the rest of the Muslim com- 
munity lay only in their adherence to certain strict codes of piety? 
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As Vincent J. Cornell says, ‘One of the oldest stereotypes in Islamic 
studies is that of the eternal conflict between scholar and Sufi, legalist and 
mystic, doctor and saint, or sharia and hagīga:* Jurists viewed Sufis as their 
rivals, challenging their authority, and in return Sufis condemned them for 
being enthralled by worldly matters. As a matter of fact, on numerous occa- 
sions during the formative period of Sufism, Sufis directly challenged the 
authority of clerics, as Ibn ‘Arabi observed in the Futūhāt “The name faqih 
is much more appropriate for the Tribe [i.e. the Sufis] than for the exoteric 
scholar, for . . . it is he [the Sufi] who calls to God “upon insight’, just as the 
messenger of God calls upon insight:* 

The conflict between the jurists and Sufis also arose because Sufis claimed 
to have a knowledge of God/the Truth (Haqq) that could not be gained 
through academic study in the seminary colleges of Islam. They claimed 
access to an intuitive knowledge (ma'rifat, gnosis or intuitive insights and 
dhawg, literally tasting) that could be gained through certain methods 
of spiritual guidance and by means of mystical experiences or unveiling 
(kashf).’ It is said that Dhü'l-Nün (d. 246/859) was the first Sufi master to 
explain intuitive knowledge of God (ma'rifat) as opposed to knowledge of 
the seminary sciences. It was through the mystical experience of union that 
one could gain this intuitive knowledge; as Qushayri remarked, "Without 
union there can be no true knowing (ma‘rifa)’? A number of Sufi masters 
were illiterate and some viewed formal learning and the seminary sciences 
as veils to this union. They made a mockery of the clerics studying in sem- 
inary schools. They claimed that everything was revealed to their hearts 
from God.” Therefore, Sufi doctrines of gnosis came to be viewed not as 
complementary modes of religious understanding but as direct challenges 
to the beliefs of the exoteric Muslim clerics that religious knowledge could 
only be gained from formal studies in a madrasa. 

The early Sufis seldom challenged political authority, but merely con- 
demned those who were involved in worldly matters. As Gerhard Bówering 
observes, “The Muslim mystics of classical Sufism — from the beginnings 
of Islamic asceticism to the time of al-Ghazali — did not challenge their 
opponents with an agenda of the just society, a blueprint of political reform 
or a call for an Islamic state?" However, after the abolition of the Caliphate 
in Baghdad in 556/1258, Sufi masters began to lead some of the political 
movements. 

Sufism also underwent different stages of transition. There was, first 
of all, an evolution in Sufism from asceticism to mystical philosophy. 
This occurred, as Van Ess has pointed out, once early Sufis like Junayd (d. 
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297/910) became concerned about defining the phenomenon of mysticism.” 
Secondly, during the 13th century Sufis started to form tariqas or Sufi broth- 
erhoods, a development which had been anticipated two centuries earlier 
in the institution of the Sufi meeting lodge (khanaqah), first established in 
Khurasan during the time of Abū Sa'īd Abū al-Khayr (357/967-440/1049). 
In the 12th century, during the Mongol period, Sufism became organised 
into different brotherhoods, most of which demanded unconditional obe- 
dience to their masters.” In some places Sufism became affiliated with the 
state and in some cases an instrument for the government to control the 
masses. As the brotherhoods became more formalised, their affiliation 
to different sectarian and theological schools of Islam became more cru- 
cial. Shi'ite and Sunni Sufi orders became clearly distinguishable from each 
other. 

Particularly in the Shi‘ite world, the clerics were prone to accuse Sufis 
of being innovators in religious matters. These shariah-oriented scholars 
referred to traditions from the Prophet and Shi‘ite Imāms,* such as one of 
the most often-quoted sayings of the Prophet, O Abū Dharr, those wearing 
wool in the summer and winter, are cursed by the angels of heaven and 
earth: They claimed that Sufis were rejected by the Prophet and Shi'ite 
Imams. They were viewed as infidels deserving to be fought with and put to 
death (kāfar harbi).” 

In the 16th and 17th centuries in Iran, during the period of the clerical 
formation of Shi'ism under the Safavids, and again in the 18th and 19th 
centuries with the consolidation of the Usüli school in the Zand and Qajar 
eras, Sufis challenged the authority of the mujtahids. The ulama reacted 
with an inquisition of the Sufis near the end of the Safavid dynasty. This 
inquisition and persecution continued throughout the Qajar era. The two 
major figures in this anti-Sufi movement were Muhammad Bāgir Majlisi (d. 
1110/1700) and Aqa Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani (d. 1216/1801). Shi'i Sufis 
presented a spiritual and esoteric understanding of Shi'ism that was a direct 
threat to the Shi'i ulama. As Mangol Bayat observes, ‘Refusing to acknowl- 
edge the mujtahids as the sole exponents of Shii Islam, denying them the 
right to represent the collective voice of religious conscience, the Sufi lead- 
ers offered their followers a spiritual alternative to the fuqaha's legalistic 
institutionalized religion.” 

The revivalist movement of Sufism at the end ofthe Zand and the begin- 
ning ofthe Qajar periods was largely based on charismatic Sufi leaders who 
encouraged the enthusiastic participation of their followers in Sufi practices 
rather than have them focus their faith on the rulings of the exoteric clerics 
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whose fatwas competed among themselves for more and more arcane and 
pointless rules to be followed revolving round issues of ritual purity. As a 
result, those Muslims who were tired of the strict exoteric understanding of 
religion became more interested in the systematised and formalised path of 
Sufism presented by these masters. 

During the latter half of the Safavid period, and throughout the Afsha- 
rid and Zand periods and into the Qajar era, many wandering dervishes 
migrated to Persia. They were known for performing miracles for which 
they would receive alms. They were also known for libertinism and not fol- 
lowing religious laws.” Ordinary people believed in the charismatic power 
of these wandering dervishes who were treated with respect or fear. These 
dervishes were not organised into ‘orders, so there was no mass conver- 
sion to their teachings. Their behaviour and conduct were not generally 
accepted by Persian society, which objected to the idea of a libertine who 
did not work, and some rulers and scholars viewed them as parasites on 
society. 

However, stories about these wandering dervishes became deeply rooted 
in Persian culture and mythology, with tales of their feats becoming mixed 
with local religious practices. The history of Persia is full of fables and epics, 
which are extremely important for understanding Persian culture, although 
to the modern eye they are too unrealistic to be accepted as fact. Malcolm 
has an explanation for the Persian attitude to such tales and hagiographical 
stories: 


If we desire to be fully informed of a nation's history, we must not reject 
the fables under which the few remaining traces of its origin are con- 
cealed. However extravagant they always merit attention. They have 
influence on the character of the people to whom they relate. They mix 
with their habits, their literature, and sometimes with their religion. 
They become, in short, national legends, which it is sacrilege to doubt; 
and to question the deeds of Roostum would raise in the breast of a 
Persian, all those feelings which would be excited in an Englishman if 
he heard a foreigner detract from the name of Alfred." 


Sufism was part of this culture too, as one can find in the proliferation of 
legendary stories about the lives of Sufi masters, such as ‘Attar’s Tadhkirat 
al-awliya’.” As stories about the extraordinary acts of wandering dervishes 
became part of the popular and oral culture of Persia, they affected the his- 
torical views of scholars too. However, in order to understand the religious 
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situation of Sufism during the Zand and the Qajar periods, it is necessary to 
look at how Sufism had evolved in Iran several centuries earlier, when Iran 
was still a Sunni country. In what follows I will examine the development of 
Sufism in Iran during the Mongol period. 


Sufism in Mongol Iran 


The invasion of Persia and other Islamic lands by the Mongols at the begin- 
ning of the 13th century was a devastating event for all Muslims. As Lewisohn 
has pointed out, "Nightmarish” is too light an adjective’ for this era.” It 
was an era of mourning, as the ruthless Mongol commanders slaughtered 
untold numbers of Persians through their ‘shock and awe’ military strategy. 
Mast ‘Ali Shah calls the invasion of Mongols ‘the great calamity and the 
major event’ in the history of Persia.”* Browne pointed out that the Mongol 
invasion was one of the most ‘dreadful calamities’ for humanity.” 

Nevertheless, there were positive cultural developments during this era 
as well. Roger Savory has noted, “This event [abolishment of the Caliphate 
and the capture of Baghdad] not only marks a watershed in the political 
history of the Islamic world but had far-reaching effects on religious devel- 
opments as well. For 600 years, the Caliphate had been the visible symbol 
of the unity of the Islamic world, and the upholder of the orthodoxy of 
the Islamic faith It created an opportunity for those religious beliefs not 
in accordance with the Caliphate system of Sunnism to flourish. Sufism, 
Shi‘ism and messianic movements started to grow as the Sunni ideology of 
the Caliphate faced a military, cultural and theological challenge. Mongol 
rulers showed tolerance towards other religious beliefs as long as they were 
no political threat to the new Mongol order.” 

Sufism as an esoteric spiritual path which brought about hope for union 
with God became a sanctuary for those whose lives had been overtaken by 
the Mongol conquest, and thus, paradoxically, the disaster of the Mongol 
invasion led to a mass cultivation of Sufism.” At the same time, the Il-kha- 
nid era (654-750/1256-1335)? (that of the Mongol dynasty that ruled Persia) 
was a period of decline for the Islamic judicial system.” 

Genghis Khan did not follow a particular religion, though he felt sym- 
pathetic towards all mystics of different religions, including Sufis." This 
favourable attitude of Genghis Khan, and after him the Ilkhānid rulers, 
towards Sufism created a constructive period for the organised develop- 
ment and spread of Sufi movements and ideas in Persia.” Some of the 
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Kubrawi masters of the period were well-respected by the Mongol rulers. 
Shaykh Sayf al-Din Bakharzi (d. 659/1261), a Kubrawi master, converted 
the Mongol ruler Berke (r. 1257-67) to Islam. Sultan Ghazan (d. 703/1304) 
was another Ilkhānid ruler who embraced Islam. He was known to be kind 
to the saints, clerics and theosophers. Shaykh Sadr al-Din Ibrahim ibn 
Muhammad Hamüya (d. 722/1322), a Kubrawi master, was his consultant.’ 

The Ilkhanid ruler, Sultan Muhammad Khudabanda (Ūljāytū) (r. 
716/1316), became a Shi‘ite and had a good relationship with both Shi‘ite 
clerics and Shi‘ite Sufis.5 He also respected all the religious scholars from 
different theological and mystical persuasions within Islamic culture.** He 
reconstructed the shrine of Bistami and paid homage to it." It was espe- 
cially during Uljayti’s reign (r. 703-716/1304-1316) that Shi'ites started to 
propagate their strongly messianic beliefs. Messianic movements, most 
of which were quasi-Shi'ite and quasi-Sufi, soon became popular among 
the general population. As Shahzad Bashir observed in this respect, "The 
need for a savior arises in an unstable political environment such as after 
the death of a caliph One of the major Shi'ite-Sufi movements against 
the Mongols was that of the Sarbidārān in Sabziwār. The Sarbidar leader, 
Shaykh Khalifa, preached in a mosque and claimed that his order could be 
traced back to Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq through Bayazid al-Bistami; the latter, 
he claimed, had been taught by Jafar al-Sadiq to rise against the tyranny of 
the ruler, by extension implying rising up against the tyranny of the Mon- 
gols. As a charismatic person who claimed to be a Shi'ite Sufi, he became 
famous among the Shi'ites of Sabziwar. This caused the religious clerics of 
Sabziwar to feel that their authority over the people had been challenged by 
followers of Sarbidar teachings. They wrote letters to Abū Sa'id Ilkhan (r. 
716-736/1316-1335) about Shaykh Khalifa’s beliefs and told him that Khalifa 
deserved to be put to death. Shaykh Khalifa was murdered under mysteri- 
ous circumstances in 736/1335. 


Theosophical Sufism 


Alongside these revolutionary movements, there were a few Shi'ite-Sufi 
philosophers who attempted to synthesise the Sufi metaphysics of Ibn 
‘Arabi with Shi'ite mystical theology. Sayyid Haydar Amuli (d. 787/1386) 
was the most important figure to unite Shi‘ite theology with Sufi philos- 
ophy. His main doctrine, which was especially evident in his masterpiece, 
Jami‘ al-asrār, is that true Sufism is in essence Shi‘ism, and vice versa. This 
idea of the essential unity of Shi'ism and Sufism, which was maintained by 
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means of various theological, metaphysical and mystical arguments, later 
became very popular with pro-Sufi thinkers in Safavid Iran.^ 

One of the great Sufi figures of this period was Shaykh Mahmtd Sha- 
bistari (d. 737/1337). His view was similar to that of Ibn ‘Arabi, which was 
that exoteric scholars were in opposition to the Sufis due to greed and 
spiritual ignorance. Shabistari accused them of being enthralled by money 
and possessions. These criticisms of exoteric scholars clarify the relation- 
ship between the exoteric and esoteric leaders and their very different take 
on what is true Islam. As Leonard Lewisohn said, ‘Albeit this dislike for the 
anti-unitarian dogmatism of the Muslim clergy is not particular to Shabis- 
tari; it is generally characteristic of all the Sufi poets of this period: 

In sum, Sufism flourished during the Mongol era.* This is a formative 
period in which many religious scholars joined different Sufi brotherhoods 
as they became more institutionalised.^ It is during this period that Sufis 
started to gain more respect and dignity among the Sunni masses.* The 
Sufi saints developed an alternative to literalist, shariah-minded Islam by 
the combining of the shariah and haqiqah dimensions of Islam. In doing 
so they came closer to orthodoxy without relinquishing the higher mysti- 
cal ground of intuitive knowing through the Sufi path as presented by its 
leaders. 


The Jurist-Sufi Conflict in Timurid and Turkemen Persia 


Timur-i lang, known to the West as Tamerlane (d. 807/ 1405), was a 
Turko-Mongol ruler and commander who was one of the greatest conquer- 
ors of Asia. He claimed to be a descendant of Genghis Khan and upheld his 
nomadic Mongol values.** Beside his nomadic heritage, Timur was a Mus- 
lim ruler who tried to create legitimate sovereignty for himself. Being the 
protector of exoteric laws (shariah) and having connections to supernatu- 
ral forces were two of the most important qualifications for a ruler among 
Muslim elites in this era.” Tamerlane was a ruthless commander and he 
invaded Persia three times, carrying out massacres in Isfahan and other 
cities, and made minarets with the heads of people during his genocidal 
campaigns. 

As under Mongol dominion, the harsh social and political conditions 
under the rule of the Timurids created an environment in which people 
were receptive towards mystical movements. Messianic and mystical move- 
ments became popular among Persians, and the spiritually deadening focus 
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on the minutiae of theoretical but impractical legal rulings by the shari- 
ah-minded scholars became less popular. From the Mongol to the Timurid 
eras, the mystical beliefs of Shi‘ism and Sufism became assimilated to one 
another. As Shahzad Bashir has observed, 'In addition to the enhancement 
of Sufis’ societal functions, the Timürid period is known also for a kind of 
rapprochement between Sufism and Shī'ism leading to messianic doctrines 
and other "syncretistic" ideological formations.“ 

The Sufi shaykhs adopted political roles and sometimes took on many of 
the roles attributed to the Shi'ite Imams. Bashir in this regard commented, 
"With his religious prestige and political pretensions, the new type of Sufi 
shaykh now becoming common approximated more and more closely the 
status given to the religio-political figure of the imam in Shi‘ism:*° So, mes- 
sianic figures who appeared among the Sufis, revolted in some cases even 
against the ruler. For example, the movement of the Sarbidars mentioned 
above, which started under the Mongols and continued under the Timu- 
rids. Other quasi-Mahdi masters of Sufism arose during this period, as 
Abbas Amanat pointed out: 


The presence of latent messianic aspirations in Shaykh Khalifa and 
Shaykh Hasan Juri (d. 746/1342), Shaykh Ishaq Khutlani (the founder 
of the Ightishāshīya, d. 826/1423), Sayyid Muhammad Nūrbakhsh (d. 
869/1464), and Shah Ni‘matullah Wali (d. 834/1431) made the Sufi orders 
they represented a fertile ground for chiliastic speculation. Yet neither 
the Sufi Mahdis nor the claimants to the position of deputyship of the 
Imàm went so far as to proclaim a new cycle of inner truth free from the 
exterior realities of Islamic shari'a.* 


Shah Nimatullah Wali and Sayyid Muhammad Nürbakhsh are the two 
most important figures among these Sufi masters of the Timurid period. 
The two well-known Sufi orders of Nūrbakhshīyya and Ni‘matullahiyya 
trace themselves back to or through these two masters. Sayyid Muhammad 
Nürbakhsh was the most influential figure to rise up against the Timurid 
ruler Shahrukh (r.807-850/1404-1447). Nürbakhsh traced his order back to 
the Kubrawi order? which had a strong influence on mystical Shi'ite phi- 
losophy and messianism.* 

Some Sufi masters who professed messianic doctrines that were close 
to Shi'ite religious beliefs were persecuted by Timur with the support of 
Muslim clerics. Shaykh Fadl Allah Astarabadi (796/1394) was a quasi-Sufi 
master who founded the Hurūfī sect (a mystical movement based on 
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numerology, with many similarities to Sufism). His beliefs about the inner 
meanings of letters (hurüf) and their relationship to the Divine had some 
similarities with the Isma'ili beliefs as well as with the extremist Shi'ites 
(ghulāt-i shī'i), which provoked the animosity of Muslim clerics.” Miran- 
shah (d. 810/1408), son of Timur, eventually executed Astarabadi and sup- 
pressed his sect and followers. 

Muslim clerics were successful in consolidating their religious authority 
in society and recovered from the decline they had experienced during the 
Mongol era. Sufis also gained popularity among the masses, such that many 
Sufi orders developed into strong political, charismatic and organisational 
movements under the Timurids. There were occasions when Timur chal- 
lenged the authority of Sufi masters.* However, there is strong historical 
evidence that Timur and Shahrukh highly respected the Sufi Shaykhs, but 
only those who were no threat to their power and authority, such as Khawja 
Baha al-Din Naqshband (d. 791/1389).”” The Timurid rulers showed respect 
to the shrine and descendants of Shaykh Ahmad Jami (d. 536/1141). It has 
also been said that Shahrukh respected the Naqshbandi master, Khawja 
Hasan ‘Attar (d. 802/ 1399),* son of the great Naqshbandi Shaykh Khāwja 
‘Ala al-Din ‘Attar (death date unknown). 

In general, the Timurid rulers had a good relationship with the Sufis. In 
one incident, as a sign of respect, none of the Timurid princes took their 
seats while Nagshbandī Shaykh Khawja ‘Ubaydu'llah Ahrār (d. 895/1490) 
was present in a session. According to accounts found in certain hagi- 
ographies, the Timurid Sultan, Abū Saīd (d. 873/ 1469), had a successful 
accession to the throne due to the spiritual support given him by Khawja 
"Ubaydu'llah.* Those Sufi masters who attracted many disciples often pro- 
voked the jealousy of shari'ah-minded Islamic clerics, who consequently 
persecuted Shah Ni‘matullah Wali (d. 834/1431) and Sayyid ‘Ali Hama- 
dani (786/1385). Although Terry Graham maintained that Timur had an 
ambiguous relationship with the Sufis, it can be said that if he had not felt 
them to be a threat to his power, he would have been more sympathetic 
towards Sufis.* It is related that once Timur invited Shah Ni‘matullah Wali 
(d. 834/1431) to his court and asked him why he had accepted the invita- 
tion and agreed to eat with him. Ni‘matullah said it was because Timur 
liked dervishes.** It is also related that when he received a similar invita- 
tion to visit Shahrukhs court, the visit ended in the monarch becoming an 
admirer of Shah Ni'matullah.5 Nevertheless, there were certain cases where 
the Timurids, with the support of Muslim clerics, suppressed Sufi masters 
and Sufi movements. 
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Shi‘ism and Sufism in Safavid Iran 


The Safavids came to power as an influential Sufi order with a philosophy 
of armed revolt against the rulers of Persia. Like all other Sufi orders, they 
had to legitimise their order through chains of spiritual initiation, and 
thus they traced their order back to Shaykh Safi al-Din Ishaq Ardabili® (d. 
735/1334), who was initiated by Shaykh Zahid Gilani” (d. 700/1301), who 
traced his order back to Abū Najib Suhrawardi (d. 1168 C.E.), the founder 
of the Suhrawardiyya order. 

Shaykh Safi was the key link in the chain and a crucial figure in the 
development of this Sufi order. For a long time Shaykh Safi held Sufi ses- 
sions and became known for his spiritual power. The Mongols venerated 
him, and in many cases he prevented the Mongols from harming people 
in his home town.* After Shaykh Safi passed away, the leadership of the 
order became hereditary and his son, Sadr al-Din, was appointed to lead 
the Safawiyya Sufi order.” The order was named Safawiyya after Shaykh Safi 
by his spiritual successors. Sadr al-Din continued with the propagation of 
Safawiyya Sufi beliefs. 

Junayd (d. 864/1460), the great grandson of Sadr al-Din, and Haydar (d. 
839/1488), the son of Junayd, are the two crucial figures in the history of 
the Safawiyya Sufi order since they transformed its mystical ideology into a 
militant movement.” Junayd’s years of exile in Anatolia were crucial for the 
formation of a nucleus Turcoman group, known as Qizilbash. These Qizil- 
bash devotees considered their leaders to be divine and formed an extremist 
religious sect.” As a result, what was later to emerge as ‘Safavid Sufism’ was 
more akin to a mystical path filled with extremist beliefs (ghuluww). It was 
also different from the institutionalised Shi‘ism at the end of the Safavid era.” 

Thus, the Safavid dynasty came to power with extremist Shi‘ite beliefs, 
which were close to extremist Sufi beliefs although their ideology did not 
have any systematic jurisprudence or scholastic theology. As Roger Savory 
notes, "Ihe Safavid leader was even apotheosised as divine incarnation; 
Safavi Sufis would address Safavid kings as "God"? As Leonard Lewisohn 
pointed out, “His [Shah Ismail] religion was a kind of sectarian religious 
totalitarianism focused on ghulāt Islam, the doctrines and practices of 
which are completely alien to both traditional Shi'ism and classical Sufism?” 

The Safavi Sufis had exclusivist views about Shah Isma'il whom they 
viewed as the ‘Perfect Master’ (murshid kamil) and ‘Grand Sufi’ (sūfī-yi 
a'zam). Other Sufi masters were denounced and the shrines of Jami, Abü 
Ishaq Kāzirūnī and ‘Ayn al-Qudat Hamadānī were demolished on Isma'il's 
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orders.” Shah Ismā'īl's purpose was to weaken all other rival Sufi traditions 
in Persia in order to monopolise power only for himself. 


The Suppression of the Sufi Orders under the Safavids 


The intolerant religious policies ofthe Safavid Sufi order did not allow for the 
propagation of other Sufi orders, which were expelled from the country.” 
The persecution of Sufi orders happened gradually during the Safavid era. 
Shah Ismāīl obliged Sufi orders to decide either to accept Twelver Shi‘ism 
or to leave Persia. Shah Ismail was hostile to rival Sufi orders; for instance, 
the followers of the Sufi order of Abū Ishaq Kazirüni (d. 426/1035)" were 
suppressed by the Shāhs command. ^ However, the Ni'matullāhī Order 
was to a certain extent exempt from persecution, since Shah Ni'matullahs 
descendants, who controlled the order in Persia, were related to the Safavid 
court through intermarriage,” as the head of the order in Persia, Nur al-Din 
Baqi (d. 920/1514), had married a sister of Shah Tahmasb and lived with the 
nobles in a Safavid palace. Once Shah ‘Abbas II (r. 1052/1642-1077/1666) 
was enthroned, the Safavid relationship with Ni'matullahis became less 
friendly. Shah ‘Abbas was heavily influenced by Shi'ite clerics, a fact which 
led to the suppression of Sufi orders, and most of these Sufi orders went 
underground. 

The Ni‘matullahi Sufi order was in decline before the ascension of the 
Safavids, as Shah Ni'matullahs son and spiritual successor, Shah Khalīlullāh 
(d. 862/1458), departed for India in 1447? The decline of the order reached 
its peak when the sole deputy of Khalilullah and his son, Mir Shams al-Din, 
passed away in 854/1450. There was a spiritual hiatus experienced by the 
Nimatullāhī order when the Ni‘matullahi masters, blood descendants of 
Shah Nimatullah, became more political and symbolic figures under the 
control of Safavids with no spiritual charisma.* 

The animosity between the followers of the Safawi and the Ni‘matullahi 
orders had a long history, which became part of the doctrinal beliefs and 
practices of both groups. Zarrinküb proposes that it started as a quarrel 
between two religious groups because the Haydaris, named after the Safawi 
Sufi master Haydar, had more Shi'ite tendencies, whereas the Ni'matis, 
named after Shah Ni‘matullah, had Sunni tendencies.” In the latter part of 
the Safavid era this quarrel ceased to have any religious meaning and became 
a ritual played out for the Safavid kings. According to Kathryn Babayan, "By 
the age of Shah Abbas I (r. 1587-1629), these spontaneous performances were 
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transformed into ritualized fights between two futuvvat factions (Ni'matul- 
lahi and Haydari), in which the monarch himself participated:* 

The Dhahabiyya order is known in Persian history for its contribution 
to the mystical and theological literature of the Sufi orders. Due to the sup- 
pression of all Sufi orders, there was a decline in the Dhahabi order as well 
as the other great Shi'ite Sufi orders, such as the Nūrbakhshīyya.** Scholars 
have claimed that some of the great figures who belonged to the School of 
Isfahan during the Safavid period were affiliated to this order.* 

The Nagshbandīyya and Khalwatiyya, which were known to be Sunni, 
were the first two Sufi orders to be suppressed by the Safavids. Many other 
Sufi orders which had Sunni spiritual chains of initiation were forced to 
disguise themselves and adopt an Alawi system of belief.** Later on, the 
Safavid kings were able to suppress Shi'ite Sufi orders with the support of 
Shi'ite clerics. As Amanat writes, "By the end of the seventeenth century, 
Nimatullahīs, Nuqtavis, Hurüfis, and the Sufi ghulat were systematically 
persecuted and removed from the political scene:*” 


The Importation of Shi'ite Clerics from Lebanon 


After the consolidation of the Safavids and the declaration of Shi'ism as the 
state religion, there was a need for a more theological and jurisprudential 
religious organisation. Persian Shi'ite thought started to be formalised dur- 
ing this era, and as a consequence of the importation of Shi'ite ulama from 
Jabal al- mil in Lebanon the Shi'ite clergy gained an authoritative position 
in the Safavid social and political system. As Mansur Sefatgol observed: 


Since they [Shi'ite seminary scholars] had close relations with the state, 
and it, in turn, needed them for elements of its operation, the new class 
of Shīī 'ulamá' constituted a significant proportion of the administra- 
tion. The religious institution, then, occupied a position of considerable 
power throughout the Safavid period, and was involved in all aspects 
of Iranian society. In effect, the Safavid state became the defender of 
Shi'ism, while at the same time it used Shi‘ism as a tool to legitimate 
their political and cultural claims.** 


Therefore, the relationship between Shi'ite clerics and Safavid kings was 
mutually beneficial. Again, according to Sefatgol, “The Safavids supported 
the religious institution through financial aid and appointed members of 
the ulama to the religious offices ofthe state. In return, the religious institu- 
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tion supported the political and religious goals of the state and defended it 
against internal political and religious challenges.*9 

Shah Tahmasb Safawi (r. 930-984/1524-1576) was very enthusiastic about 
importing Shi'ite scholars from Shi'ite seminary schools. His support for 
these scholars eventually created a religious environment in which any 
opposition to the Shi'ite clerics was considered a blasphemous act. ‘Ali ibn 
al-Husayn al-Karaki, known as Muhagig Karaki, (d. 941/1534) was among 
those scholars venerated by Shah Tahmasb Safawi who became an influen- 
tial Shi‘ite scholar in the history of Safavid Shi'ism in Persia.” Karaki was 
appointed as ‘Deputy of the Imam’ (ngib al-imam), which legitimised his 
religious authority as the ultimate religious power after the Imam.” Shah 
Tahmasb stated, ‘It is clear that opposition to the religious verdict of highly 
ranked Shi'ite scholars (mujtahidin), who are the protectors of the law of 
the master of messengers, is equivalent to polytheism (shirk)? 

It was during the reign of Shah Tahmasb (r. 930-984/ 1524-1576) that the 
Shi'ite seminary scholars were given the supreme authority over religious 
matters, which marked the beginning of the struggle between Sufis and 
Shi'ite scholars. At this time Shah Tahmasb also expelled the Mevlevi Sufi 
order from Persia.” As Shi‘ite religious sciences were being formalised in 
Persia, Karaki was the first scholar to revive the old animosity between the 
‘people of the Sufi Path’ (ahl-i tariqa) and the ‘people of the religious laws’ 
(ahl-i sharia). He also was the first person to write a treatise against Sufism 
in Safavid Persia.” 


Qalandars and Libertinism 


Shi‘ite clerics during the Safavid period often denounced Sufis for their 
alleged "libertinism and for not following Islamic laws. This accusation was 
largely based on their distaste for the antinomianism of the wandering der- 
vishes. Many wandering dervishes, known as Qalandars, had migrated to 
Persia from India; they were not known for following all Islamic laws and 
were therefore called antinomian dervishes (darwīshān-i bī-shar'). These 
dervishes were not initiated into any Sufi order and did not have any firm 
discipline based on following the traditions of an order. 

Indian Qalandari culture was slightly different from what are known 
as the classical Qalandari beliefs and doctrines. During the 7th and 8th 
centuries of the hejira (13th and 14th centuries C.E.), there were numer- 
ous Qalandars in India. Lal Shahbaz Qalandar (d. 672/1274) and Abt ‘Ali 
Qalandar (d. 722/1323)” were the most influential figures among them. Lal 
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Shahbaz adopted the lifestyle of the people of blame (malamatiyya)," and 
resided in the taverns (kharābāt) becoming popular because of his miracles 
(karāmāt).> 

The Malāmatiyya (the Path of Blame) was a mystical movement which 
began in Nishabur in the 8th century, the point of which was to mortify 
ones passions by incurring public blame.” The movement began as a reac- 
tion to the increasingly artificial, hierarchical formalisation of Sufism and 
the hard-line views of certain shariah-minded Sufis, which did not mean, 
however, that they rejected either the letter or spirit of the shariah. None- 
theless, the Malamati movement became open to misinterpretation of its 
philosophy, such that after a while some Sufis used Malamati doctrine as 
an excuse for their libertinism and rejection of shariah. This group of 
Sufis, who did not follow shariah and were not initiated in any Sufi order, 
were known as darwīshān-i jalālī” or the Jalaliyya.** Zarrinküb proposed 
that the Jalālī Sufis represented what remained of the Qalandari'ite culture, 
which involved wandering and begging.” 

The Qalandars criticised the relationship between the Sufi master and 
his disciple. The path of Sufis was generally considered to be separate from 
that of the Qalandars, as Sufis had their own codes of conduct and station, 
whereas Qalandars adopted a libertine path of life without any obligations. 
The Qalandari movement soon became known for its decadence, and the 
name qalandar became a derogatory term in society, while preserving its 
positive value as a poetic topos.'^* The claim by the Qalandars and wan- 
dering dervishes to be the inheritors of the culture of Sufism provided the 
Safavids’ Shi‘ite clerics with a perfect excuse to accuse Sufis of libertinism 
and not following Islamic laws. 


The Qizilbash and the Safavid Monarchs 


The leaders of the Safavid movement came to power through the self-sac- 
rifice of devout Safavid Sufis called Qizilbash.’ During the Safavid era, the 
Qizilbash were committed disciples of the shahs. As Ata Anzali observed, 
‘Qizilbash religiosity was marked by a mixture of shamanistic ideas, Sufi 
ideals, and a distinct messianic vision: They were extremist Sufis in the 
service of their master. They soon became an elite group of Safavid bureau- 
crats who wielded enormous influence on Persian social and political affairs. 

After the initial period of the consolidation of exoteric Shi‘ism, the Safa- 
vid kings soon perceived the Qizilbash as a threat to the state. Their passion 
for political authority and their strongly authoritarian character made the 
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Safavid shahs suspicious of their activity,” since the diehard Qizilbash had 
ultimate authority after the king. However, after the importation of Shi‘ite 
scholars into Persia, the Shi'ite scholars became the second most important 
authority within the political and social systems of Persia, and successfully 
rivalled the Qizilbash. Shah ‘Abbas I (r. 1588-1629) in particular was suspi- 
cious of the Qizilbash and reduced their tribal and spiritual power in soci- 
ety. He suppressed some of them and clearly demonstrated his dissocia- 
tion with their extremist views,” emphasising his reliance on Shi‘ite clerics. 

As Rasūl Ja'farryan has noted, Shi'ite tradition allowed Shi'ites (espe- 
cially Shiite scholars) to penetrate the royal court, the caliph’s court or 
other ruling classes of society which were not part of Shi'ite society or did 
not follow Islamic laws." Most Shi‘ite scholars supported the Safavid kings, 
viewing them as their protectors although they had no religious legiti- 
macy.” The last Safavid king, Shah Sultan Husayn (r. 1105/1694-1135/1722), 
was the only ruler who was himself a seminary student, and as a result he 
put a lot of effort into supporting the hierarchy of Shi'ite clerics.'? As a ruler, 
Sultàn Husayn was opposed to Sufism. He insulted, humiliated and perse- 
cuted Sufis. Sufis who practised dhikr were executed and many Sufi masters 
were banished from their homes. One of the most active and fervent sup- 
porters of Sultan Husayn was that great Shi'ite scholar and enemy of Sufism, 
Muhammad Bāgir Majlisi (d. 1110/1700).'* 

As Mast ‘Ali Shah observed: 


In every province and suburb they humiliate the people of spiritual 
knowledge (ahl-i ma'rifat) and the adepts in mystical states (ahl-i hal). 
And in every land and in every place, they try to eliminate the people of 
certainty (ahl-i yaqin) and possessors of sainthood (sahib wilayat). The 
worst part is that they think these obscene acts are good deeds and they 
dub their iniquity ‘relieving religion of troublesome elements.” 


Mast ‘Ali Shah for this reason referred to Sultan Husayn as an ‘ignorant 
king’ whose persecution of Sufis ended with the emigration of all Sufis from 
Persia and led to the fall of the Safavids."^ 


The School of Isfahan 


Shah ‘Abbas I (r. 996-1038/1587-1629) moved the capital of the Safavid Empire 
from Qazwin to Isfahan. Although Isfahan was an abandoned city after the 
Seljuk era (429-552/1037-1194), it flourished under the kingship of Shah 
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‘Abbas. His domination of the Persian Gulf and his ability to consolidate the 
Persian Empire created a better opportunity for commerce and economy. 
Isfahan, being the capital city, became the centre of attention for Safavid 
kings. Numerous magnificent mosques, bazaars and monuments were built, 
and much effort was put into the improvement of Shi'ite seminary schools. 
Isfahan became a centre for Shi'ite seminaries and the religious sciences." All 
Shi'ite sciences from jurisprudence to mystical philosophy flourished in Isfa- 
han. Some of these philosophers taught the classical mystical philosophies of 
Ibn ‘Arabi and Suhrawardi, which were not part of practical Sufism."? 

The School of Isfahan was an asylum for scholars of a Sufi tempera- 
ment who wanted to be immune from clerical persecution. None of the 
philosophers following this school openly declared their affiliation to a Sufi 
order,” although they had respect for Sufi ethics and beliefs." These the- 
osophers were careful to distinguish themselves in the eyes of the elite and 
the common people from the wandering dervishes. According to Leonard 
Lewisohn, “They [the highest adepts of the Isfahan School of theosophers] 
rigorously insist on distinguishing between the “vulgar” or “popular” 
(awamm) generality of dervishes and the "high" and “elect” (khass) Sufis?” 

Muhammad Bāgir Astarabadi, known as Mir Dāmād (d. 1040/ 1632), 
was the earliest figure in the School of Isfahan:** He was highly respected 
by Shah ‘Abbas and was connected to Sufism through the philosophy of 
illumination (hikmat al-ishraq) initiated by the works of Suhrawardi (d. 
587/1191) and Ibn 'Arabīs philosophy,” although he was not affiliated to 
any Sufi order. Mulla Sadra (d.1050/1640), the greatest philosopher in the 
School of Isfahan, was also influenced by Sufi philosophical ideas and his 
works were full of references to Sufi masters. The Transcendent Philosophy of 
the Four Journeys of the Intellect (Al-hikmat al-muti'aliya fi-l asfar al-'agliyya 
al-arbaa) is his masterpiece, in which work he used Sufi terms like ‘unity 
of being’ (wahdat al-wujūd) and 'presential knowledge (‘ilm-i hudüri)."* 

Mulla Sadra was highly influenced by Ibn ‘Arabi but opposed to the lib- 
ertinism of Qalandar forms of Sufism. He wrote a book called Kasr al-asnam 
al-jahiltya fī kufr [dhamm] jamāat-i al-Sufftya [mutasawifa] (Breaking the 
Idols of Ignorance through Refutation of Sufis), ^ written in defence of mys- 
tical philosophies and in refutation of vulgarised forms of Sufism."* As 
Lewisohn maintains, ‘[The treatise] is one of the most important docu- 
ments for the understanding of seventeenth-century Persian Sufism and 
the causes of the clerical persecution of Sufism during the period?" In this 
treatise he condemns both pseudo-Sufism and the superficial observance 
of the religious laws. 
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In his “Treatise on Three Principles (Risāla sih asl), Mulla Sadra con- 
demns the jurists (fugahā) and scholastic theologians (mutakalimin) of his 
time and defends the ideals of true Sufism against both groups. Lewisohn 
points out that Mulla Sadra introduced himself as khādim al-fugarā (servant 
of the poor—a common term for Sufis), which clearly shows his affiliation 
with Sufism. He also wrote about the necessity of having a master on the Sufi 
path.”* One can conclude that he was an advocate of philosophical Sufism. As 
Lewisohn explains, ‘Mulla Sadra, in this work [Sih asl] at least, is an advocate 
of specifically Sufi philosophical mysticism (hikmat), rather than some inde- 
pendent Shrite philosophical mysticism divorced from the Sufi tradition?” 

Another great figure in the history of mystical Safavid Shi'ism was 
Muhsin Fayd Kashani (d. 1090/1680), a disciple of Mulla Sadra and his son- 
in-law, who had spiritual connections with Shaykh Baha al-Din ‘Amili (d. 
1030/1621).** "Āmilī, who was a seminary teacher, jurist, mystic (Grif) and 
master theosopher (hakim), ^ was a crucial figure for the connection of 
Sufism and Shi'ism. There is no doubt that he was a Sufi while acting as 
Shaykh al-Islam of Isfahan where he was respected by all the different reli- 
gious groups in Persian society.” 

Theosophers of the School of Isfahan accomplished their mission to a 
certain extent by keeping the mystical tradition and philosophy of Sufis alive 
in the seminary schools. Their influence is undeniable, given that Muham- 
mad Bāgir Majlisi, who was known to be a vehement enemy of Sufism, 
admired Mir Dāmād. Mir Damad, Mulla Sadra and Shaykh Baha'i were 
generally respected by Shi'ite clerics. They were among the very small num- 
ber of people who were crucial for the survival of the mystical philosophy 
of Sufism during the Dark Ages of the Safavid dynasty. 


Clerical Opposition to Sufism in Safavid Persia 


From the very first generation of Shi'ite clerics during the Safavid era, the 
animosity between ‘people of the Sufi path’ (ahl-i tariqat) and ‘people of 
religious laws’ (ahl-i sharia) became evident. Karaki, one of the first Shi‘ite 
scholars from Lebanon, as mentioned above, was extremely anti-Sufi and 
wrote a treatise in refutation of Sufis. The Shi‘ite clerics were politically and 
financially supported by the Safavid kings, and in return the Safavid kings 
were theologically and religiously legitimised by Shi'ite scholars. Shaykh 
Hur ‘Amili (d. 1091/ 1680) was a well-known scholar of hadith (muhadith), 
author of an encyclopaedia of Shi‘ite traditions called Wasa'il al-Shia,™4 
who wrote an anti-Sufi treatise called Risalat al-Ithna asharia fi al-radd ala 
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al-Süfiyya (The Treatise of the Twelver Shi'ites in Refutation of the Sufis)” 
in which he referred to the Quran, Shi'ite traditions and the narration of 
Shi'ite seminary scholars to demonstrate the heretical beliefs of the Sufis.”° 

Mulla Muhammad Tahir Qumi (d. 1098/1686) was another figure 
among the major Shi'ite scholars opposed to Sufism and philosophy. He 
was contemporary to both Majlisis and known to be affiliated with the Akh- 
bàri school of Shi'ism. In a dispute recorded between Mulla Muhammad 
Taqi Majlisī and Oumī, he vehemently refuted Sufism.*” Tuhfat al-akhyar 
by Qumi was among the most important Sufi refutations of Sufism written 
in this era.** His Mūnis al-abrar is a compilation of his poetry in praise of 
Imam ‘Ali, in which the poet refutes Sufis. Muhiban-i Khuda is another 
treatise dedicated to Shah Sulayman in refutation of Sufism, and Maladh 
al-akhyar is yet another treatise written by him, in which disparaged the 
Sufis. He also wrote al-Fawa'id al-diniyya, which contains a denunciation of 
Sufism and philosophy.” 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad Ardabili, known as Muqaddas Ardibili, 
(d. 993/1585), was an influential Shi'ite scholar to whom a treatise called 
Hadiqat al-Shia, partially written in refutation of Sufism, is attributed." 
In this treatise all Sufis are viewed as heretical Sunnis in opposition to the 
Shi'ite Imàms, with traditions and sayings going back to the Shi'ite Imams 
showing that the Imams were against Sufism. The author also criticised 
Hallāj, Bistami, Ibn ‘Arabi and other great figures within the Sufi tradition.” 
Some Sufis like Mast ‘Ali Shah (d. 1253/1837) maintained that this treatise 
was not written by Muqaddas Ardibili, citing in this respect Muhammad 
Bāgir Khurāsānīs (d. 1090/1679) claim that Hadiqat al-Shi'a was written by 
Mufiz al-Din Ardistani (in the 16th-17th centuries). 

However, the most serious blow to Sufism to be delivered by the Shi'ite 
ulama came from Muhammad Bāgir Majlisi (d. 1110/ 1700), who was 
appointed the Shaykh al-Islam of Isfahan,'^ and who, as Rasül Ja'fariyan 
observed, was crucial to the campaign of the Shi'ite seminarians against 
Sufis.'** Majlisi was a bigoted, exclusivist Shi'ite who exhibited fanatical 
behaviour towards all Islamic sects other than his own, and was zealously 
concerned with gaining a monopoly over the religious system of Persia.’ 
As Mangol Bayat has pointed out, Majlisi was one of the first Shi'ite clerics 
to lay down the doctrinal basis for the supremacy of Shi'ite clerics, allowing 
themselves to intervene in personal lives of people." 

Although Ayn al-Hayāt is Majlisīs best-known and most detailed refu- 
tation of Sufism, he wrote numerous books on the subject, such as I'tiqadat. 
He maintained that all Sufis were Sunnis. However, he did not deny that 
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there were Shi'ites who were ascetics like Shaykh Safi al-Din Ardabili, Ibn 
Tàwwüs and Ibn Fahad Hilli, who belonged to the mystical tradition. Majlisi, 
however, claimed that they were not Sufis but merely held mystical beliefs.” 

Interestingly, Majlisīs father, Mulla Muhammad Taqi Majlisi, held strong 
Sufi beliefs. Muhammad Tagī (d. 1070/1660), known as the ‘First Majlis? 
(Majlisi-yi awwal), was born in 1003/1594.* He was a pupil of Shaykh 
Bahai. The senior Majlisi’s solid reliance on sayings and traditions said to 
have come from the Prophet and the Shi‘ite Imāms (akhbar or ahādīth) led 
to the assumption that he was an Akhbārī jurist. Based on the first Majlisīs 
writings and historical evidence, it seems more than likely that he belonged 
to a Sufi tradition."* Majdhūb ‘Ali Shah and Mast “Ali Shah suggested that 
the first Majlisī was initiated into Sufism by Shaykh Baha'i." His mystical 
beliefs led contemporary Shi‘ite clerics to oppose him. Sayyid Muhammad 
Mir Luwhi Sabziwari Isfahani (d. after 1000/1592 before 1083/1673) attacked 
the first Majlisī for defending Sufis.** One of the staunch enemies of Sufism 
was Mulla Muhammad Tahir Qumi (d. 1100/1689), who had harsh disputes 
with the first Majlisi for writing so favourably about Sufi philosophy.» The 
first Majlisīs treatise entitled Encouragement to the Wayfarers (Tashwiq 
al-salikin) is strong evidence of his Sufism." 

Muhammad Bāgir Majlisīs belief about the position of his father in 
respect to Sufism was highly inconsistent. In some of his writings he men- 
tioned that his father was a Sufi but repented of his beliefs at the end of his 
life.5 In other places he claimed that he was not a Sufi but socialised with 
them because he wanted to guide them to the path of truth. 5? The relation- 
ship between Majlisi Senior and the Sufis is undeniable, and it would seem 
that Majlisi Junior was looking for a way to justify his father's relationship 
with Sufis. 

In his campaign against the Sufis, Majlisi Junior banned all Sufi gather- 
ings and the uttering of the Sufi invocation yā hu (O He!), such that his dis- 
ciples were known publicly to smash any pots in which the blowing of the 
wind could create the sound of ha. Majlisīs campaign succeeded in turning 
the public against Sufism, and nearly all the seminary scholars used to curse 
the Sufis during their sermons in the mosque. Sayyid Qutb al-Din Tabrizi 
wrote a letter to Shah Sultan Husayn stating that animosity towards Sufism 
was so dominant that the Shi‘ite clerics damned the shah’s ancestors for 
being Sufis.” As a consequence of this poisonous atmosphere, the major- 
ity of the Sufi Orders emigrated to India or else went underground during 
the 17th century. The mystical path of Sufism continued to be represented 
among members of the School of Isfahan, who, however, did not publicly 
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declare themselves to be part of the Sufi tradition. Unfortunately, the teach- 
ings of this school were available only for the educated elite. Lastly, there 
were bands of wandering dervishes, whose approach to Sufi doctrine and 
practice was a world apart from that of the classical Sufi orders. 

In conclusion, the Safavid era was one of severe decline for the entire 
Sufi tradition in Persia in terms of organisational development, practical 
teachings and mystical literature. Although nearly all religious minorities 
were suppressed, among them all the Sufis received the harshest treatment. 


Sufism and Clerical Shi'ism during the Afsharids and the Zands 


This decline in Sufism continued throughout most of the Afsharid 
(1148/1736-1163/1750) and Zand (1163/1750-1209/1794) periods. The chaotic 
nature of the period precludes any academically reliable historical account 
of the state of Sufism in Persia during this time, but it is clear that the major- 
ity of the Sufi orders had already emigrated out of Persia. There are very few 
accounts about the Sufi revival by Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah at the end of Karim 
Khan's reign (1163/1750-1193/1779). As Mast ‘Ali Shah put it, for about half a 
century Sufism had been dormant in Persia.” About this particular period 
Ma'süm Shirazi maintained, ‘For about seventy years, people were distant 
from any spiritual merit or station. People of knowledge were pushed to the 
periphery. After the arrival of Sayyid [Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah], however, discus- 
sions about Sufism and the Divine Reality [tariqat wa haqiqat] reappeared 
among people."? From the end of the Safavid period and into the Zand rule, 
seminary scholars and philosophers did not command respect among the 
ruling class and, as Ma'süm Shirazi observed, “The people of that era lived 
in ignorance and neglect.”°° 

The Shi‘ite clerics, despite their relative lack of authority, did not tolerate 
any other religious group and continued to persecute the Sufis.'^ The schol- 
ars tried to maintain their prestige among the masses and cultivate their 
relationship with the royal court. As Mansur Sefatgol stated, “The religious 
offices, which were a vital part of the state, survived and were operative 
even under Nadir Shah. The Afsharid and Zand dynasties had their own 
state-religious administration, and they regularly appointed leading reli- 
gious leaders to state religious offices, such as Sadr, Qadi or Mullabashi^* 
These titles became formalised but the rulers, especially Nadir, did not have 
much respect for them, and they had little power or influence among the 
ruling classes. 
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The Afsharid Dynasty (1148-1163/1736-1796) 


The mighty king of Persia and the founder of the Afsharid dynasty, Nadir 
Shah (1100-1160/1688-1747), was born into a low social class in Khurasan 
and was the eldest son of Rida Quli Khan.’ He was a talented man, and 
his brilliance as a general in battle was remarkable. Nadir's attitude towards 
religion was much more liberal than those of any of his predecessors or 
successors. He had studied the Jewish and Christian holy books'** and was 
open to learning from other religions, accepting some aspects of other 
religions as divine revelation. He was interested in religious debates and 
gathered Jewish, Christian and Muslim leaders together to debate different 
theological matters. He was not popular among the Shi'ite clerics, mainly 
because he supported reconciliation between Shi‘ism and Sunnism and the 
idea of Shi‘ism being taught within Sunni schools of laws. Nadir's views on 
Shi'i and Sunni disagreements were more liberal than those of other kings 
and rulers of that period," although Nadirs attempt to reconcile the two 
sects was rebuffed by the Turks (Ottomans).'*6 

During certain periods, Nadir suppressed and reduced the power 
of Shi'ite seminary scholars and favoured Sunnis. Although he built a 
golden dome and minarets for Imam ‘Alfs shrine in Najaf, he did not favour 
the clerical hierarchy of Shi'ism.'** Nadir seized the mosque revenues and 
abolished the position of high priest (sadr al-sudür) in the country, while 
assigning him a very small pension just for maintaining the name." 

Sufism was part of popular culture, but, as Malcolm said, "Ihe contempt 
of Nádir for the arts by which the dervishes, and other religious mendi- 
cants, imposed on the credulity of his countrymen, was shown on every 
occasion."? Mast ‘Ali Shah in this regard commented, ‘Since Nadir Shah 
murdered some of the descendants of Shaykh Safi al-Din and harmed a 
number of friends of God, the kingdom of Afsharids vanished quickly" 
This judgement, whether true or not, is at least indicative of Nadir’s poor 
relationship with the Sufis, and theirs with him. 


Karim Khan Zand 


Karim Khan Zand (1116-1193/1705-1779) was the ruler of Persia and founder 
of the Zand dynasty. He made great effort to establish a unified kingdom 
while fighting his rivals. For a short period he was able to create a stable 
and prosperous capital city, Shiraz, in South Western Persia. Malcolm said 
of Karim Khan, ‘It is pleasing to recount the actions of a chief, who, though 
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born in an inferior rank, obtained power without crime, and who exercised 
it with a moderation that, for the times in which he lived, was as singular as 
his humanity and justice? Karim Khan, not of high birth, had no authority 
in Nādirs army, but was capable.’ He was the chief of a small tribe, which 
was a branch of the Lak tribe. Although he was an ambitious man, goodness 
of heart, noble courage and a forgiving personality."* 

According to Amanat, ‘By 1757 the rise of Karim Khan Zand in the 
south was the only positive outcome. His regency was the most benign and 
durable of any attempt since 1722 to revive a nominal Safavid rule and gov- 
ern in the shadow of its memory: He rewarded and gave encouragement to 
all industrious classes of his subjects. Persia’s cities flourished under his rule 
but none more than Shiraz.” The prosperity and stability Karim brought 
created an opportunity for different guilds, groups and religious minorities 
to flourish under his rule, which in turn allowed the Sufi missionaries to 
return to Persia for their revivalist movement. ”* 

During the Zand period, dervishes were viewed as mystics with supernat- 
ural powers, connected to Indian culture. Jani, a Qalandar who was against 
Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah (the first master in the revivalist movement of the Ni‘mat- 
ullahis in Persia), was one of the wandering dervishes from India who lived, 
according to the historians of time, like other wandering Sufis. In this con- 
text, Rustam al-Hukamā narrates stories about dervishes of that time who 
were ‘perfect Sufis and spiritual kings, mentioning a certain Darwish Bay- 
raki who was 300 years old, and could talk to animals. He used to eat bread 
with tobacco juice and smoke as much opium as possible. He possessed only 
a horse, a parrot and a ragged garment, and no shoes or hat, which are all 
indicative of Dervish Bayrākīs metaphysical power. Rustam al-Hukama cat- 
egorised him among the group of ‘pure Muslims (Musalmān-i pāk).” 

Following the migration of Ni‘matullahi masters to India in the Safavid 
period, the connection between Persian Ni‘matullahi disciples and mas- 
ters became extremely limited due to the geographical distance between 
Persia and India. However, they were not totally disconnected and a few 
Nimatullāhī disciples would still go to India for visitation with their mas- 
ters. It was during this era that Rida ‘Ali Shah (d. 1214 A.H./1799 C.E.), the 
Pole (qutb) of the Ni‘matullahi order, received complaints from his disciples 
who were scattered across Persia regarding their need to be under the direc- 
tion of a master to reunite the order."* 

Shi'ite clerics did not have much influence in the royal courts of either 
the Afsharids or Zands, which made it possible for Ni'matullahi masters 
directly to interact with their disciples in Persia."? Therefore, teachers were 
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sent off to Persia to guide the Ni‘matullahi disciples and seekers of the path. 
As Abbas Amanat asserts, ‘Some of his [Rida ‘Ali Shah] disciples were dis- 
patched to Iran for the purpose of providing guidance to the remnants of 
the order’ Hence, the revival movement of the Ni‘matullahi order was 
formed by the spiritual guides sent by Rida "Alī to Persia. 

Upon the Ni'matullāhīs arrival in Persia, Karim Khan established a 
good relationship with the Ni‘matullahi masters. Shi'ite clerics who did not 
want to lose their social authority were able, however, to spread slanderous 
accusations about Ni‘matullahi masters. As a result, Karim Khan became 
suspicious and intolerant of the order and banished Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah and 
his disciples from Shiraz."' 

There are different accounts of Karim Khan’s religious lifestyle. John 
Perry asserted that Karim Khan revived traditional Shi‘ism, which was sup- 
pressed by Nadir Shah. It is true to an extent that Karim Khan did not 
suppress Shi‘ite clerics, but he did not favour them as had the Safavid kings. 
Malcolm said, “The mode which Kerreem Khan took to attain and preserve 
his power, was different from that pursued by any former monarchs of Per- 
sia. He made no effort to gain strength with the aide of religious or supersti- 
tious feelings? He did not accept many irrational traditions narrated by the 
seminary scholars. One of these traditions was about the Antichrist. Once, 
when he was accused by Shi'ite seminary scholars of not accepting the say- 
ings of the Shi'ite Imams, he replied, “The Imam never uttered irrational 
words, these [certain Shi'ite traditions] are attributing irrationality to the 
Imāms™* On the whole, although Karim Khan was a religious person, he 
made use of his own innate powers of reasoning, and did not rely on the 
interpretations of Shi'ite clerics per se; however, one cannot deny Shi'ite cler- 
ics influence over all the classes of Persian society, including the king. How- 
ever, in comparison to other kings, he was far less subject to their influence. 

Malcolm notes how '[h]e built tombs over the remains of Sadi and 
Hafiz, which are deposited near Shiraz, and endowed these edifices with 
gardens and lands for the support of the dervishes, or holy men, appointed 
to watch over them." He was a powerful and strong ruler of Persia, who 
was always cautious lest he lose power among people and his rivals. While 
he never declared himself against Sufism or all Sufis, neither did he show 
much sympathy for Sufism."* If he felt that a certain group would challenge 
his authority, he would suppress it. Seeing that he was suspicious of Ni'mat- 
ullahis claiming political authority, he banished them. Karim Khan did not 
support any seminary schools or Sufi lodges during his reign. It has been 
said that he believed that those religious classes—Shi‘ite clerics, seminary 
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students, wandering dervishes and sayyids collecting money for religious 
matters—were parasites on Persian society and refused them a pension.” 
Karim Khan died in 1194/1780 at nearly 80 years old. He had been a ruler for 
26 years, 20 of those without any rival to his rule. Following Karim Khan's 
death, there was a three-year period of civil war (1193-1195/1779-1782), 
which Zarrīnkūb has rightly called ‘the age of terror’ (asr-i wahshat).'** 


‘Ali Murad Khan (r. 1195-1199/1781-1785) 


‘Ali Murad Khan Zand (d. 1200/ 1785) was the fifth Zand ruler, who 
spent most of his time suppressing revolts and his Zand and Qajar rivals. 
His approach to social, religious and philosophical minorities was not 
as tolerant as Karim Khāns. He was not a humane ruler and was intol- 
erant of religious minorities, ordering the plundering of the Church of 
Julfa from which he took the gold for use in minting his own coins."? 

The historical narratives about his relationship with Ni'matullahis indicate 
that it underwent different stages. "Alī Murad Khan supported the Ni'mat- 
ullāhīs at the beginning of his rule. Nevertheless, since the wandering der- 
vishes showed no respect for the Zand rulers, he eventually turned against 
all Sufis. ‘Ali Murad Khans reaction to the wandering dervishes affected all 
other Sufis.” He ordered that the ears of Ma'sūm ‘Ali Shah and Nar ‘Ali Shah 
should be cut off and banished them from Isfahan. (A detailed account of 
this incident is in the following chapter.) He died in the year 1199/1785. 

It was at the end of the reign of the Zands and beginning of that of 
the Qajars that Shi'ite scholars became seriously alarmed about the Sufis, 
whom they viewed as a serious rival religious movement. The revival move- 
ment of Usüli scholars took place in this era. Shi'ite seminary schools were 
divided into two schools: Usülism and Akhbārīsm. The roles of Akhbari 
scholars were less authoritative. On the other hand, Usüli scholars consid- 
ered themselves to be deputies of the Imàm with more of an authoritative 
role towards every aspect of the lives of the Shi‘ite community. The Usüli 
scholars had faced a bitter loss of power after the Safavid era, and so fought 
intensely to regain their power and would not tolerate any rival theological 
or mystical schools. As Joanna De Groot pointed out, "By the end of the 
century [during Afsharid and Zand rule], twelver ulama were consolidating 
an orthodoxy that buttressed the arguments for the authority of mujtaheds 
with clearer opposition to rival tendencies?* 

The Usüli scholars during the Zand period had lost the financial sup- 
port of the government and so had little authority among society's govern- 
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ing class. As a result, the ulama entered the economic market. The chronic 
weakness ofthe state was a powerful incentive for the ulama to venture into 
trade, agriculture, moneylending and property speculation.*:Even though 
Usüli jurists such as Aqa Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani and other Shi‘ite cler- 
ics put a lot of effort into suppressing Sufism, specifically the Ni‘matullahi 
order, during the end of the Zand and beginning of the Qajar period, Sufism 
flourished due to the revivalist movement led by the Ni‘matullahi masters 
who migrated back from India to Persia.’ 


The Jurist-Sufi Conflict in Qajar Iran: Aqa Muhammad Khan 
(r. 1195-1211/1782-1798) 


The founder of the Qajàr dynasty, Āgā Muhammad Khan Qajar (d. 
1211/1797), was the most powerful enemy of Karim Khan and chief of the 
Qajar tribe. Following the reign of the Zands, Āgā Muhammad Khan 
became king of Persia when the country faced disunity, conflict with neigh- 
bouring countries and civil war. For most of his life he had to negotiate with 
enemies and engage in wars with neighbouring countries.’ He had had 
close contact and meetings with the Ni'matullahis' during the time he had 
been imprisoned by Karim Khan in Shiraz, and thus became sympathetic 
towards them. Mast ‘Ali Shah stated that long before the reign of the Qajar 
dynasty, the Qajars had had a good relationship with Sufis.” 

It was during these chaotic years that the Shi'ite clerics had the oppor- 
tunity to consolidate their power without reliance on the royal court. In the 
late 18th century, as the Qajars wanted to control Persia, Shi'ite Usüli clerics 
waged their bloodiest movement against other Shi‘ite scholars whom they 
accused of holding heretical beliefs. The two major victims of this move- 
ment were their old enemies: the Akhbari scholars and the Shi'ite Sufis.” 

During the initial years of the formation of the Qajar dynasty, the Shi'ite 
clerics of the Usüli School consolidated their power and suppressed the 
rival school of Akhbarism. Wahid Bihbahani, known as the reviver of the 
Usüli School, was mainly responsible for the suppression. His son, Aqa 
Muhammad ‘Ali, continued his father’s career of intolerance and succeeded 
in suppressing the other movement rivalling Usülism, that is to say, Sufism, 
and thus gained the title of Sufi-killer.** 

These persecutions of Sufism forced Sufi masters to conceal their beliefs 
to safeguard themselves from complete annihilation by the Usuli scholars. 
Despite this clerical hostility different parts of the Qajar state witnessed 
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a revival of Sufism. During the reign of Fath ‘Ali Shah (r. 1212-1250/1797- 
1834), the Usüli Shi‘ite clerics who viewed Sufis as dangerous rivals to their 
authority became influential in the government. One such influential figure 
was the aforementioned scholar, Aqà Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani, who was 
the champion of the anti-Sufi movement. 

These clerics were alarmed about the danger that Sufism posed to their 
authority. They also knew that some of the Qajar princes had sympathy for 
Sufis, and were aware that some Sufi masters such as Rawnag ‘Ali Shah (d. 
1225/1810) did not hesitate to criticise them.*” According to Rawnag, the 
Usüli scholars did not have any legitimate spiritual permission from the 
Imam to guide the masses, nor were they his deputies."* Shi‘ite clerics were 
more often than not victorious in these quarrels, which usually ended in the 
banishment, flogging or execution of the Sufis. Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah was thus, 
for example, executed by Āgā Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani, an episode that 
will be explored in detail in the next chapter. 

Fath ‘Ali Shah, the second Qajar monarch, is known to have been a reli- 
gious man, interested in following those exoteric Islamic laws which pro- 
vided religious legitimacy for the Qajar dynasty. As Kamran Aghaie indi- 
cates, Like the Safavids before them, the Qajars used Shri religious symbols 
and rituals to promote their legitimacy:* These efforts by Fath ‘Ali Shah 
created a mutually beneficial relationship between the Shi‘ite clerics and the 
monarch. In fact, it is said that Fath ‘Ali Shah used to say that he was the dep- 
uty of Shi‘ite clerics. As Amir Arjomand observes, "Fath ‘Ali Shah showed 
his gratitude for the clerical support of the new dynasty with deference, stat- 
ing “our rulership is on behalf (bi-niyabat) of the mujtahids of the age ^ 

Many Shi'ite scholars emphasised the religious role of the king, with 
some believing the monarch to be the deputy of the twelfth Imam. The 
ulama believed their seminary studies qualified them to be the best inter- 
preters of the tradition of the Shi'ite Imams and gave them spiritual author- 
ity from the Hidden Imam as the living guides for society.*” In this capacity, 
they also collected religious taxes and alms as representatives of the Imam. 
Therefore, they became financially powerful and limited the role of the king. 

Shi‘ite scholars successfully influenced Fath ‘Ali Shah and convinced him 
to embrace their animosity towards the Sufis. As Abbas Amanat declares, 
"Despite their great though ephemeral popularity, the Sufis were losing 
ground to the ulama, who under Fath ‘Ali Shah (1797-1834) enjoyed even 
greater support. Fath ‘Ali Shahs attitude toward Sufis was one of reticence 
and suspicion, which no doubt contributed to the increasing hostility of the 
ulama and was reflected in their numerous anti-Sufi refutations.”** Some 
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of these clerics, such as Āga Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani and Mulla Ahmad 
Naraqi, wrote poetry and treatises in refutation of Sufism. These scholars 
tried to maintain a friendly relationship with the Qajar king because they 
were concerned that the Sufis would penetrate into the Qajar court, thereby 
directly challenging their authority. This behaviour ended in the suppres- 
sion of both Sufism and all other Shi‘ite schools of thought. They practised 
excommunication, as Joanna de Groot narrates: 


One expression of professional identity was the expanded use of ‘ortho- 
dox’ mujtaheds exercise of takfir — the act of declaring opponents kafir/ 
infidel or heretical. These powers were used against Sufis in Kirman in 
the 1790s, Kirmanshah in the early 1800s, in Gilan in 1819-20 and Tehran 
in the reigns of Fath ‘Ali Shah (1797-1834) and the pro-Sufi Muhammad 
Shah (1834-48). While this did not eliminate Sufi interests and beliefs, it 
sharpened ideas or boundaries of orthodoxy and the ‘ulama’s power to 
establish them.” 


In this context, Mast ‘Ali Shah quoted a wise man, without mentioning 
his name, who laconically opined that one can summarise Shi‘ite beliefs 
as the damnation of all other Muslims." Mast ‘Ali Shah indicated that 
Usüli scholars believed that all other followers of the Prophet Muhammad 
besides themselves, meaning all the Islamic groups and Shi'ite groups other 
than the Usūlī school of law, were debauchees (fasiq) and infidels. They also 
believed that they were the only true heirs of the Prophet Muhammad." As 
Mangol Bayat says: 


The bitter Akhbari-Usuli controversy that dominated Twelver Shia cir- 
cles in the seventeenth, eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries must 
be viewed as a reaction to the power acquired by the mujtahids. Some 
leading Sufi masters and theosophers also strongly resented the mujta- 
hids dominance of the Shia intellectual scene, and objected to the lim- 
itations imposed by the official Usuli determination of Shia doctrines. 
Some of them echoed the Akhbaris in charging the mujtahids with liter- 
alism and a narrow-minded interpretation of the holy text.”° 


As will be discussed in detail, in certain cases Ni‘matullahi masters echoed 
Akhbārī views on certain issues such as taglīd (imitation) and challenged 
the authority of the mujtahids. Mast ‘Ali Shah is among those Sufi masters 
who always complained about exclusivist Usüli views. 
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Mast ‘Ali Shah remarked about the Usüli clerics of his time, “The major- 
ity of the scholars in that city [Karbala] are Usüli and people imitate them. 
All of them are enemies of Sufis and Akhbari Shi‘ites. They follow the path 
of taunting and damnation toward these two groups or any other Muslim 
group. [Their enmity is to the extent] that they would annihilate anyone who 
belongs to one of these two groups in Karbala?" Even a conservative semi- 
nary scholar and Sufi like Husayn ‘Ali Shah (d. 1234/1818) was not protected 
from persecution.” As mentioned earlier, the Usüli scholars were intoler- 
ant towards any Shi'ite scholars who had mystical tendencies. Mulla ‘Abd 
al-Samad Hamadani is among those few seminary scholars who became 
disciples of the Ni‘matullahi masters. However, he was persecuted by the 
other seminary scholars after his initiation into the Ni‘matullahi order.” 

Most of the wandering dervishes and Khāksār Sufis (known as Jalalis) 
during the Qajar era traced themselves back to Ghulam ‘Ali Shah Hindi 
(Indian), for whom there exists no biography or dates. It is clear that he 
was of Indian origin and inheritor of the Indian Qalandari culture.“ Shi'ite 
Sufis like Mast ‘Ali Shah vituperated the antinomian behaviour of Qaland- 
ars in an effort to clarify their own respect for and belief in Islamic laws.” 
The masters of the organised Sufi orders were well aware of the accusation 
of jurists about the libertinism of all Sufis. 

Ghuluww (religious excess and exaggeration) about the Shi'ite Imams 
was another accusation made by Shi‘ite scholars to refute those Sufis who 
were Shi'ites. However, masters like Mast ‘Ali Shah responded by claiming 
that extremism had always been a part of Usūlī Shi'ism and not Sufism."* 
However, Usüli clerics deliberately made generalisations that all Sufis prac- 
tised Ghuluww and condemned them as heretics. 

As mentioned above, Aqa Muhammad Bāgir Bihbahani (118-1205/1706- 
1790) is recognised as the founder of the modern Usüli school, and his 
views led to its triumph?” and the imposition of absolute religious authority 
on society.”* Bihbahani and his disciples developed the Usūlī school into 
a methodological theory for the emerging body of the mujtahids trained 
in the ‘Atabat (the holy cities of Najaf and Karbala in Iraq) madrasas. His 
efforts resulted in consolidation of the power of ijtihad, which became 
restricted to them alone, the so-called mujtahids."* Besides the theological 
disputes between Usülis and Akhbaris, Bihbahani often resorted to physical 
violence to enforce his views."^ 

Bihbahānī had his own executioners (mir ghazab) to persecute his rival 
Akhbari scholars and later on his son, Āgā Muhammad ‘Ali, followed a sim- 
ilar path in relation to the Sufis.™ The final blow to the Akhbari School was 
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accomplished at the end of the 18th century at the hands of Āgā Muham- 
mad Bāgir Bihbahānī and his son, Āgā Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahānī, known 
as the ‘Sufi-killer’ 

Āgā Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani (the eldest son of Baqir Bihbahani)*” 
became a well-known scholar, largely due to his zealous campaign against 
Sufism. In a brief fatwa issued on the question of the Ni‘matullahis’ activ- 
ities he declared, ‘Beyond any doubt, the deviation of this damned group 
from the path of rightfulness and true guidance, and their efforts to pro- 
voke discontent and to corrupt people of the cities, have become obvi- 
ous and apparent??? Bihbahani bluntly declared, "Ihe responsibility [for] 
such acts [punishment of the Sufis] falls only within the jurisdiction of the 
‘ulam@ and the executioners of the holy law:*** The powerful minister, Hajji 
Ibrahim Khan I‘timad al-Dawla (d. 1216/ 1801), arrested two Ni‘matullahis 
and sent them to Kirmanshah, stating, We send them... to be delivered 
over to you [Aqa Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani], whom we consider as wis- 
est, the most learned, the most virtuous of all the oulamahs ['ulama] of our 
kingdom. Put them to death, confine them, or punish them in the way you 
deem most proper and most consonant to the decrees of the holy religion’ 
Mast ‘Ali Shah remarked that the enmity of Ibrahim Khan, ruler of Kirman, 
and other rulers towards Sufis was due to their overwhelming ignorance 
(jahl-i murakkab) and prejudice (taassub). The governor of Kirmanshah, 
Mustafa Quli Khan Zanginih, thus supported Āgā Muhammad ‘Ali Bih- 
bahānī in the execution of Ma‘sum ‘Ali Shāh.”* 

Mast ‘Ali Shah maintained that Aqa Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani was sec- 
ond only to Mulla ‘Abd Allah Kirmani for murdering Sufi masters during 
this period,” although the former was more active in propagating the exe- 
cution of Sufis in Persia. In certain cases, he used his powerful connections 
to capture Sufi masters such as Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah and Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah 
(d. 1215/1800).”* From his letters to the Qajar rulers such as Fath ‘Ali Shah, 
it is clear that he had a good relationship with the ruling class of Persia.” 

The two-volume treatise written by Āgā Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani in 
1796 and entitled Risāla-yi Khayrātīyya constituted the harshest refutation 
of Sufism penned during this era and is still quoted by bigoted anti-Sufi 
Shi'ite mullahs in modern-day Iran.” Mast ‘Ali Shah complained that the 
Shi‘ite scholars did not see any problem with accusing other Muslims, even 
if their accusations were not true, justifying their bigotry by a tradition from 
Imam Nagī to the effect that Shi'ites are supposedly permitted to slander 
Sufis. Bihbahānī in his Khayratiyya everywhere resorts to this technique of 
pious blanket slander of his Sufi opponents.” 
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Bihbahàni was apprehensive about the popularity of Nur ‘Ali Shah, 
Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah, Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah and Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah, calling them 
‘the beasts of the path’ or ‘the wolves attacking the lambs of Islam; in par- 
ticular fiercely criticising Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah for his ‘corrupt’ beliefs.” He 
accused them all of ‘misguiding’ the public and of ‘undermining the rules 
of the applied sharia’. He also condemned Sufis for being tolerant towards 
other religions.” In a couple of places in his treatise, Muhammad ‘Ali Bih- 
bahani calls Ma'süm a Chūkī (yogi), connecting Ma'süm to ‘heretical’ Hin- 
dus and Indian Sufis.^* 

He sent letters to Shi'ite scholars and governors warning them about the 
dangers of the Sufi movement in Persia. He did not mind at all using force 
to physically suppress the Sufis. He described in detail his own view about 
the formation of Sufism as being an innovation in religion,” and referred 
to the traditions of the Shi'ite Imams in the refutation of Sufis and Sufism.*% 
He tried to demonstrate that Sufi masters were careless about observing 
Islamic laws (sharīa)*” and permitted what should have been prohibited 
by Divine Law.** His treatise has two main chapters: one on the erroneous 
beliefs of Sufis and the other on the infidelity of Sufis. The subtitles in ref- 
erence to Sufi masters give an indication of the sort of poisonous jargon and 
vituperative tone of the work: '[c]iting some of the nonsensical beliefs of 
Sufis such as Ibn ‘Arabi and others.” The greater part of this book is ded- 
icated to biographies and explanations of Sufi masters' lives, but the tone 
of the work reflects the authors conceited bigotry and intolerance. Being 
pervaded by foul language and insults towards Sufi masters and Sufism in 
general, any dignity which he may have had as a scholar is lost, so that his 
work sinks to the basest level of personal polemic. Despite Āgā Muhammad 
"Alīs knowledge of poetry, his poems against Sufism are trite and superfi- 
cial. His son, Āgā Muhammad Ja'far Al-i Āgā (d. 1259/ 1843), followed his 
father’s path by writing a book in refutation of Sufism, which is almost a 
complete copy of his father’s treatise.^^ 

Another well-known opponent of the Sufis was Mulla ‘Abd Allah Kir- 
mani, who lived through the end of the Zand and beginning of the Qajar 
eras and was an influential cleric among the people of Kirman. Although 
there are no accounts of his life in the well-known biographical books of 
Shi'ite scholars such as Qisas al-'ulamā', Mast ‘Ali Shah states that he was 
the first seminary scholar who dared to order the murder of Sufi masters in 
Persia.” Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah even predicted that he would be killed by Mulla 
"Abd Allah Kirmani, who in fact issued the death sentence on Mushtaq in 
1206/1792. 
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Mirza Abū al-Oāsim Japulqi, known as Mirzay-i Qum? (d. 1231/1816), 
also wrote a treatise in refutation of Sufism. He was a contemporary of 
Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah, and accordingly there will be a detailed explanation of 
this treatise in the chapter on Majdhüb. From the correspondence between 
Qumi and Fath ‘Ali Shah it is clear that they had a friendly relationship. 
Royal princes and courtiers had a lot of respect for Oumī.”5 Qumi was 
always anxious to prevent the penetration of Sufis into the kings court." 
He maintained that the path of Sufism did not conform to the divine law 
of Shi‘ism.”4” 


Conclusion 


The animosity of Shi'ite scholars in general and Usüli clerics in particular 
towards Sufism during the 18th and 19th centuries has been a promiment 
feature in the social and religious history of early Persia over the past 300 
years. 'There were apogee points of the persecution of Sufism during this 
period. After the formalisation of the Shi‘ite seminary sciences at the end 
the Safavid era, the inquisition of Sufism led by Shi'ite scholars was champi- 
oned by Majlisi Junior in the late 17th and early 18th centuries. His polemics 
succeeded in causing the emigration of all the Sufi orders from Persia. Dur- 
ing the Afshar and Zand eras, the power of the Shi'ite clerics waned, and 
Persia experienced political instasbility, providing an opportunity for Sufi 
masters to revive their spiritual doctrines and practices in the main towns 
of Persia. 

However, at the end of the Zand dynasty and at the beginning of the 
reign of the Qajars, Usüli scholars consolidated their power and started 
to persecute the Sufis again. The champion of this second inquisition of 
Sufism was Āgā Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani. Sufis were the indirect victims 
of the libertinism of the Qalandars and wandering dervishes, whose lack 
of observance of Islamic laws was used by the Shi‘ite scholars as a reason 
to refute all Sufis. They were also direct victims of their main rivals, the 
formalist Usüli Shi'ite clerics, who were extremely zealous in maintain- 
ing their social and religious authority over the populace at all costs. As a 
result, it became customary for most Persians to be against Sufism. Rejec- 
tion of Sufism was no longer just a religious act but became a prestigious 
and fashionable intellectual position for elites and men of learning to hold, 
a position which is still largely maintained by intellectuals in contemporary 
Iranian society today.” 
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The seminary scholars were thus largely successful in their campaign to 
marginalise Sufis and Sufi masters from the greater society of Persia.” Mast 
‘Ali Shah confessed that the majority of the Persian people were against 
Sufism due to the power of the Usüli clerics over the masses.” In his chap- 
ter about Isfahan, Mast ‘Ali Shah stated that although many Sufi masters 
came from that city, during his own time the majority of the people were 
against Sufis. He commented as well that: 


The general tradition of Persians is that whoever talks about self-morti- 
fication, spiritual striving, improvement of morals, and disciplining the 
carnal soul or follows the path of perfection of the soul, actualization 
of the spiritual path, purification of the heart, and refinement of the 
soul, and whoever mentions the term ‘Sufi Path’ (tariqat), or Divine 
Reality’ (haqiqat), or the tradition of gnosis, or follows the path of ascet- 
icism, piety, submission, acceptance, poverty, and annihilation is to be 
declared an infidel and heretic without any proof or evidence." 


It is undeniable that the clique of anti-Sufi mujtahids delivered a strong blow 
to both the survival and the revival of the Sufi orders in Persia, especially 
to the Ni‘matullahi order during the Zand and Qajar periods. But unlike in 
the Safavid era, the Ni'matullāhīs did not emigrate from Persia during the 
Qajar period, but rather made superficial changes in their appearance and 
practices in order to adapt to the oppressive anti-mystical milieu that sur- 
rounded them. After Rida ‘Ali Shah passed away, many of the later Ni‘mat- 
ullahi masters adopted the wearing of the garments of Shi‘ite scholars and 
decreased their emphasis on Sufi practices that might draw public attention 
to them. As an example, silent dhikr replaced the practice of loud dhikr ses- 
sions. This tactic of dissimulation made them less vulnerable to persecution 
by Shi'ite scholars who opposed them.^* 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Ni‘matullahi Order from Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah 
to Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah 


Introduction 


After a period of social turmoil in Persia under the Safavids during the 
16th and 17th centuries, and the ensuing religious inquisition against Sufis, 
Sufism was almost completely suppressed; only a few Nürbakhshi masters in 
Mashhad and Dhahabis in Shiraz remained. In the 16th century the Ni‘mat- 
ullahi masters of Persia had immigrated to the Deccan plateau in India. As 
Amanat states, "By the end of the seventeenth century the Ni‘matullahis, 
Nugtavīs, Hurūfīs, and Sufi ghulat had been systemically persecuted and 
removed from the political scene? As a result, and as noted above, there 
was an intermission in Sufi activity in Persia that lasted until the Zand era 
As Mast ‘Ali Shah stated, ‘From the middle of Shah Sultan Husayn’s era to 
the end of Karim Khāns, the tradition of Sufism was abolished in Iran? 
He continued, ‘For approximately sixty years, Iran was devoid of Sufi doc- 
trines and the subtleties of certitude and no one’s ear heard the name of the 
spiritual path (tariqat) and no ones eye saw a person of the spiritual path 
(ahl-i tariqat):^ 

The religious system of society during the Zand and Qajar periods 
was inherited from the Safavids and was based exclusively on the exo- 
teric aspects of religion. This belief system gave all power to Shi'ite Usūlī 
scholars. For this reason, only conservative Sufi orders that simultaneously 
addressed both the exoteric religious and the esoteric spiritual needs of the 
people could play any open role in Persian society. The Ni'matullahis and 
Dhahabis were the two major Sufi orders involved in the intellectual and 
spiritual revival of Sufism during this period. The instability of the polit- 
ical leadership also opened up the opportunity for charismatic Sufi mas- 
ters to enter Persia and propagate their beliefs. As Foltz observes, "With the 
weakening and instability of government, however, came a resurgence of 
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charismatic leadership from among the Sufi brotherhoods, particularly the 
Ni'matollahis and the Nurbakhshis whose esoteric teachings held sway over 
a large number of the general population. 

All the three main Sufi orders (Ni‘matullahi, Dhahabi and Nürbakhshi) 
already had their followers scattered around Persia, and indeed Sufism, 
contrary to Mast ‘Ali Shahs assertion above, had not been completely erad- 
icated. However, the Sufis had remained dormant underground until the 
advent of the revival movement. Amanat points out that “[t]he most out- 
standing example of this revival can be seen in the activities of the Ni‘mat- 
ullahi emissaries, who by the second half of the eighteenth century had 
attracted a large audience in the southern and central provinces? One of 
the most crucial acts in the Ni'matullahis' revival movement was the cen- 
tralisation of the leadership around a few of the charismatic Ni‘matullahi 
masters. Of necessity, these charismatic leaders were aware of the persecu- 
tion of Sufis by their clerical foes. 

Rida ‘Ali Shah (d. 1214/1799) was the last known master of the Ni‘mat- 
ullahi order in India. Some of the hagiographers of the order believe that 
he was of Persian descent, but his ancestors had lived long enough in India 
to be called Deccani.” He had not attended any religious seminary schools. 
He was an ardent Shi'ite and had good relationships with both Muslims 
and non-Muslims.* Living in Indian society during a relatively calm period 
made him more tolerant towards other religious groups. He felt the need to 
dispatch some of his disciples to Persia to provide guidance to the remnants 
of the Ni‘matullahi order there, especially after he received complaints 
from those who sought guidance on the Sufi path but could not find any 
Ni‘matullahi masters. It has been said that, once in Persia, a sayyid kept 
seeking to enter the Ni‘matullahi path but, after searching far and wide, 
could not find a master and therefore went to the Deccan. In the Deccan, 
he complained to Rida ‘Ali Shah which resulted in him deciding to send a 
deputy to Iran.” It was in 1184/1770 that Rida ‘Ali Shah Deccani appointed 
Mir ‘Abd al-Hamid with the spiritual title of Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah to propa- 
gate the spiritual teachings of the Ni‘matullahi order in Persia." Mast ‘Ali 
Shah claims that Rida ‘Ali Shah was the main reason the people of Persia 
heard about Sufism and were able to meet people of the spiritual path.” To 
a certain extent this statement is accurate, yet Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah himself 
played the main role in the return to Persia of the Ni‘matullahi order, which 
soon became one of the most important Sufi orders there. Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah 
(Rida ‘Ali Shah’s spiritual deputy) played the crucial role in the revival of the 
order and trained all the influential masters on whom the continuance of 
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this movement heavily relied. Numerous scholars and poets belonging to 
the Ni‘matullahi order were originally initiated under his guidance.” 


The Ni‘matullahi Persian Sufi Order and Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah 


Ma‘sum ‘Ali Shah was born in Haydarabad (modern-day Hyderabad) in the 
Deccan." Izadgushasbs Shams al-tawārīkh is one of the few texts in which 
Ma‘sum’s birth date is mentioned, and in it the author gives it as being the 
year 1147/1734.5 Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah had come from a noble Muslim family 
who were sayyids.'* Mast ‘Ali Shah said, “He was from a family of wealth and 
honorable lineage?” It is narrated that he rode a horse, moving through the 
streets like a prince, and 80 people used to accompany him holding gold 
and silver staves, as was the tradition in wealthy Indian families. Despite 
all this wealth, he was not satisfied and his inner desire for spiritual truth led 
him to seek a spiritual guide. Eventually, he met Rida ‘Ali Shah and became 
his disciple. A day after his initiation he gave up all his wealth to the poor 
and needy.” The account of Ma'sūms admission to the khānagāh of Rida 
"Ali Shah gives a good picture of the dominant culture of asceticism among 
the Nimatullahis. Ma'süm, being among those Sufis who reached the high- 
est state of spirituality in the order, is a guiding model for other wayfarers 
on this path, as is narrated in Janāt al-Wisal (a compendium written by Nur 
‘Ali Shah (d. 1212/1797) and completed by two other Ni‘matullahi masters): 


He said to himself, "The king has told me 

If you want admission you must come alone; 
Truly, I am accompanied by much worldly wealth- 
How can I be alone with all these possessions?" .. 
So all that our hero owned 

He gave away amongst his friends 

And of all his wealth kept not even enough 

To carry a gift to his sovereign lord... 

Along the road, on his way to the khānagāh, 

He found some camel dung,” 

And, having nothing else, took it with him 

As an offering to that incomparable one.” 


Under Rida "Alī Shah's guidance, Ma'süm became qualified to be a spiritual 
guide (murshid), resulting in Rida ‘Ali Shah bestowing the Sufi cloak 
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(khirqa) on him, qualifying him to tread the Sufi Path and initiate others 
into its mysteries.” Rida ‘Ali Shah then appointed Ma'süm to go to Persia 
and guide the seekers of spiritual truth on to the path of Imam Rida.* 

During Ma'süms life in Persia the masters of the Ni‘matullahi order 
adopted the life of wandering Qalandars. They wandered around and did 
not have any profession or work. As Pourjavady mentioned, they were sup- 
ported by the endowments of their wealthy disciples. They did not deny the 
fact that they had no income or jobs. As Rida ‘Ali Harati (d. 1211/1796), one 
of Ma'sūms disciples, said: 


My idleness is busyness and all my business is idle; 
I have no job — I am unemployed — and I dance. 


The path of Sufism as propagated by Ma'süm was an ecstatic path oriented 
towards intoxication (sukr) rather than Sufism of the school of sobriety 
(sahw). Ma'sūm and his disciples conducted themselves with enthusiasm 
and fervour.” 

Mast ‘Ali Shah says that around the year 1190/1776, Ma'süm and his wife 
went to Shiraz via the sea route,” although ‘Abd al-Rafi' Haqiqat relates that 
a different route by way of Afghanistan was taken for Ma'sūms entrance to 
Persia. From Afghanistan he went to Mashhad in Khurasan, and from there 
he went to the holy shrines of the Shi'ite Imams in Iraq. Finally, he went to 
Shiraz where he took up his Sufi teaching work." 


Shiraz and Karim Khàn Zand 


Shiraz, which was ruled by Karim Khan (r. 1164-1193/1751-1779), was known to 
be more socially and politically stable than many other areas of Persia. Karim 
Khan was able to improve the trade routes, as a result of which communica- 
tion with other trading cities became easier. This brought relative prosperity 
to Shiraz. Therefore, lots of wandering Indian dervishes started to migrate to 
the prosperous cities of Persia.” Some scholars believe that Karim Khan's sys- 
tem of governing people was based on a tribal and fatherly manner.” He was 
not particularly religious and was known for his tolerance and forbearance. 
Malcolm indicated that during Karim Khans reign Ma'süm arrived in Shiraz, 
where he soon gained fame by having more than 30,000 followers. Most 
probably Malcolm overestimated the number of initiates, though the figure 
does represent the popularity of Ma'sūm among the people of Shiraz." Abbas 
Amanat believes that Ma'süm gathered round him a small number of disci- 
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ples who were very active in propagating Ni‘matullahi beliefs. Ma'sūms cha- 
risma attracted a growing number of disciples in Shiraz, among whom were 
Mulla ‘Abd al-Husayn Tabasi Fayd ‘Ali Shah (d. 1200/1786), his son Mulla 
Muhammad ‘Ali Nar ‘Ali Shah (d. 1212/1797),3+ and Mulla Mahdi Mushtaq 
"Alī Shah (d. 1206/1792) who were initiated into the order during this period. 

Nar ‘Ali Shālrs description of his first encounter with Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah 
is a good depiction of the Sufi path of love. Whether or not it is a true story, 
it represents the beliefs and the mentality of the Ni‘matullahi masters dur- 
ing that era. While Nur ‘Ali Shah was wandering around the city of Shiraz, 
he met a sayyid (Ma'süm) at whom children were throwing stones at the 
instigation of some Shi‘ite scholars. In response, Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah did not 
lament, but sang a poem: 


Children’s stones have turned 
My head into a tulip bed 
Ah, it’s springtime 
And madness reblossoms.** 


He viewed this attack in a poetic manner. The stones were viewed as rain, 
which is a blessing that ends in the blossoming of flowers, and so he did not 
exhibit any protest. 

The majority of Persians viewed Sufis as libertine dervishes who smoked 
hashish and did not bother seriously to follow shariah. For instance, Rustam 
al-Hukamā, a well-known historian of the time, talked about Dervish Bay- 
raki (Darwish Bayraki) and mentioned that dervishes smoked opium and 
received offerings from people." On some occasions dervishes were very 
arrogant regarding warning the rulers and kings and were known to take 
the side of the people in their opposition to the king. A good example is the 
account of Ahmad Shah Durrani (1134-1186/1722-1773) who lived during the 
era of Nadir Shah's and ruled Afghanistan. Once when he decided to attack 
Khurasan, a dervish came to him and started to insult the king in order to 
dissuade him since his decision would end in the massacre of people.** 

Another challenge to the state was the quasi-Mahdist beliefs of the Sufis 
and their masters. These beliefs of certain masters had a very strong influ- 
ence and authority over their disciples. The ultimate spiritual authority of a 
master could sometimes present a challenge to the authority of a sovereign. 
As a result, they were not always favoured by the kings. 

The ethical uprightness, courtesy, friendliness and humility of the Sufis 
towards the common people greatly facilitated their public fame. Ma'süm 
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became popular among the masses and Ni‘matullahi doctrines, which were 
steeped in the Shi‘ite spiritual tradition, became popular, while emphasis- 
ing spiritual matters of religion. They focused on the interior contemplative 
disciplines of Sufism but, unlike Qalandars, they did not reject the exo- 
teric rituals and laws of Islam. Consequently, the Sufis came to represent a 
middle path between the extremes of antinomian libertinism and philistine 
religious formalism. It has been said that once one of Shah Ni'matullahs 
disciples asked him whether an authority was needed for his disciples to 
administer their following of exoteric Islamic laws (sharia). Shah Ni‘mat- 
ullah replied, “The Ni‘matullahi libertines (rindan-i Ni'matullaht) do not 
need a magistrate (dārūgha).*” In another incident, a person taunted Shah 
Nimatullāh, stating that those who committed sins were not worthy of 
being his disciples. Ni'matullah replied, "How can they be worthy enough to 
be a slave of God and the people of the Prophet Muhammad, but not a dis- 
ciple of poor Ni'matullah*?'^ Basically, the spiritual doctrines of the Ni'mat- 
ullahi order were based on a moderate way of following the exoteric aspects 
of Islam while focusing on the esoteric aspects, which made this order quite 
popular, being suitable for the modest needs of the common people. 

This popularity led to the jealousy and opposition of Shi'ite Usüli schol- 
ars, who were always looking to undermine the position of the Sufis.” 
These clerics were cognizant of the fact that Karim Khàn was suspicious of 
any quasi-Mahdist beliefs and that he had his own peculiar understanding 
of the anti-Christ (dajjal). Karim Khan had stated that he did not believe in 
the traditions (akhbar) about the anti-Christ narrated by the ulama but had 
his own belief that the anti-Christ would be a person who claimed to be the 
divine manifestation and would be accompanied by many magicians and 
hashish smokers.* Basing themselves on the vulgar social parody of Sufis as 
all being hashish-smoking wandering vagabonds, it proved easy to manip- 
ulate Karim Khàn's mind and persuade him that Ma'süm "Alī Shah and his 
disciples really espoused corrupt, deviant and dangerous beliefs that were a 
serious threat to the religious standards of Persian society. Besides the Sufis' 
‘heretical’ beliefs, the clerics added that they also claimed kingship by add- 
ing the title of shah to their spiritual titles, which was also a threat to Karim 
Khan. These insinuations offended Karim Khan enough to cause his rela- 
tionship with the Ni‘matullahis to deteriorate* and ultimately caused him 
to banish Ma'süm and his disciples from Shiraz.* 

The fact that previously dispersed and fragmented Sufis were now cohe- 
sively reuniting and effectively reconstituting their orders after several 
centuries of exile and suppression (the foremost example of which was the 
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Ni‘matullahi revival movement) came to be viewed as a real threat to both 
the Shi'ite clerical establishment and the state. As mentioned earlier, Sufi 
orders were scarce in Persia and only a few Sufi masters had been living 
in Mashhad and Shiraz. However, the population of wandering dervishes 
was considerable, and their revival and unification under the banner of the 
Ni‘matullahi order presented a real challenge to the state and also to the 
authority of the ulama. 

Mast ‘Ali Shah believed that it was not Shi‘ite scholars who persuaded 
Karim Khan to banish Ma'süm, but Jani Hindūzādih, to whom Masūm 
refused to teach the knowledge of alchemy.” Jani is known to have been 
a Sufi: a wandering dervish with strong ties to Khan’s court. A number of 
hagiographical biographies of Ma'süm “Ali Shah state that six months after 
this banishment Karim Khan died, suggesting that this was divine punish- 
ment for his persecution of the mystics.“ 


Isfahan and ‘Ali Murad Khan 


Due to Karim Khans decision, Ma'süm relocated to Isfahan where Fayd 
‘Ali Shah became one of his most important disciples. Fayd was appointed 
the spiritual guide of seekers.* At the time ‘Ali Murad Khan was the ruler 
of Isfahan. He favoured Sufis and built a tekke” for the Ni‘matullahis called 
takiyya-i Fayd, named after Fayd ‘Ali Shah. Nur ‘Ali Shah succeeded his 
father (Fayd ‘Ali Shah) after his death, and became famous among the 


Shrine of Fayd ‘Ali Shah in Takht fülàd of Isfahan. (Photo by Hasan Roholamin) 
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people of his time." The number of Ma'süms disciples had increased in 
Isfahan, a fact which in turn increased the suspicion of the Shi'ite scholars 
and they consequently warned ‘Ali Murad Khan that the heretical beliefs 
of Sufis could bring about the end of his reign.” Another account indicates 
that while ‘Ali Murad Khan escaped Isfahan because of the Qajar threats 
to capture the city, some of the wandering dervishes (darwishan-i kuchih 
gard-i jalālī) blew their trumpets, which was indicative of their rejoicing 
at his troubles.” This event of rejoicing led to Ali Murad Khan harbouring 
feelings of hatred towards the Ni‘matullahis.* Javad Nürbakhsh states that 
‘Ali Murad Khan felt offended by Fayd’s behaviour, which led to his hatred 
of Sufis.” Abbas Amanats view is that the Ni'matullahis had a secret rela- 
tionship with Aqa Muhammad Oājār, and when ‘Ali Murad Khan left the 
city he found out about this relationship and subsequently banished them 
from the city.” 

Eventually, as Ahmad Diwanbaygi notes, the Shi‘ite scholars of Isfahan 
motivated Rustam Khan (‘Ali Murad Khans commander) to plunder and 
demolish the Fayd tekke and banish Sufis from there. Rustam Khan and 
Aslan Khan (‘Ali Murad Khan’s second-in-command for this mission) were 
sent to cut off the ears of Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah and Nur ‘Ali Shah in Mürchih 
Khurt near Isfahan as they fled the city. They also shaved the beards off 
these Sufi masters, which was a great insult and meant to deprive them of 
any spiritual legitimacy in the eyes of the populace.” 


Tehran, Kirman, Mashhad and Hirat 


Some scholars state that Aga Muhammad Khan Oājār either had previously 
met Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah or was familiar with the basic tenets of the Sufi doc- 
trine from the time of his incarceration in Shiraz.’ Ma'sūm ‘Ali Shah and 
Nar ‘Ali Shah travelled to Tehran where Āgā Muhammad Khan welcomed 
them and paid their travelling expenses to Mashhad. According to Mal- 
colm, Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah and Nür ‘Ali Shah fled to Kirman, where a Shi'ite 
scholar issued religious verdicts against them. Thus, Ma‘sim was forced 
to flee to Mashhad, but was refused admission.*” Other traditions, though, 
indicate that they arrived in Mashhad but were expelled after a short time.” 
Mast ‘Ali Shah also stated that Ma'süm headed directly for Mashhad after his 
banishment from Isfahan. There, he was able to visit the shrine of the eighth 
Imam of the Shi'ites. From Mashhad he dismissed Nutr ‘Ali Shah, Mushtaq 
‘Ali Shah, Rawnag ‘Ali Shah, and Husayn ‘Ali Shah and commanded them 
to return to their cities or anywhere else they were appointed to.” 
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After leaving Mashhad, his next destination was Hirat. There are two 
accounts of Ma'sūms journey after entering Hirat. Malcolm said that 
Ma'süm went to Hirat, desiring to go to Kabul and then India; however, the 
King of the Afghans compelled him to return to Persia.” Another source 
suggests that Ma'sūm had a dream about Rida ‘Ali Shah and, because at 
the time Ma'süm ‘Ali was so close to the city of his master, Rida ‘Ali Shah 
proposed that Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah should return to Persia, perhaps knowing 
that he was destined to martyred there.” 


Najaf, Karbala and Kirmanshah 


During Ma'süms time, the Shiite holy cities of Najaf and Karbala were places 
of refuge for Sufis. On his return from Afghanistan, Ma'süm first stayed in 
Najaf briefly and then headed for Karbala, where he was reunited with Nar 
‘Ali Shah, staying there for the next five years.5 It was during this period 
that Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah initiated the following persons to the brotherhood: 
Mulla ‘Abd al-Samad Hamadani (d. 1216/1802), Mulla Muhammad Nasir 
Darabi (d. 1226/1811) and Shaykh Zahid Gilani (d. 1222/1807). These persons 
were influential scholars in Shi‘ite seminaries and but became a group of Sufi 
scholars who started the transformation of the Ni‘matullahi order and its 
doctrines into an intellectually solid and theosophically sophisticated move- 
ment, elaborating its philosophical beliefs based on seminary teachings. 
Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah decided to go on another pilgrimage to Mashhad. 
But due to numerous invitations from his disciples from Kirmanshah, he 
stayed in Kirmanshah before travelling to Mashhad. In Kirmanshah, Aqa 
Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani, a staunch follower of the Usuli school and an 
active anti-Sufi scholar, became suspicious of Ma*sūms presence in Kir- 
manshah and arrested him.” Bihbahani was supported by Ibrahim Khan 
I‘timad al-Dawla, a minister, who was a strong supporter of Shi‘ite jurists, 
to the extent that he defended the view that the Shi‘ite jurists should act 
independently of the state when issuing jurisprudential verdicts, includ- 
ing verdicts of religious excommunication.* Ahmad Diwanbaygi states 
that Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah and his uncle Muhammad Khan paid a consider- 
able amount of money to a person to help Ma'süm to escape, but Ma'süm 
refused, claiming he was not guilty and therefore had no need to flee.*? 
There are different accounts about Ma'süm's martyrdom. One tradition 
narrates that he was murdered while performing a congressional prayer 
with his disciples. It is also reported that he was murdered in Bagh-i ‘Arsh in 
Kirmanshah by Āgā Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani himself and buried there. 
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Yet another account suggests that Ma'süm was drowned in the Qarasü river 
in 1212/1797.” Likewise, Nur ‘Ali Shah, who was appointed the successor to 
Ma'süm ‘Ali, was not immune from religious persecution; he was banished 
and so departed for Karbala and Müsil.^ 

Ma'güm was said to have lived for about 60 years and reputed to be 
a charming man with brown skin and hair, who wore the garment of the 
Qalandar Sufis and kept his hair long.” On his first encounter with him, 
Nur ‘Ali Shah said he saw a sayyid clothed in rags (jhindih pūsh). He was 
known for being a quiet person who paid no attention to worldly matters,” 
which connected him to the Qalandari’ite way of life. When he received a 
gift it would immediately be distributed among the needy and his disciples. 


From Popular Mysticism to Elitist Sufism 


There are numerous sayings and traditions about Ma‘sum’s life which 
confirm the view that he had adopted the Oalandari'ite way of life. Abbas 
Amanat calls Ma'sūm ‘Ali Shah ‘an Indian wandering dervish:”* As a result 
of several centuries of persecution of Sufism by the fundamentalist Shi‘ite 
clerics, the people of Persia had become strangers to their own traditional 
mystical culture. Mystical philosophy had ceased to be popular among the 
general population or among the merchants and craftsmen of the bazaar, 
and there were very few seminary schools where one could find theoso- 
phers teaching mystical hikmat, much less anything related to tasawwuf. 
The only way to meet Sufis was by meeting wandering dervishes who would 
beg for food or money as payment for a prayer or blessing. It was a popular 
way of being a dervish and attracted initiates and disciples who were more 
familiar with this type of Sufism than with its more sophisticated forms. 

These wandering dervishes initially came from India. They were called 
Qalandars among the common people, although their beliefs may have 
differed from the classical Qalandari’ite beliefs. They were known for the 
performance of extraordinary acts such as fire eating. People had respect 
for them and would bring votive offerings to them. They were known as 
lone Sufis (munfarid) because they did not belong to any Sufi order. Most 
of these wandering dervishes were known as darwishan-i bi shar‘ because 
they did not follow Islamic laws. This type of dervishhood was culturally 
popular in all Persianate societies, including that of India. Their beliefs were 
not accepted by Shi'ite scholars in India, but they were not systematically 
persecuted by scholars or rulers, and it was problem free for a wandering 
dervish to enter Persia. 
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The Ni‘matullahi masters’ beliefs on worldly matters were very close to 
those of the early ascetic Sufis, or even the wandering dervishes that lived 
during their time. Early Sufis such as Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) are known 
for their path of renunciation of the material world. Ma'süm believed that 
there were four types of death to reach the state of poverty (faqr): White 
Death (muwt-i abyad), which is hunger; Black Death (muwt-i aswad) refers 
to acceptance of the hurts caused by others; Red Death (muwt-i ahmar) 
refers to the suppression of the carnal soul; and Green Death refers to being 
content with ones possessions." These four types of death indicate a way of 
life that renounces the material world. There are numerous traditions and 
sayings by Ma'süm indicating the futility of this material world. He believed 
that the ease and comfort of this world are inconstant; thus, one should not 
rely on them.” 

Ma'süm Shirazi mentioned that Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah always advised his 
disciples to eat as little as possible.” He encouraged them to undertake 
physical mortifications and not to pay any attention to anything other than 
God. He said that one may not accumulate wealth although one’s heart may 
desire it. A real Sufi must be free of desiring anything other than God. He 
mentioned that there are some Sufis who are not outwardly ascetics (zahid), 
such as Solomon, who was inwardly an ascetic despite all his worldly wealth 
and dominions. If ones heart is occupied by worldly matters, then there 
is no room for God to enter. Only the love of God can be in the heart of 
Sufis.*° As one of the early Sufis, Rabi'a, said, “There is no place in my heart 
for the love or hatred of another:* To a certain extent, these beliefs were 
later emphasised and adopted by the Qalandars. 

Ma‘sum’s conduct, philosophy and practice were strongly influenced by 
the classical practices and beliefs of the Qalandars. But at the same time 
he was careful not to be confused with the libertine wandering dervishes, 
as some of these dervishes claimed to be Malāmatī Sufis and were often 
blamed for not following the sharia. Ma'süms understanding of Malamati 
philosophy was quite different from the general understanding of Malamati 
beliefs. He asserted, "Ihe Malamati is not the one who attracts blame 
through deliberately breaking the sharia; he is one who fears not follow- 
ing God's commands regardless of the blame received from others. He is 
clear that all Sufis must follow the path ofthe Prophet Muhammad. He said, 
"Liberation of the divine bird from the imprisonment of the cage of human 
nature is not accomplished without the effects of spiritual rapture, which 
is dependent on following the Prophet Muhammad: Shi'ite scholars fre- 
quently charged Ni'matullahis with blasphemy, but Ma‘sum was able, to a 
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certain extent, to reconstruct the exoteric framework of Ni‘matullahi beliefs 
in Persia by strongly advocating the necessity of following the sharīa.** 

Husayn ‘Ali Shah (d.1234/1818),* the sole master of the Ni‘matullahi 
order after Ma'sūm ‘Ali Shah and Nur ‘Ali Shah, came from a family of 
Shi‘ite seminary scholars. He travelled throughout Islamic countries in 
search of spiritual truth. Finally, he met Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah and Fayd ‘Ali 
Shah, and the former directed him to follow the spiritual guidance of 
Nar ‘Ali Shāh.** Mulla ‘Abd al-Samad Hamadani was among the schol- 
ars converted to Sufism by Husayn ‘Ali Shah during Ma'sūms life." 
Ma'süms charisma also thus attracted some of the shariah-minded sem- 
inary scholars whose spiritual guest led them to enter the Sufi path.** 

Another important decision of Ma'süms was that the majority of the 
disciples he spiritually trained for Persia would be Persian, though he him- 
self was from India. It was highly likely that he was aware that in order to 
revive the Ni'matullāhī order in Persia he needed to train some Persian 
Sufis and gain followers who had a seminary background. 


The Anti-Sufi Movement of the Shi‘ite Usuli Scholars 


As mentioned in the last chapter, this was a period of consolidation for the 
Usūlī Shi'ite scholars. Their triumph over the Akhbari school of Shi'ism 
increased their centralised power. As Joanna De Groot states, "By the end 
of the century [thirteenth century A.H /eighteenth century C.E.] twelver 
‘ulama were consolidating an “orthodoxy” that buttressed the arguments 
for the authority of mujtaheds with . . . opposition to rival tendencies; this 
did not preclude the pragmatic pursuit of alliances in particular local set- 
tings, as when the ‘ulama of Kirman, who attacked the popular Sufi mis- 
sionaries . . . also acquiesced in the rule of a local governor, whose wealth 
came from the leadership of dissident Ismā'īlī, as a guarantor of law and 
order.*? Shi'ite scholars claimed to be the religious authority drawing the 
boundaries between orthodoxy and heterodoxy. This allowed them to 
monopolise religious matters from within the seminaries. 

The religious practice of takfir was used by seminary scholars as a means 
of suppressing their religious rivals, and in this respect the Usüli scholars 
practised takfir against their rivals, the Akhbaris. With the start of Ni‘mat- 
ullahi revivalism in Persia, these Shi'ite scholars practised takfīr against 
Sufis in the 1790s, in cities such as Kirman, leading to the death of Mushtaq 
‘Ali Shah, and Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah. 
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As explained in the previous chapter, Āgā Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani, 
known as the Sufi killer, was the leading figure in the suppression of Sufis 
in Persia, especially the Ni'matullahis. His father, Āgā Muhammad Bāgir 
Bihbahani (d. 1205/1790), known as Wahid, is recognised as the founder of 
the modern Usüli school.” The prestige of his father’s acclaim as a famous 
theologian gave Àqà Muhammad ‘Ali more privilege and power among 
Shi'ite scholars. He also had some strong supporters among the ruling class 
of Persia. Ibrahim Khan was among those powerful ministers who sup- 
ported him. When Āgā Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani arrested Ma'güm ‘Ali 
Shah, Ibrahim Khan told him, ‘Put them to death, confine them, or punish 
them in the way you deem most proper and most consonant to the decrees 
of the holy religion?” Āgā Muhammad “Ali also warned Mulla ‘Abdullah, 
a low-ranking cleric among the followers of Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani, 
in Kirmān about Mushtaq, which led to Mushtāgs tragic martyrdom in 
1206/1792.” 


The Ni‘matullahi Sufi Order and Nar ‘Ali Shah 


Nur ‘Ali Shah (d. 1212/1797) is one of the most important figures in the 
history of the Ni‘matullahi revival of the 18th century.” He also played a 
significant role in the history of the revival of Persian Sufism after dec- 
ades of oblivion. Nur ‘Ali Shah's mystical way of life was close to that of 
the wandering dervishes. His appearance was more like that of a Qalandar 
than a scholar like Ma'süm, although he belonged to a family of scholars 
and his grandfather led the congressional Friday prayers (Imam jum'ih) 
of Tabas.”* There are two different stories about the birthplace of Nur ‘Ali 
Shah’s father, Mirza ‘Abd al-Husayn, who had the spiritual title of Fayd ‘Ali 
Shah. According to one account, he was born in Tan (Tabas) in Khurasan 
and later migrated to Isfahan to study seminary sciences.” Other scholars 
like Mast ‘Ali Shah recount that he was born in Isfahan some time around 
1758.% It is also said that Mirza ‘Abd al-Husayn left everything behind in 
search of the truth, and went to Isfahan.” It was at the end of Nadir Shah's 
reign that Mirza ‘Abd al-Husayn entered Isfahan and took up residence 
there,” where he became interested in the occult sciences, and practised 
numerical divination (jafr) and other occult sciences.” 

Under the supervision of his father, Nür ‘Ali Shah studied the com- 
mon religious sciences of the day. According to Muhammad Taqi Khuyi, 
‘As the exterior sciences ('ulūm zāhirī) do not open the gate of inner 
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sciences (‘ulum bātinī) and having the knowledge of exterior is a cause for 
the knowledge of inner, therefore, he entered the valley of seeking (wadi 
talab)” Fayd ‘Ali Shah took Nūr ‘Ali Shah to Ma'süm for initiation into 
the order and both father and son were initiated at about the same time, 
while Ma'süm was in Shiraz.’ As is written in Janāt al-wisāl, father and 
son became brothers on the spiritual path. Later on, the young Nur ‘Ali 
Shah reached the highest station of Sufism such that he even rose above the 
spiritual station of his father. Nonetheless both, after passing through cer- 
tain spiritual states, reached the level of perfection to guide others. Ma'süm 
gave them permission for the inculcation of dhikr and propagation of the 
spiritual path (tarīgat)."* They were to become the two most important fig- 
ures to be initiated into this order in the 18th century. Fayd passed away in 
1199/1784. 

Nür ‘Alī Shah was the closest and most important disciple of Ma'süm 
‘Ali Shah and accompanied Ma'süm on all his travels. Even in Mürchih 
Khurt, when Ma'süm dismissed everyone, warning his disciples that the 
commanders of ‘Ali Murad were coming to torture them, Nur ‘Ali Shah 
said, Where should I take a refuge, when I am from this refuge?” 

In Mashhad, Ma'süm dismissed him and told him to stay in Persia, 
whilst Ma'süm headed towards Hirat." Most probably, Ma'süm felt that 
Persia and the Persian Sufis needed spiritually strong masters like Nur ‘Ali 
Shah and Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah. Later on, Ma'süm handed over the leadership 
of the Ni‘matullahi order to Nur ‘Ali Shah who continued the revival move- 
ment. Upon the spiritual confirmation of Rida ‘Ali Shah, Nar ‘Ali Shah 
received permission to choose a successor for himself, hence the continua- 
tion of the movement.’ 

Nar ‘Ali Shah and Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah went to Kirman. Mushtaq was 
martyred in 1206/1792 and Nur ‘Ali moved on to Shiraz.”° Lutf ‘Ali Khan 
was the ruler of Shiraz at the time, and tried hard to harm Nar ‘Ali, which 
eventually made him migrate to the ‘Atabat in 1207/1792. 

In Iraq, he was favoured by Ahmad Pasha, the ruler of Baghdad and the 
surrounding area. Nur ‘Ali Shah became a popular figure among the people 
of Persia too. His eagerness to broadcast the Ni‘matullahi doctrines led to 
the initiation ofa large number of people into the brotherhood. Muhammad 
‘Ali Mudarris notes how ‘Nar ‘Ali Shah became famous everywhere: when 
he would stay in a city for a while to guide, people would gather around 
him to an extent that rulers would become suspicious of his activities and 
order his banishment from that city?" His popularity led to the jealousy of 
those who thought of Nur ‘Ali Shah as a rival to their authority. His primary 
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opponents were Shi'ite scholars who accused him of claiming kingship and 
not following Islamic laws.” 

Some of Nur ‘Ali Shāhs poetry directly challenged Shi‘ite clerics. In one 
of his poems he says, And from the command of Mahdi I will revive the 
universe with my breath:"> For Shiite clerics this was an outrageous claim 
anda direct challenge to their authority, as they considered themselves dep- 
uties ofthe hidden twelfth Imàm. Claiming to have direct contact (spiritual 
or physical) with the twelfth Imam was much more dangerous than not 
following Islamic laws. In extreme cases, it could end in the execution of 
the claimant. 

Nur ‘Ali Shah’s poems were full of ecstatic utterances (shathiyat). He 
says, ‘If you seek the divine light, the search is a vain effort; I am the orient 
of lights?"^ Or he goes further and directly addresses the Shiite scholars 
and says: 


O pious clergyman, 
If by now 
You haven't known us 
In the truth of Absolute Unity: 
Its we in the Kaaba, 
We in the idol-temple. 
The worlds are but attributes, 
We are the essence.” 


He used to sing these poems in the street while he was wandering around 
the city as a water bearer wearing the garments of the wandering der- 
vishes. People would be attracted to him and gather round him, and this 
became a successful way to broadcast the Ni‘matullahi doctrines. He also 
wrote poems in praise of the Shi'ite Imàms, which he used to sing in the 
streets. All of his poems were full of hidden mystical meanings, and many 
were ‘ecstatic utterances’ in a rhythmic format. Later Ni‘matullahi masters 
did not dare to make the claims Nur "Alī did in his poetry. For example, 
Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah stated that only the Prophet and Shi'ite Imams are the 
manifestations of divine essence, a rank which Nür ‘Ali Shah had claimed 
for himself. 

In the shrine cities of the Atabat many Shi'ite scholars were outraged 
by Nur ‘Ali Shāhs successful propagation of Sufism."* On the other hand, 
despite all the animosity, many well-known Shi'ite scholars were secretly 
initiated into the order or felt sympathy for Nur ‘Ali Shah.” 
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Two perfect examples of this are Mulla ‘Abd al-Samad Hamadani and 
Āgā Sayyid Mahdi Tabātabāī, known as the ‘Sea of the sciences’ (Bahr 
al-'ulūm) (d. 1212/ 1797)” It is recounted that some of the Shi'ite seminary 
scholars went to Sayyid Mahdi Tabataba' and asked him to issue an order for 
the excommunication of Nur ‘Ali Shah. Sayyid Mahdi refused to do so with- 
out meeting Nur "Alī Shah first. He asked Mulla ‘Abd al-Samad for a secret 
meeting with Nur ‘Ali Shah. When they met, Sayyid Mahdi began by deny- 
ing Sufism. However, it is said that, by the end of the meeting and due to the 
spiritual influence of Nür ‘Ali Shah, Sayyid Mahdi felt extreme sympathy for 
Sufism and, according to some Ni'matullahis, it is believed that he was even- 
tually initiated into Sufism."* However, scholars like Abbas Amanat believe 
that Bahr al--'Ulūms sympathetic attitude has been exaggerated."? Zarrinküb 
goes even further, saying that Bahr al-"Ulüm did not issue any religious ver- 
dicts because, while he was cautious with regard to the Sufis, he did not have 
any genuine sympathy for them.’ Some Sufi masters from other orders, 
such as Haji ‘Abd al-Wahab Naini (a Nürbakhshi master), were initiated into 
the order and became disciples of Nur Ali Shah because of his charisma.” 

Nar ‘Ali Shah resided for about five years in the ‘Atabat, where he was 
poisoned twice. In 1212/1797, he passed away in Musil and was buried beside 
Jonahs tomb.’” He wrote numerous treatises and books of poetry, includ- 
ing Risāla Jami‘ al-asrar, where the style of his writing is similar to that of 
the Gulistan of Sa‘di. Zarrinküb, though, has asserted that his writing is 
not comparable with Sa‘di’s Gulistan. However, his prose style represents 
a combination of the styles of two great Persian writers, Sa'di and Khāwja 
‘Abdullah Ansari (d. 481/1088)."* His Risāla usūl wa furū' discusses the- 
ological matters and is written in rhymed prose form, which is similar to 
the writings of Khaja ‘Abdullah Ansārī.”5 In this treatise he also refers to 
mystical poetry and explains the exoteric religious duties, before indicating 
that there are some esoteric duties which are crucial to practice in order for 
one perfectly to accomplish the exoteric religious duties. He wrote about 
the spiritual path and the necessity of having a master to guide one on the 
path.”* He also wrote a poetic interpretation of the Chapter of the Cow 
(Surat al-Bagara) and translated the Khutbat al-bayān into a poetic form 
consisting of 152 verses. Amongst his other writings is a Diwan of ghazals 
and Qasayid and a Mathnawi called Janāt al-wisāl (only two volumes of this 
compendium were written by Nur ‘Ali Shāh).”* This Mathnawi was written 
at the end of his life in the city of Dhahab. His aim was to write eight books 
alluding to the symbolic number of the eight heavens (janat). However, he 
passed away before he could finish it, so he asked his disciples to finish the 
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rest of that compendium."? Michel de Miras believes that Nur ‘Ali Shah's 
purpose in writing this treatise was to enable wayfarers to obtain gnosis.” 
Nür ‘Ali also wrote a book of poetry about Imam Husayn called Rawdat 
al-Shuhadā,*' which was one of the first books written about the story of 
Āshūrā, after Mulla Husayn Waiz Kāshifīs Rawdat al-shuhad@. 

Nar ‘Ali Shah was known to have a charming face and to wear his hair 
long, and his personality attracted many people. However, he did not 
have much contact with Shi'ite scholars, nor did he write any treatises in 
response to their accusations. Although he was propagating Ni‘matullahi 
doctrines among the masses, some scholars were attracted by his beliefs 
and personality; yet he did not have any desire to meet scholars. When 
Bahr al-‘Ulum asked ‘Abd al-Samad Hamadani to meet Nur ‘Ali Shah for 
the second time, Nur ‘Ali Shah's response was, ‘It is not me who wants to 
see him, but if he wishes to see me, he can come over? Once, when he was 
passing a village near Mashhad, his dignity and his beauty led the people of 
that village to think erroneously that he was their missing prince. Nur ‘Ali 
Shah tried to convince them that he was not the prince they had been wait- 
ing for, but they would not accept it. It was during this period that Mirza 
Mahdi Mujtahid ordered him to cut his hair.^* He was also a singer who 
sang his own poetry which, along with his charisma and charming face, led 
to his vast popularity but frightened the Shi'ite scholars and even the rulers. 

As Mast ‘Ali Shah said, He suffered oppression from the scholars of the 
time (‘ulama-yi zaman) and rulers of the period (hukam asr)? He was 
persecuted almost everywhere he went: Iraq, Fars, Kirman and Khurasan, 
etc. In his poetry he lamented being misunderstood by common people 
and the literal-minded: 


First, I sold my donkey’s ears 
and acquired other, more human organs 
so that every moment now I hear 
from doors, from walls, the voice of Surüsh (angelic inspiration) 
and as his songs ring in my ears 
so secrets sing in my heart. 
Where is your heart? Where is your ear 
that I may sing these secret songs to you? 
Secrets boil in my heart but to whom 
can I reveal them, since there is not man of heart? 
I used to speak in parables of these things 
but now, O artful one, I have unveiled them for you." 
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These lines were written in the Janat al-wisal at the end of his life in Iraq, 
where was put under pressure by exoteric Shi'ite scholars for his mystical 
views about religion. He was tired of his opponents not hearing his mes- 
sage, which was a message of love. Unlike his opponents he did not threaten 
them with death or persecution; he just complained about their foolishness. 

Nur ‘Ali Shah played a crucial role in the history of the Ni‘matullahi 
revival in Persia. Indeed, without his efforts it would not have been 
achieved. According to Zarrinküb, his form of Sufism represented a union 
of Shi‘ite Sufism with Hallaj’s and Shiblīs intoxicated mysticism.*” Nur ‘Ali 
Shah’s revival of the Sufi tradition in Persia was also a reformation of it, an 
attempt to purify it of ossified traditionalism while at the same affirming 
the necessity of following the shariah, and for this reason Nur ‘Ali Shah 
appointed some of his disciples like Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah, Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah, 
Mulla ‘Abd al-Samad Hamadani and Husayn Ali Shah to propagate exo- 
teric Islamic laws as well as Ni‘matullahi beliefs.”* Some of Nur ‘Ali Shah's 
beliefs, however, were close to those of the Shi'ite extremists (ghulat). 

Nir ‘Ali Shah's emphasis on the path and the wayfarer was also important 
for the revival of the order. His propagation of the spiritual path of Sufism 
and the wayfarers thereon gave great lustre to the order, but his persecution 
by the legalist clergy signalled the need for a change from a charismatic to a 
more rational approach.” The order’s adherents needed to be more moder- 
ate in espousing their doctrines in accordance with Usüli theology. 

The first Persian Ni‘matullahi master to succeed Rida ‘Ali Shah was 
Husayn ‘Ali Shah, a disciple of Nur ‘Ali Shah."^ Husayn ‘Ali Shah was spirit- 
ually trained by Nur ‘Ali Shah but belonged to the class of Shi‘ite seminary 
scholars, and thus was among the first masters who started the transfor- 
mation of the Ni‘matullahi order from a popular to an elitist movement. 
His contributions to the mystical and religious milieu of Persia will be dis- 
cussed in Chapter Four. 


The Ni‘matullahi Sufi Order and Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah 


Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah (d.1215/1800) is another influential master in the history 
of the Ni‘matullahi order. Although his role in the revival of the order was 
not as crucial as that of Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah and Nor ‘Ali Shah, he was one 
of the most active and knowledgeable masters of the Ni'matullāhīs during 
this era. He was the first master after the return of the order to Persia to 
write about its cosmological views. Owing to his knowledge of seminary 
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sciences, his works were highly respected by Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah and Nar 
‘Ali Shah. 

His full name was Mirza Muhammad Taqi ibn Muhammad Kazim and 
his ancestors were all traditional doctors who came from the upper class 
of society in Kirman. Aside from studying medicine, he began studying 
the rational and traditional seminary sciences (‘ulam aglī wa naglī) and 
became well-versed in these sciences. He had his own pupils studying these 
sciences, and it is said that every time he walked towards the mosque, as 
he was about to enter 12 professional readers of the Ourān would recite 
around him.“ 

He was more of a philosopher (Rakim) than a jurist (fagīh). He had 
studied natural philosophy (hikmat tabī ī) and divine theosophy (hikmat-i 
ilahi).' Like other Sufi masters, he was not satisfied with the seminary reli- 
gious sciences and so started to search for a spiritual master. In Kirman he 
met Nur ‘Ali Shah, Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah and Rawnag ‘Ali Shah, and became 
a disciple of Mushtaq "Alī."** 

Before his initiation Muzaffar had a strong bias against Sufism and 
avoided being with Sufis. He first encountered Mushtaq when he was 
invited to a session of the rawda khani (mourning of Imam Husayn). 
Mushtaq attended the session without being invited, and at dinner he sat in 
front of Muzaffar. Muzaffar did not eat because of Mushtāgs presence and 
Mushtaq became offended and said, 'O you, if this is the table of the Lord 
(muwlā) then it does not matter if friends or enemies are sitting around it. 
It does not matter if dervishes or non-dervishes are eating from it? And he 
left the session. Muzaffar went after him and from that incident his inner 
fire of spiritual love was kindled. 

Following that incident, Muzaffar went to Nür ‘Ali Shah, who directed 
him towards Rawnaq ‘Ali Shah for the inculcation of dhikr and initiation 
into Sufism."^ However, it was Mushtaq "Alī Shah’s spiritual charisma that 
had attracted Muzaffar and caused him to be initiated into the order.” After 
the initiation, he accompanied Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah who became his spiritual 
guide on the path.'^ His attraction to Mushtaq might have been the reason 
Ma'süm commanded Mushtaq to go to Kirman and guide seekers. 

Mast ‘Ali Shah, with typical hyperbole, compared Muzaffars impor- 
tance in Sufism with that of Rami, for both had dedicated their works of 
poetry to men less literate than themselves but possessing a high degree 
in Sufism, and both recounted similar experiences of love of their master. 
Rami dedicated his Dīwān-i Shams to Shams-i Tabrizi, while Muzaffar ‘Ali 
Shah dedicated all his Ghazaliyat and Qasayid to Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah. Muzaf- 
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far 'Ali Shah, just like Rümi, was well versed in the religious sciences of the 
day. However, Mast "Alī Shah believed that he was more knowledgeable in 
the philosophy of illumination (falsafa-yi ishraq) and Peripatetic philoso- 
phy than Rami.” 

Muzaffar’s pupils and those who would gather round him at the mosque 
were upset by his behaviour towards the illiterate Mushtaq. They begged 
him to return to seminary school, and some believed that he had become 
mentally unstable. Muzaffar's response was, “Your rational Mirza (mīrzāy-i 
mantigī) [Muzaffar] is dead. Leave and search for another Muhammad 
Tagī [Muzaffar]:° This response is similar to the one Rūmīs gave to those 
who came and begged him to his return to seminary school and abandon 
Shams-i Tabrizi. 

Although the path of Sufism in Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah’s time was outwardly 
a path of calamity, as the majority of the masters were persecuted and killed 
by those who rejected their utterances, nevertheless Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah 
entered into this path and diligently passed through the spiritual stations. 
After he had become spiritually qualified, Rawnag ‘Ali Shah authorised him 
to be a guide for seekers.*' Mast ‘Ali Shah believed that it had been centu- 
ries since there had been a well-versed Sufi master like Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah, 
while Rida Quli Khan Hidayat noted that he was referred to as the Second 
Ram? (Muwlawi thānī).”> 

As mentioned earlier, Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah’s poetry had in-depth mystical 
meanings, and was very influential in the development of the Ni‘matullahi 
order. However, his knowledge of the seminary sciences did not protect 
him from persecution by fundamentalist Shi‘ite scholars. Eventually, Mulla 
‘Abd Allah Kirmani issued a religious order for the murder of Mushtaq and 
wrote a letter to Āgā Muhammad Khan Qajar proposing that he put Muzaf- 
far to death. However, owing to Āgā Muhammad Khāns positive view 
about Sufism, especially the Ni'matullāhīs, he ignored Mulla ‘Abd Allah 
and invited Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah to Tehran. 

After Āgā Muhammad Khan Qajar passed away in 1797, Fath ‘Ali Shah 
became the king of the Qajars. With the help of Ibrahim Khan-i Kalantar, 
Āgā Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani brought Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah to Kirmān- 
shah. Āgā Muhammad ‘Ali tortured and persecuted Muzaffar but he never 
invited him to a theological debate because he was aware of Muzaffar's sem- 
inary knowledge. 

Muzaffar passed away in 1215/1800, three years after Nur ‘Ali Shah. He 
wrote numerous books and literary papers which are highly valuable for a 
better understanding of Ni‘matullahi thought, although his role was not as 
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crucial to the success ofthe revival movement as that of his contemporaries, 
Ma‘sam ‘Ali Shah, Nur ‘Ali Shah and Rida ‘Ali Shah. 

Muzaffar also wrote a book called Summary of the Sciences (Khulasat 
al-ulūm) each chapter of which explains a common science of the time." 
His masterpiece was ‘Red Sulphur’ (Kibrit al-ahmar), a treatise devoted to 
the meaning of the invocation of God (dhikr) in the Ni‘matullahi Order.” 
However, this treatise has been attributed to some other Ni‘matullahi mas- 
ters as well. Some scholars believe that it was written by Nur ‘Ali Shah 
under the title of Awarif al-maarif. Others attribute it to Majdhüb, who 
most probably copied it from Muzaffar, which was common among Sufi 
masters of that era. In this treatise Muzaffar explained Sufi litanies and the 
practice of dhikr and asserted that the continuous practice of litanies and 
dhikr would lead to a state of proximity to the divine, and to divine peace 
of heart (sakina-yi galbīyya), which is among the first stations on the path. 
After Mushtaq was martyred in Kirman, Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah started to write 
poetry lamenting his separation from Mushtaq, to whom he dedicated an 
anthology of his poetry, calling it Diwan-i Mushtàáqiyya.^* ‘Compendium 
of the Seas (Jām-i al-bihār) and ‘Sea of the Secrets (bahr al-asrār) are two 
other anthologies of poetry written by Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah.” 

Unlike the future Ni‘matullahi master, Muzaffar did not dissimulate his 
opposition to the seminary scholars. Muzaffar said, “Those scholars who are 
called the inheritors of the prophets are not the exoteric jurists, because the 
exoteric people confess that they are ignorant of the paths toward heaven."* 
Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah stated that all this bitter opposition to the Sufis was due 
the jurists’ lack of understanding. His beliefs about the perfect man (insan-i 
kamil) were highly influenced by Ibn ‘Arabrs philosophy. He also believed 
that during the time of the occultation of the twelfth Imam, perfect Sufis 
could act as the manifestation of the Imam, stating, "Ma'süm ‘Ali is the 
manifestation of the guiding Mahdi.’ 

Therefore, like some of his predecessors, he believed in the Mahdi-like 
role of the Sufi master. However, he made it clear that when he mentioned 
the term Mahdi, he was referring only to the twelfth Imam of the Shi'ites, 
and never used the term Mahdi directly for a Sufi master. In praise of 
Mushtaq, he wrote: 


I swear to God that in this cycle, 
Iam the deputy to the Mahdi of the ‘Askari faith. 
Iam the sun of truth, I am the one, 
who was taught the art of fostering inferiors." 
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However, such beliefs constituted challenges to the authority of the Shi'ite 
seminary scholars. Muzaffar indicated that their understanding of the tra- 
ditions of the Shi'ite Imams was limited and lacked true understanding 
of their in-depth meaning. However, the real Sufis, through the blessings 
of Shi'ite Imàms, had gained the gnosis that is the true understanding of 
religion.” Here he clearly indicated both his Sufi and Shi'ite beliefs, which 
were later adopted by Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah.'* In this respect Muzaffar "Alī 
Shah was an important influence on the mystical doctrine of Majdhüb ‘Ali 
Shàh, who played an even more crucial role in the future formation of Per- 
sian Ni‘matullahi theosophy. 


Conclusion 


As we have seen in this chapter, the period during which these masters led 
the Ni‘matullahi order was far from tranquil. The order faced a great deal 
of opposition alongside its growing fame. Even when for short periods they 
were favoured by the rulers of different cities, the Shi'ite ulama were usually 
successful in persuading those rulers against giving any support to Sufism 
with the accusation that the Sufi masters they favoured intended to make a 
claim on kingship. 

However, despite these vicissitudes, the three masters discussed in this 
chapter were responsible not only for the revival of the Ni‘matullahi order 
in Persia but also for its reformation. Their aim was to revive an esoteric 
tradition in Persia that had been absent for a long time, and to redirect 
Sufism back in the right direction. These masters fought against two dif- 
ferent classes of society and tried to purify both. On the one hand, they 
endured opposition from the exoteric religious class who were led by Shi'ite 
shariah-minded scholars and yet tried to introduce the inner meaning of 
religion to them. On the other hand, they struggled against the decadence 
of the wandering qalandars and libertine Sufis who were careless about 
observance of the exoteric laws of Islam. 

One of the main reasons for the opposition of the Shi'ite scholars and 
rulers to the Sufis was the relationship between the masters of the Ni‘mat- 
ullahi order and their disciples. The absolute submission of disciples to 
their masters implicitly challenged the authority of both the rulers and 
Shi‘ite seminary scholars. Nur ‘Ali Shah had clearly stated that the power 
of the qutb (sole master of the order) was greater than that of any ruler.’ 
More essential was their emphasis on the relationship between the Mahdi 
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(Twelfth Imam) and the Sufi Master. In certain cases, as explained in the 
story of Rida ‘Ali Shah, one of the Imams would command the Sufi master 
through dreams or visions. The Sufi belief that the seeker should choose his 
master based on spiritual attraction gave more freedom to the individual 
seeker than was allowed by the mujtahids. 

As Zarrinküb notes, the enthusiastic popular reception of this move- 
ment was suppressed by the triumph of the Shi'ite fundamentalist scholars 
and, in particular, their main champion, Āgā Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani.'^ 
The historical events would seem to indicate that Aqa Muhammad ‘Ali 
Bihbahani and other anti-Sufi scholars were triumphant in suppressing 
Sufis, but in reality this was not the case. On the one hand, the enthusiastic 
preaching and propagation of the order by masters such as Ma'süm ‘Ali 
Shah, Fayd ‘Ali Shah, Nur ‘Ali Shah and Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah led to its popu- 
larity and revival; on the other, opposition to the order was harsh and there 
was a desparate need for consolidation for the order to survive the clerical 
persecution it was subjected to.'^ These masters gained fame among the 
people because they brought to Persian society a traditional yet new way of 
thinking that emphasised the inner meaning of religion. Although the peo- 
ple of Persia had become strangers to Sufism, during this historical period 
of political turmoil, an exoteric religious system could not respond to all the 
social and spiritual needs of the community. 

During these masters lives, the seat of the leadership of the Ni‘matullahi 
order was in the Deccan. Rida ‘Ali Shah was the qutb (pole) of the order 
for about 60 years, and lived through the revival movement in Persia.’ 
He trained those masters who dedicated themselves to its revival, and the 
historical record shows that the persecution of the Sufis by Shi‘ite funda- 
mentalist clerics more or less changed the direction of the order from an 
enthusiastic movement, which had been based on ecstatic poetry and a 
Qalandari'ite lifestyle, into an elitist movement providing a new, mystical 
interpretation of the Shi‘ite seminary sciences. This evolution into a schol- 
arly order even affected the outward appearance of its master, Husayn ‘Ali 
Shah or Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah, who swapped the traditional dervish cloak and 
hat (taj) for the cleric’s gown and turban. As we shall see in the next chapter, 
Husayn ‘Ali Shah even lived in a seminary school as a professor of religious 
studies for much of his life. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


The Life and Works of Husayn ‘Ali Shah 


The Socio-Political Situation of Sufism in Early 19th-Century Persia 


Haj Muhammad Husayn Isfahàni, known as Zayn al-Din, with the spiritual 
title of Husayn ‘Ali Shah (d. 1234/1818), became the master of the Ni‘mat- 
ullahi Order during a critical period in the history of Persia, that is during 
the age of colonial expansion when Persia became the battleground for the 
competing political objectives of Russia and England.' 

Fath ‘Ali Shah Qajar (r. 1176-1213/1797-1834) was the Persian monarch 
during this period. He was a superstitious person who believed in astrolog- 
ical signs, talismans and magic (as long as they were not in contradiction 
with orthodox Shi‘ite Islam), who wanted to be known as a pious king but 
was in need of the influential Shi‘ite scholars religiously to legitimise the 
Qajar dynasty and thus consolidate his power. The volume of correspond- 
ence between the Shi'ite ulama and the monarchy is evidence of their close 
relationship.’ These scholars expertly cultivated the monarchs superstitious 
beliefs.‘ 

During his 37-year reign, to a large extent he was preoccupied with the 
problems of internal rebellions, civil wars and the transgressions of foreign- 
ers.° The long period of war with Russia and the subsequent loss of territory 
were bitter episodes in the history of Persia. The monarch was indebted to 
the ulama for inciting the common people to go to war against the ‘infidels; 
which led to a new genre of jihādīyya treatises. 

The ulama became powerful to the degree that they sometimes chal- 
lenged the state. The monarch was sometimes forced to pay ‘hush money’ 
(haqq us-sukūt) to the jurists (fugahā).* In many cases, their greed was 
justified, even glorified, by Shi‘ite historians and theologians such as 
Tunikabuni, who considered their blackmail of the sovereign a kind of mir- 
acle (karāmāt) that had been wrought by the ulama.’ 
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Religious Opposition to Sufism in Early 19th-Century Persia 


In return for their obeisance and obedience, Fath ‘Ali Shah allowed Shi‘ite 
ulama to participate in state matters. In this respect, as Algar rightly 
remarks, “The Shi‘ism of his age was marked by a reassertion of the power 
of the mujtahid, judicially and socially: 

The theological system elaborated by the Shi'ite Usüli clerics during this 
period was aimed at making them the focal point of religious authority and 
power, emphasising their own importance as the religious, and sometimes 
political, guides within Persian society. Mirzay-i Oumī (d. 1231/1816), the 
influential cleric discussed in the last chapter, always emphasised the impor- 
tance of the ulama, and reminded people that together the Shi'ite clergy and 
the monarch shared the complete directorship of the community. Qumi clar- 
ified that the monarch was not like an Imam, therefore, it was not obligatory 
for a Muslim to obey him, in the religious sense. However, a number of sem- 
inary scholars issued a fatwa that Fath ‘Ali Shah should be counted among 
‘those in authority (ula T-amr),^ although Qumi argued against their stance." 

Anxious that Sufis might try to infiltrate the royal palace and influence 
governmental officials, the ulama maintained close relations with the royal 
court.^ The monarch also took some repressive measures against Sufis that 
were admired by the ulama.5 Due to his shariah-mindedness, Fath ‘Ali 
Shah was against Sufism in general, even if he occasionally admitted that 
he found Sufis to be highly spiritual people of prayer. There were numer- 
ous cases in which he persecuted Sufis, as can be seen from his request to 
Mu‘atar ‘Ali Shah to curse his master Nur ‘Ali Shah." 

Some of the ulama, such as Qumi and the bigoted Āgā Muhammad ‘Ali 
Bihbahani (d. 1216/1801), both of whom were contemporaries of Husayn ‘Ali 
Shah, wrote treatises in refutation of Sufism. Qumi, for example, wrote a 
treatise called Risāla al-Radd alā süfiyya (Refutation of the Sufis), and Bih- 
bahani, wrote Khayrātīyya,* in which he called Nur ‘Ali Shah the guide on 
the path of deviation (hadi rah-i dalal). On the martyrdom of Nür ‘Ali Shah, 
Bihbahani also wrote a poem in which he remarked, ‘Nur ‘Ali passed away as 
if he were a dog that left the world?* Bihbahani wrote satirical poems about 
Sufis and cursed masters like Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah and Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah. 

At the same time, the kings regent in Fars, Haji Ibrahim Shirazi, gave 
the ulama complete independence with respect to issuing religious edicts 
(fatāwā) against anyone who displeased them, even if these involved death 
sentences.” Therefore, it was a particularly critical period for Sufis in the 
history of Persia: they were constantly harassed, attacked and criticised 
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by different classes of society. Husayn ‘Ali Shah’s mission during this cha- 
otic period therefore aimed less at furthering the propagation and more at 
maintaining the bare survival of the Ni'matullahi order. 


Husayn ‘Ali Shah: Preacher and Mystic 


In addition to being the master of the Ni matullāhī order, Husayn ‘Ali Shah 
had attained considerable fame as a seminary scholar (alim), preacher and 
jurist. There are different opinions about his origins. Zayn al-‘Abidin Shir- 
wani put it about that he was from Khwansar, while Rida Quli Khan Hidayat 
said that he came from a family originating from Tabriz.^ What is clear is 
that Husayn ‘Ali Shahs male family members mostly belonged to the class 
of Shi'ite ulama. Ma'süm Shirazi indicated that there were some great Shi‘ite 
scholars (Gliman) among his ancestors and family.” His grandfather was 
Shaykh Zayn Al-Din, a renowned jurist, whom Mast "Alī Shah called the 
one who had gained a complete knowledge of the rational and traditional 
sciences (jāmi" 'ulum-i agli wa nagli), and who had migrated to Isfahan. 

During his youth, Husayn ‘Ali Shah studied the religious sciences in 
Isfahan.” He was a distinguished student of his uncle, Aqa Muhammad, the 
head of jurists in the area. It was during this stage of his life that he became 
a jurist in seminaries and a preacher in mosques. 

After he had completed his studies, his spiritual thirst was not sated, so 
he started to travel to different places in Persia and Arabia, where he sought 
out many religious scholars and spiritual masters.” At the end of his travels 
he met and became the disciple of Mas'üm ‘Ali Shah, Nur ‘Ali Shah and Fayd 
"Ali Shàh, and through their guidance and instruction obtained the enlight- 
enment and gnosis he sought.” He practised self-mortification under their 
instruction. As he advanced on the spiritual path, his masters allowed him 
to become a guide for other seekers within Persia. These Ni‘matullahi mas- 
ters saw in Husayn ‘Ali Shah a person whose juridical background could be 
influential for the order. He accompanied Nür ‘Ali Shah to Hirat. Nur ‘Ali 
Shah then appointed him as a spiritual master and told him to return to his 
city and guide the seekers. Nur ‘Ali Shah also directed him to continue 
preaching and praying in the mosque and religious seminaries as before. 
Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah in fact explicitly commanded that he not divest himself of 
the clerical robes worn by the exoteric Shi‘ite clerics. Therefore, he was able 
to continue his life as a cleric without anyone recognising him as a member 
of the Ni‘matullahi order." 
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Finally, in the year 1212/1797 in the village of Dhahab in Kurdistan, Nur ‘Ali 
Shah appointed Haj Muhammad Husayn Isfahani as the sole leader (qutb) of 
the order with the spiritual title of Husayn ‘Ali Shah.* When Rida ‘Ali Shah 
Deccani died three years later in 1215/1800, Husayn ‘Ali Shah became the 
first qutb of the Ni‘matullahi order who was a native of Persia, thus making 
the return of the Ni'matullahis to Persia complete after an almost 300-year 
diaspora of the order in the province of Hyderabad, India. However, since 
the situation for the Sufis was one of extreme tribulation, Husayn ‘Ali Shah 
was careful that his conduct did not arouse the suspicions of Shi'ite clergy; he 
always talked and behaved as if he were merely a jurist (faqih) and preacher. 

As mentioned in the last chapter, for most of the 18th century before 
Husayn ‘Ali Shah became master there had been considerable tensions and 
opposition between jurists and Sufis which eventually led to the martyr- 
dom of Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah, Nur ‘Ali Shah and Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah. During 
Husayn ‘Ali Shah’s leadership, on the other hand, none of his disciples were 
tortured or arrested. Although he himself was once arrested, owing to his 
family background and his knowledge of the religious sciences he was never 
tortured or imprisoned. 

Ma'süm Shirazi quoted from an unknown biographer that Husayn ‘Ali 
Shah was ‘a compendium of the canonical law of Islam and the Sufi path’ 
(jāmi' sharīat wa tarīgat).”* He was a recognised scholar and instructor of 
sharia laws and Sufi mysticism. He received a small inheritance from which 
he supported his family and gave the remainder to charity.” This enabled 
him to stay in seminary schools and spend more time in the propagation 
and teaching of his beliefs among seminarians. 

Husayn ‘Ali Shah diligently followed sharia laws in order to ensure 
that he would not attract the suspicion of Shi'ite ulama. He was always 
open to dialogue with seminary scholars and he used a conciliatory tone 
towards them.** Husayn ‘Ali Shah instructed his disciples in the practice 
of spiritual remembrance through invocation (dhikr) and spiritual con- 
templation (muraqaba) in such a way that enabled him to conceal his 
Sufism from the eyes of the vulgar and non-initiates. When Shi'ite sem- 
inary scholars who became close to him asked about these practices, he 
would reply that they were prayers and the repetition of the names of 
God that he had received during his travels, without any indication of 
their being part of Sufism.” 

He also instructed his novices and dervish disciples not to close their 
eyes while they were practising dhikr. He said to his followers, ‘One must 
always consider maintaining the proper outer appearances (marātib-i 
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zāhir);* which indicates how important it was for him to avoid any 
conflict with traditional Shi'ites who rejected Sufism. His Sufi disciples 
thus viewed him as both a Sufi master and a Shi‘ite cleric. In his sessions 
Husayn ‘Ali Shah did not permit wandering dervishes who did not follow 
the sharia or were careless in its observance to participate. Because of this 
conservative attitude which was in accord with the hyper-orthodox spirit 
of the times, he became more popular among followers of the Ni‘matullahi 
order. 

It is said that Husayn "Alī Shah’s wife and mother were ill-tempered, 
and their constant quarrels drove him out of the house. This family quar- 
rel turned out to have positive consequences for the development of 
Ni‘matullahi Sufism, because when he left home he moved into a semi- 
nary school — the Madrasa-i ‘Ali Quli Āgā in Isfahan, where he taught 
and preached — thus allowing him to cultivate better relations with the 
exoteric Shi'ite ulama.” Nevertheless, Husayn ‘Ali Shah was not totally free 
and safe from the criticism, jealousy and attacks of the ulama. Mulla ‘Ali 
Nuri (d. 1246/1830), who was a great philosopher with many students and 
disciples, was his greatest enemy. Mulla ‘Ali’s jealousy of Husayn ‘Ali Shah 
arose when some of his disciples left him and became devotees of Husayn 
‘Ali Shah, confessing to the deficiency of their past beliefs. Here we see 
how Husayn ‘Ali Shahs bridging of shariah and haqiqah paths created the 
opportunity for mystical dialogues with Shi'ite clerics, leading at times to 
the initiation of a number of jurists and philosophers.*4 

Haj Muhammad Husayn Khan Marwi, an influential noble who claimed 
to support the jurists, accepted Mulla Alīs request to have Husayn ‘Ali 
Shah prosecuted for treason and so wrote a letter to Fath ‘Ali Shah accus- 
ing Husayn ‘Ali Shah of treason and aspiring to become a king. The Shah 
summoned Husayn ‘Ali Shah to Tehran and ordered his arrest.? Fath "Alī 
Shah changed his mind while Husayn ‘Ali Shah was on his way to Tehran, 
ordering that he be escorted into his presence as a guest rather than a con- 
vict.” Strangely enough, he became Husayn ‘Ali Shah’s admirer after their 
meeting in Tehran, calling him a person of spirituality. During the interro- 
gation of his beliefs, the Shah was so impressed by Husayn ‘Ali Shah that 
he even asked to receive spiritual instructions from him. The Shah eventu- 
ally ordered Husayn ‘Ali Shah to return to Isfahan, and to continue to lead 
prayers in the mosques there.” 

In the year 1322/1818 Husayn ‘Ali Shah went to Karbala on pilgrimage. He 
gathered all his followers and appointed Muhammad Ja'far Kabūdarāhangī, 
who held the spiritual title of Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah, as his successor. Dur- 
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ing his stay in Karbala, on 10 November 1818 (11 Muharram 1234 A.H.), he 
passed away and was buried in the mosque of Kazim Rashti, near Karbalā.** 

Husayn ‘Ali Shah's vigilant and cautious lifestyle served the cause 
of the revival of the Ni‘matullahi order in Persia. As a preacher and 
seminary teacher, he gained fame among his seminary disciples. His 
constant appearance in the garment of seminary scholars also attracted 
more mainstream Shi'ites to him, which inaugurated a period of growth 
after centuries of suppression of Sufism. The development of the order 
was continued by Majdhub ‘Ali Shah and Mast ‘Ali Shah. 


Husayn ‘Ali Shah and the Polemics of Henry Martyn 


One of the important social and political events in the history of Qajar 
Persia that occurred during Husayn ‘Ali Shah’s lifetime was the arrival in 
Persia in 1196/1781 of the Christian missionary, Henry Martyn, who eagerly 
commenced his religious mission to convert the Shi‘ite Muslims of Per- 
sia to Christianity. The extent of his influence was described by Muham- 
mad Ma'sūm Shirazi as a calamity (fitna) for Persian society.” Due to the 
socio-political circumstances of the Qajars, Protestant missionaries had 
many opportunities to come to Persia and propagate Christianity. As the 
Qajar monarchy was in debt to the great western powers, the monarch usu- 
ally kept silent and did not make his objections to their presence public. 
Although Fath ‘Ali Shah commissioned some scholars to write refutations 
of their doctrines, he avoided direct personal engagement in these theolog- 
ical disputes.*” 

Christian missionaries were powerful in Azerbaijan, active in the fields 
of medicine and education, and belonged to a class of elites." As a conse- 
quence of the appearance of Christian missionaries like Joseph Sabastiani 
and Henry Martyn in Persia, the Shi'ite clergy inaugurated a new religious 
and literary genre devoted to the refutation of Christian doctrines.” 


Henry Martyn (1781-1812 C.E.) 


Henry Martyn’s family were followers of John Wesley (d. 1791), the founder 
of the English Methodist movement.* Like other Christian missionaries 
based in England, they carried out numerous religious activities abroad, 
especially in poor countries, such as helping the poor and sick, and setting 
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up schools to educate children as a means to facilitate acceptance of their 
missions and conversion of Muslims to Christianity. 

During his youth Martyn was influenced by the beliefs of his Master, 
Charles Simeon (d. 1836). After graduating in 1802, Martyn was hired by 
the ‘Society for Missions to Africa and the East; which was later renamed 
the ‘Church Missionary Society: He studied Eastern languages such as Ara- 
bic, Persian, Hindi and Bengali.* In 1806 he went to India as a priest in the 
employment of the British East India Company. He invested a great deal of 
effort into translating the New Testament into the local Indian languages, 
for which he became known as ‘the Holy Father’ (Paderi) in India.** His 
attitude to Muslims and Hindus was aggressive and intolerant, such that he 
called them the ‘enemies of God.” 

Martyn left India for Persia, where he immediately continued his mis- 
sion by revising an earlier translation of the New Testament into Persian.** 
Although John Malcolm warned Martyn about the danger of broaching 
and discussing theological controversies between Islam and Christianity, 
Martyn ignored his warning and started religious disputations with Shi'ite 
scholars, which soon led to a strong reaction from them. The Persians were 
called ‘immoral’ by Martyn, and he remarked that his mission was to spread 
the message of Christ to the “Devilish Muhammadans: 9 

Out of political considerations, Fath ‘Ali Shah and his followers did 
not publically oppose Martyn as he was supported directly by the English 
Royal Court. Nevertheless, Fath ‘Ali Shah needed to satisfy the ulama and 
receive their approval. Therefore, he indirectly encouraged Shi‘ite scholars 
to write strong treatises (jawābīyya) in refutation of the Christian mission- 
aries. Indeed, in the prefaces to their treatises many noted the support and 
encouragement of the Shah and his court. While in Shiraz from June 1811 
to May 1812, Martyn completed his translation of the New Testament into 
Persian and then prepared two more copies of it in order to dedicate one 
to Fath ‘Ali Shah and one to Prince ‘Abbas Mirza (d. 1212/1833). Martyn 
wanted to hand these copies to them personally; therefore, he left for Teh- 
ran. On his way to Tehran, he stayed in Isfahan where he edited the trans- 
lated copies once again.” On his way to Tehran, whilst in Qum, he had 
hoped to debate with Mirzay-i Qumi, but the latter excused himself, citing 
old age and sickness.” 

Ultimately, he could not meet Fath ‘Ali Shah or ‘Abbas Mirza themselves 
in order to dedicate his Persian translation of the New Testament to them.” 
He left for England and he died on 16 October 1812 in Turkey of the illness 
he had developed during his journey. 
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Henry Martyns Confrontation with Shi'ite Clerics 


His first encounter with religious scholars was with some students of the 
chief mujtahid of Shiraz, Mirza Ibrahim Fasa’i, in which they debated the 
validity of Islam and Muhammad' prophecy. The result of these discus- 
sions was an exchange of polemical tracts and the composition of written 
responses. Fasa'1 wrote a response to Martyns verbal refutations and Mar- 
tyn countered with his treatises. He also had long debates with Sufi mas- 
ters in Shiraz. He also wrote a number of polemical tracts refuting Islam, 
in which he made use of the Quran and the prophetic traditions to argue 
against Islam itsel£5 Henry Martyn was well versed in Islamic theology, 
Shi‘ism and the seminary sciences in general, and this was acknowledged 
even by his most animated Shi‘ite opponents. Ma'süm Shirazi, himself a 
scholar of considerable repute, gave Martyn the title of “Christian Sage’ 
(hakim-i nasrānī) to indicate his respect for Martyn's knowledge and under- 
standing. ** 

Martyns tracts played a crucial role in the social and religious history of 
this period and led to the formation of a new polemical genre in literature, 
known as responses. Martyns treatise was written in fluent Persian, exhib- 
iting Martyns broad knowledge of hadith literature, the Qur'an, as well as 
his acquaintance with the history of Islam based on precise references to 
historical events. 


Refutations (jawābīyya) of Henry Martyns tracts 


Henry Martyns stay in Persia and his composition of his tracts gave rise to 
a kind of new literary genre among Shi'ite scholars, known as ‘Refutations 
of the Priest (radd-i pādrī). By the end of Fath ‘Ali Shāhs era (1250/1834) 28 
responses had been written by Islamic scholars, philosophers and Sufi mas- 
ters." Later, it became routine for many lay writers, such as Mirza Muham- 
mad Hashim Asif, known as Rustam al-Hukamā, to write refutations of 
Martyn,.* The Sufi masters who did so followed the same path as jurists, 
while adding their own spiritual doctrines. 

Perhaps the most important response to Henry Martyn’s treatise was 
that of Husayn ‘Ali Shah. Muhammad Ma'süm Shirazi contended, ‘truly 
[Husayn ‘Ali Shah] responded in a clever and pleasing manner with fas- 
cinating phrases.? From this citation one can conclude that one of the 
first responses to Henry Martyn was from Husayn ‘Ali Shah. But before 
embarking on a detailed explanation of his response, it will be helpful to 
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review a few of the other responses to Martyns work by other ulama and 
Sufi masters of this period. 


Mullà Muhammad Rida Hamadani 


Mulla Muhammad Rida Hamadani (d. 1247/1831) was well versed in the 
Shi'ite religious sciences. Mast ‘Ali Shah mentioned him in the Bustan 
al-Siyaha, saying that he was ‘the most learned among learned men of his 
time and the most knowledgeable among the ulama of the period. His 
high degree in respect to human virtues and his spiritual qualifications, he 
stated, ‘were greater than all the clergymen of his time?” 

There were two treatises refuting Henry Martyn by Mulla Muham- 
mad Rida. The first was called ‘Guidance for the Misguided on the Proof 
of the Prophecy of the Seal of Prophethood’ (Irshād al-mudhlin fī ithbāt-i 
khatam-i al-nabi'in), written with the encouragement of Fath ‘Ali Shah and 
supported by the influential Mirza Buzurg Oāim-Magām Farahani. It was 
completed in 1812 just before Henry Martyn left Persia.” In this treatise 
Mulla Muhammad Rida criticised Martyn by analysing his quotations from 
the New Testament. He considered that the Christians misinterpreted the 
word ‘Paraclete’ (farqilit) by translating it as Holy Spirit, whereas it really 
meant the Prophet Muhammad. The second treatise was called “The Key 
to Prophethood” (Miftah al-nubuwwah), which Muhammad Rida wrote 
three years after Irshad al-mudhlin as a kind of updated, revised and more 
complete version of the former work. It was written in six parts and was 
presented to Fath ‘Ali Shah. Mulla Muhammad Rida criticised the fact 
that Henry Martyn followed his ‘ignorant carnal soul’ (nafs-i jahil) by deny- 
ing the Quran. He also asserted that Martyn’s claims were unjust and were 
meant to deceive the masses.* 


Mirza Abū al-Oāsim (Sukūt) 


Mirza Abū al-Qasim (d. 1239/1823),°° known as Sukūt, was a Sufi master 
with heterodox views who also wrote a treatise in response to Martyn. He 
had met Nar ‘Ali Shah in Isfahan” then he became a disciple of Haj ‘Abd 
al-Wahab Nāīnī (d. 1212/1797). Nāīnī, known as Pir N@in was a Nür- 
bakhshi master in the city of Nāīn.* He interpreted Christian ideology 
based on the Sufi belief in the ‘unity of being’ (wahdat al-wujūd). Suküt 
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maintained that the differences between prophets and other creatures are 
matters of relative perfection. Amanat states, Suküt even seems to imply 
that organized religions and the Islamic Sharia in particular, are of no eter- 
nal validity:”” This is likely to be true as Sukūt had certain heterodox views 
about Islam and Muslims.” 


Ali Nüri (d. 1245/1830) 


One of the best-known scholars and philosophers of this period was Mulla 
‘Ali Nari, whom Rida Quli Khan Hidāyat referred to in his Rīyād al- rifin 
as a divine philosopher (Hakīm-i ilāhī)”> He wrote a refutation of Mīzān 
al-Haqq in a philosophical manner,” at the request of Fath ‘Ali Shah and 
‘Abbas Mirza, called ‘the Proof of Islam’ (Hujjat al-Islām).”* 


Mulla Ahmad Narāgī (d. 1245/1829) 


Mulla Ahmad Narāgī, a well-known jurist (faqih) and contemporary of 
Henry Martyn, also wrote a treatise in refutation called "Ihe Sword of the 
Nation (Sayf al-ummah),” in which he presented a perfect example of what 
came to be known as ‘scriptural argument (ihtijaj kitabi) being based on a 
textual analysis of the Quran and the New Testament.” 


Abü al-Qasim Qumi (d. 1231/1816) 


Another well-known Usüli scholar was Mirza-yi Qumi (1151-1231/1738-1815), 
who was mentioned in the last chapter. He wrote an incomplete response to 
Henry Martyn, arguing against some key Christian beliefs. Qumi intended 
to write a fuller response to Martyn but he died before its completion, so 
he did not have time to title his treatise.” In many parts of it he based his 
exposition on the same theory of ‘scriptural argumentation’ (ihtijaj kitabi) 
that had been used by Narāgī.”* He maintained that Christians denied the 
soundness of the Ourān and, therefore, it was impossible to expect Mus- 
lims to believe in the past prophets, including Jesus.” 
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Husayn ‘Ali Shah’s Response to Martyn (1248/1833) 


As an Islamic scholar, Husayn ‘Ali Shah felt obliged to write a theologi- 
cal response to Martyn. In this regard, Muhammad Ma'süm Shirazi stated 
that after Martyns disputation with many of the Shi'ite ulama and citizens, 
Husayn ‘Ali Shah invited him for mubāhilah.** He quotes from Husayn ‘Ali 
Shah, “You are a Christian and I am Muslim, come thou that we go to the 
fire, whoever does not burn, his religion is based on the Truth.*' In response 
to Husayn ‘Ali Shah, Martyn remarked, ‘I must be persuaded with knowl- 
edge and not with action, stating he would only be persuaded by arguments 
based on reason.* 

The importance of Husayn ‘Ali Shah's treatise is that it was his only 
written work and one of the first written refutations of Martyn. It became 
the basis and source for all the other treatises that followed.* He said 
that he wrote the treatise because of the numbers of requests made by his 
companions. 

His treatise, following the style of other jurisprudential and theological 
treatises, started by praising God and continued with a salutation to the 
Prophet and the ‘People of the House’ (ahl al-bayt), before eulogising Fath 
‘Ali Shah and Abbas Mirza. He referred to ‘the Abode of Peace, Dar al-Is- 
làm [Persia], which was in a state of holy war (jihad) with Russia under the 
leadership of the Shah and his heir; he called the Russians ‘enemies of the 
religion of Prophets.** He then responded to the ‘futile’ objections of Henry 
Martyn who refuted the miracle of the Quran and other miracles from the 
Prophet Muhammad. Husayn ‘Ali Shah proposed that Martyn was moti- 
vated by ‘carnal desires and temptations from Satani.” 

After establishing the validity of the pillars of Islam, Husayn ‘Ali Shah 
asserted that he would not rely exclusively on Islamic sources, such as the 
hadith or stories about the Prophet, to provide evidence for prophecy, but 
would employ rational ways of proving his ideas that would be acceptable 
to anyone from any religion. Husayn ‘Ali Shah confirmed his firm belief in 
Judgment Day and, contrary to the beliefs of philosophers and many Sufi 
masters, he asserted that the spiritual and corporeal resurrections would 
happen together. His methodology was first to summarise Henry Mar- 
tyn's beliefs and then reject them all methodically and rationally, provid- 
ing different quotations from Martyns tracts before adding his response to 
or rebuttal of each quotation. What follows is a thematic summary of his 
riposte to Henry Martyns polemic. 
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The Unity of Religions 


In his treatise Martyn claimed that the Old and the New Testaments do not 
negate each other. Therefore, one cannot believe in one and reject the other. 
Husayn ‘Ali Shah concurred and added that, similarly, if one negates Islam, 
then one negates all other religions because their essence is the divine 
light." Husayn ‘Ali Shah remarked, ‘Also, I say that he whose light was in 
Adams forehead, was transferred to Eves forehead. And continuously, it 
was transferred from fathers to mothers until he [Muhammad] was born. 
Always and in all eras, prophets gave the good tidings of the manifestations 
of the light and they were proud of it. The priests of Judaism and Christi- 
anity have given the good tidings about his [Muhammad’s] coming.** Even 
though Husayn ‘Ali Shah noted the good tidings of the appearance of the 
‘Prophet at the end of time’ he still maintained that there was always a light 
which was transferred through the prophets and their spouses down to the 
next prophet. With the birth of the Prophet Muhammad this light reached 
its perfect manifestation. The philosophy of Muhammadan Light’ will be 
explained in detail later. 


Miracles 


Henry Martyn proposed that a miracle should be defined as an extraordi- 
nary act that no human being can perform, which is one sign of prophet- 
hood.* Husayn ‘Ali Shah did not see any problem in this statement. He 
maintained that miracles (mujiza), wonders (karāmat) and sorcery (sihr) 
were extraordinary acts, but there were differences between the first two 
and the last type.” One could perform miracles and wonders while in a 
state of proximity of God, while sorcery was due to distance from God and 
proximity to Satan.” 

Husayn ‘Ali Shah proposed that God was obligated not to let his peo- 
ple be led astray by a mendacious sorcerer.” He advocated that those 
who did not follow the prophets for their behaviour and attributes 
understood the sincerity (sidq) of the prophets through their miracles.” 
Husayn ‘Ali Shah criticised Martyns definition of miracles as defec- 
tive and nonsensical. He stated that he did not need to investigate the 
miracles of previous prophets because of the certitude he felt for the 
authenticity of Muhammad and all the prophets, while asserting that 
Martyn was obligated to investigate these miracles so that their truth- 
fulness would be revealed to him. 
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Henry Martyn remarked that Muslim historians proposed that the mir- 
acles of the prophets must be appropriate to the common understanding of 
people, which was a false belief because none of the prior Christian histo- 
rians had written about this. Husayn ‘Ali Shah rejected Martyn’s claim and 
countered that many miracles, such as the miracle of Salih’s camel, were 
not in accordance with the accepted norms and manners of their respective 
ages.” 

Husayn ‘Ali Shah addressed Henry Martyn and commented, ‘Tf 
Paderi believes in religion, he must be aware that the claim of propheth- 
ood from the immaculate Muhammad was proven many times. Only 
those who had enmity towards Muhammad did not become believers 
and denied his prophethood. Husayn ‘Ali Shah stressed that the Quran 
is the eternal miracle of the Prophet Muhammad.” 

He also explained that prophecy had been divided into general proph- 
ecy (nubuwwat-i ama), which is divine inspiration from the divine realm, 
and ‘specific prophecy’ (nubuwwat-i khāsa), which belongs to the group of 
prophets who brought new laws and a new way of life to their followers.” 
"Specific prophecy' and general prophecy' have been the subject of disputes 
between different theological schools of Islam.” Husayn ‘Ali Shah wrote: 


Our prophet, peace be upon him... claimed to be a prophet during his 
own era and this is proved to be so for both those who agree and disa- 
gree with him, as there are a series of narrations about it. No one denies 
these narrations. Also he performed miracles as a sign of his claim [to 
prophecy] and there are numerous narrations about the miracles among 
those who agree and also those who disagree and doubt the miracles of 
prophet.°° 


Husayn ‘Ali Shah pointed out that no one can deny the Prophet's extraor- 
dinary acts. However, many accused the Muhammad of being a sorcerer.” 
In response, Husayn ‘Ali Shah maintained that anyone who was aware of 
the virtue, good manners and acts of the Prophet would not have these 
doubts.' Martyn asserted that if the miracles of the Prophet of Islam were 
so well documented and clear and Islam was the religion of Truth, then why 
had the Jews, Christian, and some Arabs not converted to Islam? And why 
did they have to be converted by the sword? Husayn ‘Ali Shah rejected this 
assertion and stated that those Jews, Zoroastrians and Christians who did 
not convert to Islam and continued their beliefs did so because they were 
not able to distinguish between the miracles and sorcery, while some did not 
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convert because of their love of wealth and social status. Nevertheless, many 
did convert, otherwise who were the Muslims of the time? Husayn ‘Ali Shah 
maintained that the early Muslim wars were all fought in self-defence."> 


The Quran as Miracle 


Husayn 'Ali Shàh explained that anyone who rejects the stories of the 
Quran implicitly rejects the Torah and the New Testament because 
most of their stories accord with those in the Ourān. Therefore, if Henry 
Martyn insults the Quran he is rejecting his own scriptures.^* He went 
on to warn that those who are opposed to the prophethood of Muham- 
mad need to realise that the Quran is an inimitable inspired scripture 
beyond the capability of human beings to comprehend. The Ourāns 
inimitability is one of the major subjects of his treatise. 

Henry Martyn asserted that one could not claim that there is absolutely 
no one who could write a book like the Ourān, because in the future some- 
one who was well versed in the Arabic language might succeed in writing 
such a book. Husayn ‘Ali Shah asserted that ‘[i]t is enough that the contem- 
poraries of the Prophet were helpless to write a book like the Quran.... it 
is obligatory for all human beings to answer the call of the prophets: He 
added that those who do not have enough knowledge of the Arabic lan- 
guage should put their trust in the opinion of those who do."* Husayn ‘Ali 
Shah then remarked that Martyn went to those Jews and Christians who 
were well versed in Arabic and asked them to write a book like the Ourān, 
and that their inability to do so was proof of the author's claim. 

He maintained that the miracles of the former prophets were linked 
to the sensible world. He remarked, ‘Since the Quran is in written form, 
it is sensible for the eye, and since it is literal, it is sensible for the ear as 
well. Regarding other miracles, such as the utterance of the burning bush 
to Moses which were audible to the sense of hearing and Moses’ staff which 
turned into a giant snake that was sensible to the eyes;'^? Husayn ‘Ali Shah 
argued that ‘the Quran is a superior type of miracle because it is intellec- 
tual as well as sensible. The "Word' or Logos was manifested in a book 
(Quran) in Islam, whereas in Christianity it is manifested in flesh (Jesus 
Christ); this means that the bodily form has disappeared in the case of 
Christianity, whereas in Islam the living Logos, which is the inspired book, 
can still be perceived today. 

Henry Martyn asserted that there were no more than five or six secrets 
in the whole of the Qur’an.”° Husayn “Ali Shah’s response was that Martyn 
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was not trustworthy enough to be privy to the Qurans secrets. He indicated 
that only the Imams were privy to its secrets, saying that the Quran is like 
a bride wearing a veil (burqa); those who are not trustworthy are not able 
to see its beauty." 

He argued that those who have become saints (awlīyā') have a true 
understanding of the Ourān.” This is especially true for the 12 Imams of 
Shi‘ism who are privy to the Qurans secret beauties. The tradition that 
‘Saints have gnosis of the real meaning of the Quran’ had long been part 
of Sufi culture. Mahmoud Ayoub quoted Badr al-Din Muhammad ibn 
‘Abdallah al-Zarkashi (d. 794/1391), ‘Outward expressions or explanations 
['ibarat] are for the generality of men; they are for the ear. Subtle allusions 
[isharat] are for the elect; they are for the mind. Subtleties of meaning 
[latā'if] are for the friends [awliya’] of God; they are glimpses [mashahid] 
of divine presence.’ Therefore, Sufis have the inner understanding of the 
reality of the Quran, through their moments of ecstasy (wajd)."^ On the 
other hand, Shi'ites of a formalist persuasion believe that the Shi‘ite Imams 
are the only ones who have the inner understanding and complete knowl- 
edge of the Qur'an. ‘Allama Tabātabāī thus reasoned that the verse, ‘In a 
book safeguarded, none shall touch it save those who are purified, refers 
to the ‘People of House’ (Fatima and the Shi‘ite Imams). Tabataba’i asserted, 
“They are the People of the House who have the knowledge of the exegesis 
of the Qur'an:"* Husayn "Alī Shah cautiously created an amalgamation of 
both viewpoints, emphasising the superiority of the Imams knowledge of 
the Ourāns inner meaning. Saints (awlīyā') also possess certain knowledge, 
although limited in comparison to that of Shi‘ite Imams. 


Islamic Canon Law 


Henry Martyn argued that many commandments in Islamic law had been 
promulgated merely to satisfy human lusts and the passions of the carnal 
soul (nafs).'” He questioned the role of polygamy in Islam and why Mus- 
lims were permitted to have no more than four wives, whereas the Prophet 
Muhammad was permitted to have nine wives. He questioned the stories of 
the marriage of the Prophet Muhammad to Zaynab, the wife of his adopted 
son, and suggested that the Prophet also took an oath that he would not 
have sexual intercourse with Maria, and that this oath was apparently later 
removed by divine revelation. Martyn also questioned why the wives of the 
Prophet Muhammad were prohibited from re-marrying."? By referring to 
these stories and traditions from the Prophet Muhammad, Martyn tried to 
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prove that the Quran is not a divine revelation and that it is a book written 
by a human being. Martyn thus concluded that many of the Islamic laws 
that are in the Quran are based on the Prophet Muhammads carnal desires. 

In response, Husayn ‘Ali Shah referred to a Prophetic tradition where 
the Prophet says, “Three things have been made beloved to me in this world 
of yours: women, perfume, while the coolness of my eye was placed in ritual 
prayer." He stressed that this saying indicates the perfection of the Prophet. 
The Prophets love of women was in accordance with Islamic laws and for 
the satisfaction of lust within the legal limits permitted by the sharia and for 
the continuation of the human race."? Husayn ‘Ali Shah proposed the view 
that love of these three things results in the acquisition of gnosis (matifa). ™ 
He then provided an esoteric interpretation of this Prophetic tradition. He 
asserted that Muhammad’s main consideration was the ultimate fruition 
of these three. He understood that anyone who was wise would follow 
Muhammad because the human race needed reproduction for the survival 
of humanity and the reproduction of the human race in conformity with 
Islamic Laws was a basic principle of human life. Ibn "Arabis interpretation 
of this tradition is that the word perfume is the only masculine term among 
the other two terms (women and prayer), which specifies the governance 
of the feminine. He proposed that the masculine term was placed between 
the two feminine ones, as the man was placed between the Divine Essence 
(a feminine noun) and the woman.'? 

Husayn ‘Ali Shah then turned and asked why Martyn did not condemn 
Solomon for having had 1,000 wives and having followed the temptations 
of his carnal soul. He contended that '[t]hese criticisms by Martyn are out 
of his enmity toward the Prophet and because of this enmity, his research 
does not bring him to the truth of the situation’? Husayn ‘Ali Shah pro- 
vided a mystical interpretation of the prohibition on the Prophets wives 
remarrying other Muslims. He asserted that the Prophet is the spiritual 
father of the community and the wives of the Prophet are, therefore, its 
spiritual mothers; in Islamic jurisprudence men cannot marry their moth- 
ers or their step-mothers; thus if any other Muslims were to remarry his 
wives that would be a shameful act.”* 


Shi'ism 


Husayn 'Ali Shah asserted that anyone who does not believe in the five 
pillars of Islam, which are Divine Unity (tawhid), Justice (adl), Proph- 
ecy (nubuwwa), the Imamate (Imamat) and Resurrection (maād), is 
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not a follower of Islam. He claimed that Shi'ism is the only true path 
of Islam,” and also proposed that the only true heir of the Prophet 
Muhammad was 'Ali. This exclusivist view was inherited from the 
Safavid era, in which Sunni Muslims were suppressed at certain times."? 

Husayn ‘Ali Shah stated that none of the three first caliphs was 
worthy of the caliphate and they were not appointed by the Prophet 
Muhammad. Only ‘Ali was worthy as he was appointed by Muham- 
mad. He maintained that '[a]lso, many observed the miracles of ‘Ali 
ibn Abi al-Talib as proof of his Imamate based on definite reports and 
correlated narrations. Also, it is obligatory for all prophets and Imams to 
declare their prophethood and Imamate to their followers??? Therefore, 
he maintained that while ‘Ali claimed to be the rightful successor of the 
Prophet, he never took up arms against any of the other caliphs, thus 
making an indirect criticism of Sunnis for believing in other caliphs of 
the Muslim community. 

Husayn 'Ali also declared that he believed in 124,000 prophets, as 
well as their heirs, who were the Imams of Shi'ism, mentioning each 
of the names of the 12 Imàms.* Husayn ‘Ali Shah maintained that 
the appointment of the Imams was by God and only bearers of divine 
knowledge, which he called ‘the knowledge of the first and the last; can 
be Imams.'* Their line of spiritual knowledge was continued down to 
the twelfth Imam, who was in occultation. He even referred to the 
theological disagreements between Shi'ite and Sunni Muslims. As he 
proposed, Henry Martyn referred to the Sunni interpreters, who do not 
believe in the immaculacy of the Prophet, unlike the Shi'ites. He called 
Shi'ite Muslims the rightful people of Islam and disapproved of Sunni 
beliefs. 


Intercession (shifāat) in Christianity and Shi'ism 


The concept of ‘spiritual intercession was another important theological 
doctrine followed by many Sufis as well as Shi'ites. Shi‘ites believe that the 
Imams and higher rank followers of the Imams can intercede for the salva- 
tion of their followers.*5 The early Shi'ite theologian Muhammad ibn Hasan 
Tusi (d. 460/1067) explained that only the sin of infidelity cannot be for- 
given by intercession, and it is in the power of God alone to forgive that 
sin. He continued by indicating that the Imams and those who have faith 
in them and who have not polluted their lives with sin have the power of 
spiritual intercession.^ 
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Sufis also believe in the spiritual intercession by the Prophet Muham- 
mad and saints, who can intercede on behalf of their followers. Rümi held 
this belief as well, saying: 


He [Prophet Muhammad] is the intercessor in this world and in yonder 
world - in this world (for guidance) to the (true) religion, and yonder 
(for entrance) to Paradise. 


Rümi narrated from the Prophet Muhammad that the righteous ones, the 
Sufi saints, do not need intercession and can intercede on behalf of others, 
as he remarked: 


The Prophet has said, ‘On the day of Resurrection how should I leave 
the sinner to shed tears? 
I will intercede with (all) my soul for the disobedient, that I may 
deliver them from the heavy torment. 

I will deliver by my efforts the disobedient and those who have 
committed capital sins from (suffering) punishment for breaking their 
covenant. 

The righteous of my community are, in sooth, free from (have no need 
of) my intercession on the Day of Woe; 

Nay, they have the (right to make) intercession, and their words go 
(forth) like an effective decree. 

No burden one shall bear another's burden, (but) I am not burdened: 
God hath exalted me.** 


In the last verse of this poem Rumi referred to a verse of the Qur’an that 
says, ‘Is it other than Allah I should desire as a lord while He is the Lord 
of all things? And every soul earns not [blame] except against itself, and 
no bearer of burdens will bear the burden of another. Then to your Lord is 
your return, and He will inform you concerning that over which you used 
to differ??? This verse evidently rejects the Christian belief in Jesus Christ's 
sacrifice for the sins of humanity. Rumi referred to this verse to distinguish 
his belief from the Christian doctrine of Christ’s intercession. 

When Martyn explained the Christian idea of spiritual intercession 
(shifaat), Husayn ‘Ali Shah responded that spiritual intercession was possi- 
ble only if it was in accordance with wisdom (hikmat). He defended the 
theological beliefs of Shi'ites and Sufis about intercession and rejected the 
idea of general intercession based on Christian principles. Husayn ‘Ali Shah 
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used the term ‘physician’ for intercessor, as it had been used by other Sufis 
before. In this context Rumi remarked: 


Hail, O love that bringest us good gain - thou that art the physician of 
all our ills, 
The remedy of our pride and vainglory, our Plato and our Galen!'* 


The title of one of Rūmīs stories in the Mathnawi is “The meeting of the 
king with the divine physician whose coming had been announced to him 
in a dream:'* The phrase indicates that the saints are viewed as divine phy- 
sicians. Ibn ‘Arabi also compared apostleship (risala) with the physicians’ 
duty and said: 


Know that, just as the physician is said to be a 'servant of Nature 
(khadim al-tabi'a), so the apostles and their successors are commonly 
said to be the ‘servant of the Divine command. 


Ibn ‘Arabi elucidated the superiority of the apostle as the physician of the 
soul. The apostle in his definition is a spiritual doctor.'** Physicians have 
limited control and knowledge of physical bodies, and their power is infe- 
rior to the power of spiritual doctors. Husayn ‘Ali Shah maintained that 
sins are like rotten food: if a person eats it, he will need medicine for the 
prevention of sickness. If he becomes sick he needs to go to a physician. The 
physician will tell him that he cannot eat any food other than the distasteful 
medicine.'5 Of course, if he continued to eat the rotten food, he would die. 

Husayn "Alī Shah used these examples and, continuing with his mysti- 
cal explanation, commented that the medicine is repentance (tawba), the 
physician the intercessor or saint who prescribes self-mortification for the 
sinner to purify his soul, without which he is worthy of hell-fire, which is 
death.‘ Husayn ‘Ali Shah’s explanation here contains an indirect reference 
to the Sufi path. According to most Sufi masters, the spiritual physician is 
the Sufi saint and repentance is his medication. He also indicated that one 
recovers to a healthy spiritual state from affliction with the sickness of devi- 
ations and disobedience through the guidance of the spiritual physician. 
In this regard, Aba al-Qasim Qushayri (d. 465/1074) proposed that repent- 
ance is a return to the Islamic Law and spiritual codes,” and likewise Abū 
Nasr al-Sarrāj (d. 378/988)'** and ‘Ali ibn Uthman Hujwīrī (d. 463/1071)'” 
also considered repentance (tawba) to be the first station (maqam) on the 
spiritual path. 
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Husayn ‘Ali Shah asserted that Martyn was wrong to claim that Jesus 
Christ was the spiritual intercessor for all humanity. He also maintained 
that this idea of general intercession was contrary to Divine Justice and 
the religious Law.’ However, in praising Jesus one should include all 
the prophets and the faithful, to receive spiritual blessings.“ Husayn ‘Ali 
Shah believed that if the sacrifice and blood of Jesus Christ were for the 
purification of humanity, then there would be no need for any laws and 
prohibition for humanity after him. Therefore, all religions, including 
Christianity, would be abrogated due to the abrogation of those laws. 
Husayn ‘Ali Shah's understanding of religion had two aspects: interior 
and exterior, the latter consisting of the laws, prohibitions and com- 
mandments brought to humanity by the prophets. These two aspects 
are inseparable. If one part is destroyed, it brings about the destruction 
of the whole. 


The ‘People of the Book 


Husayn ‘Ali Shah stated that Jews and Christians who lived around Mecca 
in the Prophet's day socialised with Muslims and there was no antagonism 
between them.'* His views about the wars between the people of the book 
and the Muslims during the time of the Prophet are crucial. He believed 
that these wars were fought by Muslims in defence of their territories and 
their faith, and not for conquest.^* He admired Sunni Muslims for their 
relationship with the people of the book, and remarked, Sunni people, who 
are the dignified people of Islam on account of their numerousness and 
wealth, maintained their friendship, brotherhood and social interactions 
with Jews and Christians’? However, he imposed certain limitations on this 
relationship.” 

Husayn ‘Ali Shah had the same belief about the Bible as other Mus- 
lim theologians, stating that the companions of Jesus altered the Word 
of God and that there are different narrations of the Gospels (‘Injil’) 
among various Christian sects. If there is no consensus about the Bible 
among Christians, how then can Muslims validate it?5* He specified that 
he did not reject the former prophets because he believed in Muham- 
mad,” stating that if one rejects one prophet, one has rejected the rest. 

Martyn contended that there were three or four people involved in writ- 
ing the New Testament. Husayn 'Ali Shah stated that the New Testament 
was the Divine Word, but since the text had been altered, it is now nearly 
impossible to distinguish the truth from falsehood in it. Martyn declared 
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that there is no mention of the Prophet Muhammad in the books of former 
prophets. Husayn ‘Ali Shah replied that: 


... the Prophet Muhammad in both the Torah and the Gospels was 
described in appearance and name. Some people do not come across 
it or they do not recognize it, whilst others have said that these signs 
that are in the Torah and the Gospels are for a savior that will come in 
the future. The consensus [among Muslims] is that this was Qim ĀLi 
Muhammad [Mahdi] who is the promised Messiah." 


Husayn ‘Ali Shah believed that the leaders of the Christian community 
omitted the name and titles of the Prophet Muhammad from the Gospels 
and attributed these titles to themselves because of their love of power and 
wealth. 

Martyn defended the idea of the trinity in Christianity, which Husayn 
‘Ali Shah rejected, contending that Christians believe that God has created 
someone in his own likeness, a God-figure who is Jesus Christ, and this 
idea is evidently untrue.'^ Husayn ‘Ali Shah explained that believing in the 
trinity is due to a lack of understanding and the Christians’ alteration of the 
sayings of the prophets. He also rejected the idea of the incarnation of the 
divine in human beings (Aulūl),® calling the trinity ‘foolish imitation and 
apostasy. He also noted that those who believe in the trinity are placed in 
the lowest level of hell (asfal al-safilin).'^* He affirmed that he has no doubt 
that Jesus Christ was the true prophet of God, but he adds that with the 
emergence of Islam the religion of Jesus was abrogated.'^ His views were 
closer to those of theologians of Shi‘ism than to the Sufis in this regard. 

Martyn claimed that the vast diffusion of Christianity and conversion 
of people to its faith was a miracle. Husayn ‘Ali Shah counterclaimed that 
these conversions were to a false religion which is no miracle at all. He 
believed that the Christians of his time were not the true heirs of Jesus. 
He asserted, "Ihe religion that Paderi and his cohorts hold, is not the reli- 
gion of Christ? ** He believed that the religion of Christ was the religion of 
Truth, whereas the religion of Christians had strayed from the straight path 
of truth. However, he remarked, “Truly, Christians (nasdara) are superior 
in knowledge, intelligence, truthfulness, serenity, chivalrousness and loy- 
alty in comparison to the followers of other religions’ He asserted that 
the Jews and the Magians who were converted to Islam during the time of 
the Prophet Muhammad were not true Muslims, whereas the Christians 
who converted to Islam converted out of ‘truthfulness, serenity and right- 
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eousness."? He invited Christians to contemplate the truthfulness of the 
Quran and Islam, and reminded them that Islam had abrogated all former 
religions." 

To conclude, Husayn ‘Ali Shahs treatise is more theological than mys- 
tical. He wrote it as a theologian and jurist, responding to Henry Martyns 
refutation of Islam; however, there are some veiled mystical points in that 
treatise. According to the social and religious context of his time, he was 
more moderate in his defence of Islam than the majority of his contempo- 
raries. This moderation was the effect of his Sufi beliefs, however; since he 
lived during an era of persecution of Sufis, he was careful not to provoke the 
wrath of his fundamentalist Usüli enemies by any mystical interpretations 
of Christianity. 


Conclusion 


Husayn ‘Ali Shah’s comportment, as the first Iranian Ni‘matullahi master 
after Rida ‘Ali Shah, was appropriate to the context of the religious semi- 
nary milieu and the wider socio-political situation of that period. His mis- 
sion was to dissimulate his beliefs and to conform to mainstream Shi'ism. 
He presented himself as a preacher and scholar, and wrote his only trea- 
tise as a Shi‘ite theologian defending Islam against Christian missionaries, 
specifically, a refutation of Henry Martyn. This treatise was an important 
contribution to the literary and religious genre of Radd-i Padri. As one of 
the first treatises written by a Shi'ite seminary scholar, it influenced other 
scholars to write treatises in refutation of Martyn. 

Husayn ‘Ali Shah lived as an active scholar, in the sense that he held 
communal prayers and preached in the mosque and seminary colleges. 
Before him, Ni‘matullahi masters had appeared only as wandering der- 
vishes aiming to revive Ni‘matullahi Sufism in Persia, putting their empha- 
sis on love and the emotional aspects of Sufism. Thus, they developed their 
own ecstatic poetry and music, which inspired seekers. 

As explained earlier, the fundamentalist Shi'ite scholars persecuted 
Ni‘matullahi Sufis, which is why Husayn ‘Ali Shah did not follow the same 
path as his predecessors. He was a conservative master whose appearance 
was far from that of the dervishes of the time. Unlike his predecessors 
(Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah, Nur ‘Ali Shah and Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah), he did not wear 
a dervishs cloak (khirqa) or hat (taj). This was indicative of an inner and 
philosophical change within the Ni‘matullahi order: the transformation 
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from a charismatic Sufi movement to a theologically orthodox mystical 
order. 

Husayn "Alī Shahs treatise in refutation of Henry Martyn, which was 
his main contribution to the literary and intellectual milieu of his time, 
was not as important as the writings of the next two masters (Majdhüb 
‘Ali Shah and Mast ‘Ali Shah) who were more thinkers trying to create a 
mystical philosophy out of Ni‘matullahi Sufism. Since Husayn ‘Ali did not 
distinguish himself from seminary scholars, his treatise was more of a dry 
Shi‘ite jurisprudential refutation of Martyn with some hints of his mystical 
thinking, and is hardly recognisble today as being the work of a Sufi who 
was also the supreme master of the Ni‘matullahi Order. 

Husayn ‘Ali Shālrs approach to converting people to Sufism was, in a 
way, elitist. He examined his students and followers to see if they were ready 
for Sufism and would dissimulate his Sufi beliefs so as not to invite per- 
secution. He encouraged his followers to keep their outward appearances 
in conformity with mainstream Shi‘ism and to avoid any acts that might 
distinguish them as Sufis. The revival of the Ni‘matullahi order was Husayn 
‘Ali Shah’s mission, yet he was not as active as the Ni‘matullahi masters 
before or after him; he was more of an intermediary for the order’s trans- 
formation from an enthusiastic mystical movement directed towards the 
masses to a ‘theologically correct’ Shi‘ite Sufi order directed by and towards 
an intellectual elite. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The Life and Works of Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah 


Introduction 


Muhammad Ja'far Kabūdarāhangī (1172/1759—1238/1823), known by the 
spiritual title of Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah,' was one of the greatest Ni‘matullahi 
masters of the Qajar dynasty. He belonged to the Qaraguzlüw tribe, and his 
father and ancestors were the elders, nobles and commanders-in-chief of 
their tribes and provincial districts. He started learning religious sciences 
from an early age and became a well-versed seminary scholar? His succes- 
sor, Mast ‘Ali Shah (d. 1253/1837), maintained that the Ni‘matullahi order 
flourished during Majdhūbs leadership.* He claimed that Majdhüb ‘Ali 
Shah was like Shah Ni‘matullah and Sadr al-Din Qünawi (d. 673/1274) as 
regards his place in the development of Sufi theosophy, and referred to a 
dream in which he saw Majdhūb as the essence of Shah Ni'matullāh.> 
Many scholars believe that he, along with Kawthar ‘Ali Shah, was the 
most important disciple of Husayn ‘Ali Shāh.* After Husayn ‘Ali Shah 
passed away, Majdhüb became the Master of the Ni‘matullahi order, but 
his approach to the survival of Ni‘matullahi Sufism was different from that 
of Husayn ‘Ali Shah, and he introduced a novel perspective on the reli- 
gious sciences.” As an erudite Shi'ite seminary scholar during the reign of 
Fath ‘Ali Shah Qajar (r. 1212/1772-1250/1834), he was both a philosopher 
and an independent religious thinker.’ He wrote masterly philosophical 
glosses on marginal interpretations of Baghünawi on the Muhkamat-i Qutb 
al-Din Rāzī” He also studied Shi‘ite jurisprudence under the direction of 
well-known Usüli jurists, but at the same time corresponded with Shaykh 
Ahmad Ahsa@i (1756-1825), seminary scholar and founder of the Shaykhi 
school, with anti-Ijtihād arguments about the philosophical concept of 
‘Existence’ (wujüd).^ As a result, in his treatises one can find writings on 
theology (kalam) and jurisprudence (fiqh), although he is more focused on 
philosophical matters, with an approach dominated by his mystical beliefs. 
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Portrait of Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah. (Private collection of Sultanhusayn Tabandih) 
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Unlike Husayn ‘Ali Shah, Majdhüb did not dissimulate his Sufi beliefs. 
He held Sufi sessions, just like Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah, Nur ‘Ali Shah and 
Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah. The difference was that, unlike them, he did not wear 
Sufi attire in public but instead chose the garments of the ulama. Although 
he did not identify himself as a scholar, he always mentioned that he stud- 
ied in religious seminaries and that he was qualified to issue fatwas. He was 
the first Ni‘matullahi master who wrote in Qajar Iran in defence of Sufism, 
while dissociating himself from non-Shi‘ite Sufi beliefs, which he consid- 
ered to be heterodox. During Majdhüb ‘Ali Shahs lifetime, as we shall see, 
his ability to defend Sufi beliefs proved extremely useful, particularly since 
religious verdicts were issued against Sufis and the Sufis of the Ni‘matullahi 
order fell victim to persecution." 


The Life of Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah 


In his autobiography, entitled Majdhūbs Beliefs (Agāid al-Majdhubiyya), 
Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah defends his Sufi beliefs and relates them to his studies 
at a religious seminary school and his quest for the truth.” Mast ‘Ali Shah 
in his Walled Gardens of Travel (Hadā'ig al-siyáha) and Gardens of Travel 
(Būstān al-siyaha), and Mirza Ma'süm Shirazi in his The Paths of Spiritual 
Realities (Tarā'ig al-hagā'ig), both provide detailed biographies of Majdhūb. 
There are also secondary sources such as Riyad al-ārifīn by Rida Quli Khan 
Hidayat and Shams al-tawarikh by Asad Allah Izadgushasb, which will be 
used here to reconstruct his biography. 

In his autobiography Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah begins by describing his ances- 
tors, since belonging to a noble and religious family was held to be a vir- 
tue during that period. As noted above, Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah belonged to 
the Oarāguzlūw tribe,” a branch of the Qizilbash tribe, in which all his 
ancestors were nobles and commanders-in-chief.^ His grandfather, Hajji 
‘Abdullah Khan ibn Jafar Khan, was a trusted ally of Karim Khan Zand, 
and a general renowned for his fairness.” Hajji Safar Khan, his father, was a 
religious man who avoided worldly matters and spent most of his time in 
prayer and self-mortification.'^ His father was well versed in the religious 
sciences and was among the class of religious elites in his city who were stu- 
dents of Sayyid Muhaggig Ibrahim Radavi. Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah introduced 
his father as a devout Muslim who performed his ordinary religious duties 
as well as supererogatory exercises and certain prayers and religious invo- 
cations (dhikr). His father also went on an annual pilgrimage to the shrines 
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of Shi‘ite Imams. On one of his pilgrimages he passed away in Karbala and 
was buried near the shrine of the second Shi‘ite Imam Husayn.” 

Majdhüb, apart from belonging to a noble and religious family, took 
pride in being knowledgeable about the religious seminary sciences and 
having an interior realisation of Sufi mystical states (ahwal). Mast ‘Ali Shah 
claims that Majdhüb was a unique man owing to what he called the *tri- 
partite virtues. The first was his noble ancestry, the second his knowledge 
of outward religious learning, and the third his realisation of those mysti- 
cal states and possession of spiritual stations (maqamat). Mast ‘Ali Shah 
believed that Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah had reached the level of perfection in all 
three virtues to the extent that he exceeded all other Sufi masters of his 
time.” 

Majdhūb "Alī Shāh started learning religious sciences at an early age. 
Until the age of17 — that is, until the year 1189/1776 — he lived in Hamadan, 
where he mostly studied logic and literature, and then moved to Isfahan to 
study scholastic theology (kalām), mathematics, philosophy (hikmat) and 
natural sciences.” In Isfahan he lived as a student, studying the traditional 
and speculative sciences ('ulüm-i nagli wa agli), which he continued to do 
for a further 20 years in different cities, according to his own account.^? 

After five years in Isfahan, in the year 1195/1781 he moved to Kashan,” 
where he was a student of the well-known scholar, Mullà Muhammad 
Mahdi Narāgī (d. 1209/1795). In Kashan Majdhüb studied jurisprudence 
(fiqh), principles of religion (usūl) and theosophy (hikmat Ilāhī) under 
Narāgīs instruction.” It was during his stay in Kashan that he began to 
familiarise himself with mystical and philosophical texts by philosophers 
such as Nasir al-Din Tusi (d. 672/1274), Ibn Fahad Hilli (d. 841/1437), Qadi 
Nüru'làh Shüshtari (d. 1019/1610), Sayyid Haydar Āmulī (d. 787/1385), 
Maytham Bahrani (d. 678/1280), Shaykh Baha' (d. 1030/1621), Mir Find- 
iriski (d. 1050/1640), Mir Damad (d. 1040/1632), Muhammad Taqi Majlisi 
(d. 1070/1660), Muhammad Salih Mazandarani (d. 1080/1670) and Fayd 
Kashani (d. 1090/1680).** Majdhübs studies of these theologians and phi- 
losophers proved to be crucial for the formation of his own thought, par- 
ticularly since later in his books, he used their words as proof-texts for his 
own ideas. 

By studying these texts he understood that he should practise certain 
types of self-mortification that conformed to the Shi'ite tradition.5 During 
this period Majdhüb lived an ascetic lifestyle. He did not pursue knowl- 
edge in order to attain social status, but to gain proximity to God through 
gnosis.” He went in search of admirable men of learning and good char- 
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acter, and he endeavoured to learn various litanies and prayers of the heart 
from them." He mentions the scholars from whom he was inculcated with 
the practices of remembrance of God (dhikr). In Isfahan, Muhammad ‘Alī 
Muzafar and Mihrab Jilàni instructed him to occupy himself with prac- 
tices of spiritual remembrance. In Kashan, he received invocation and lit- 
anies from Mir Muhammad ‘Ali Muzafar.” Majdhüb also met many other 
scholars and philosophers (hukama’), such as Mirza Muhammad Muddaris 
Bidabadi (d. 1197/1783), Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali Muzaffar Isfahani (d.n.), 
Mulla ‘Ali Nuri (d. 1246/1831), Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali Kashani (died after 
1217/2803), Mirza Mahdi Mashhadi (d. 1215/ 1801), Aqa Muhammad Bagir 
Bihbahani (d. 1204/1790), Mir Sayyid ‘Ali Bihbahani (d. 1229/1814) and 
Mirza Mahdi Shahristani (d. 1214/1800), and became their disciple.” In his 
Mirāt al-Haqq, Majdhüb says that he spent his life in search of different 
sciences, including Islamic philosophy (Aikmat), the natural sciences and 
the divine sciences, in order to obtain spiritual knowledge and gnosis.*° 

At the age of 3o, Majdhüb moved from Kashan to Qum, where he 
became the pupil of Mirza Abū al-Qasim Qumi (d. 1231 /1816), known as 
Mirza-yi Qumi. During this period, he secluded himself and strictly limited 
his social life. According to his autobiography, he was consequently accused 
of being a Sufi.” In Rida Quli Khan Hidayat’s account, he says that Majdhüb 
lived this life of seclusion in Qum from the age of 27.? During this time, he 
also made many pilgrimages to the holy Shi'ite cities in Iraq. 

While Majdhüb was a student of Mirza-yi Qumi, Qumi ordered him to 
write books. Majdhüb wrote an exegesis on Shams al-Din Sayyid Muham- 
mad 'Amili's (d. 1009/1600) Madārik al-ahkam and Shams al-Din Muham- 
mad ibn Makki 'Āmilfs (d. 786/1385) Luma'ya Damishgīyya, which Qumi 
praised.” Once Qumi felt that Majdhüb was qualified to be a Shi'ite jurist 
and satisfy the religious needs of the people, he asked Majdhüb to leave 
Qum and go to Hamadan, giving him permission to issue public religious 
verdicts. However, Majdhüb refused Oumīs offer.5 Although he was not 
initiated into any Sufi order during that period, he had his own mystical 
point of view and tried to avoid religious quarrels, spending his time occu- 
pied with spiritual matters and in prayer. 

From Majdhübs own autobiography as well as the other accounts of 
his life, it seems that he had succeeded in attaining a very high level in 
his knowledge of the sciences of philosophy (hikmat), scholastic theology 
(kalam), Ourānic exegesis (tafsir), prophetic traditions (hadith) and juris- 
prudence (fiqh). Ma'süm Shirazi claims that Majdhüb received numerous 
authorisations to teach from different Shi‘ite scholars. Mast ‘Ali Shah, with 
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typical hyperbole, celebrated Majdhüb as being the most eminent mujtahid 
as well as the foremost exponent of rational sciences of his day. 

Majdhüb ended his seclusion after four years and then spent most of 
his time studying religious texts. It was during this time that he wrote 
glosses on Kifayat al-magqsad.* Although Majdhüb now had a social life and 
attended religious seminaries, he still avoided eating meat as much as possi- 
ble and continued to practise a 40-day retreat and seclusion (chilih nishini) 
in his leisure time. However, he stipulated that he would never avoid meat 
completely, on the basis of the tradition from Shi‘ite Imams ordering their 
followers not to avoid meat for more than 40 days at a time. 

Majdhüb was never satisfied with the sciences taught in the religious 
seminaries, which were purely exoteric (gāhirī).* It was during this period 
of Majdhübs life that he began his quest for realisation of the divine real- 
ity and truth (Aaqiqat) within Islam and travelled to different places, like 
Khurasan and Iraq, where he met different Sufi masters. At the end of this 
quest he met Husayn ‘Ali Shah Isfahani, who initiated him into the Ni‘mat- 
ullahi order.^ He also met Sayyid Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah and Nor ‘Ali Shah 
Isfahani. 

In Karbala in the year 1207/1792 Ma'sūm ‘Ali Shah appointed Majdhüb 
"Ali Shah as a shaykh to guide seekers and inculcate the practice of spiritual 
remembrance (dhikr) to novices.* Eight years later, in 1215/1800, Rida ‘Ali 
Shah passed away, leaving Husayn ‘Ali Shah as the spiritual pole (qutb) of 
the Ni‘matullahi order.** In the year 1234/1818“ Husayn ‘Ali Shah appointed 
Majdhūb ‘Ali Shah as next in line to serve as the spiritual pole.*° 

At this juncture, Majdhüb moved back to his home town of Hamadan. 
There, he encouraged people to unify their practice of the exoteric canon- 
ical law (shariat) of Islam with the esoteric Path (tarīgat) of Sufism and 
claimed that the combination of the two led one to salvation." He remained 
in Hamadan where he spent most of his time trying to reconcile Shi‘ism 
with Sufism and engaging in public debates over religious books.“* 

Majdhüb was well known among his contemporaries as an extremely 
pious and sincere ascetic. These qualities led Mast ‘Ali Shah, as well as later 
biographers, to compare Majdhūb to Salman al-Farisi*? and to Abū Dharr 
al-Ghifari;*° he was called the Salman of his time (Salmān-i Zaman) and the 
Abū Dharr of his time (Abūdhar-i Zaman).> 

There are several accounts of Majdhübs death. According to Mast ‘Ali 
Shah, Majdhüb lived for 64 years.” He said that before Majdhüb travelled to 
Azerbaijan he had predicted his imminent death, and claimed that Majdhüb 
told his disciples that he would not return from this journey.” On the other 
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hand, Ma'sūm Shirazi believed that Majdhüb passed away at the age of 63, 
when there was a cholera epidemic in Tabriz and the city was evacuated. 
Although Majdhüb himself became afflicted with cholera, he commanded 
his disciples to leave, except for Mirza Nasrullah Sadr al-Mamalik Ardabili. 
Majdhüb asked Mirza Nasrullah to perform the ritual prayer for his funeral 
and bury him in the holy shrine of Sayyid Hamza.” According to some of 
his biographers, Majdhüb passed away during his prayers** on 1239/1823 in 
the city of Tabriz.” 


+ * 


In what follows I will outline Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah’s religious, philosophical 
and mystical thought and place it in the socio-political and theological 
context of Qajar Persia. First, I review his views on the issue of imitating 
religious authority (taglīd), before outlining his views on various mysti- 
cal topics such as the “Divine Faculty, the remembrance or invocation of 
God, religious extremism and so on. Next, a major section of the chapter is 
devoted to Majdhübs interpretation of wahdat al-wujūd or ‘unity of being, 
that had come to be associated with the the mystical philosophy of Ibn 
"Arabi. A rather long review is then given of Majdhübs views on the differ- 
ent types of Sufism, that is, his distinction between the religiously accept- 
able vs. damnable and heretical mystical paths in Islam. The final section of 
the chapter is devoted to Majdhūbs works. 


+ * 


Majdhüb tried his best to stay out of religious disputes among Shi'ite semi- 
nary scholars, since he knew that not doing so would inevitably increase his 
religious duties and responsibilities. He tried to ensure that his fundamen- 
tal and mystical beliefs were always kept in line with mainstream Shi'ism. 
Hence, throughout his own writings he always derived most of his argu- 
ments and evidence from the great Shi'ite texts. For example, in his Aqa'id 
al-Majdhübiyya Majdhüb claims that it was his study of Shi'ite books such 
as Hujjat al-Kafi, Ziyarat Jami‘ Kabir and Zīyārat Mulüd that enabled him 
to gain knowledge of the spiritual dignity of the Shi‘ite Imāms.”* As cautious 
as he tried to be, historical narration and texts written by Majdhüb and his 
contemporaries suggest that his life was threatened because of his mysti- 
cal beliefs.” Although Majdhüb never wrote any apologetic text in direct 
defence of his mystical beliefs, since it had become life-threatening to do so, 
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he referred to a verse from the Quran: ‘Do not seek destruction at your own 
hands (Quran: 2:195). He continued, ‘I am afraid of this verse, otherwise 
there is no escape from God's destiny; since his destiny is predestined.* 
Consequently, he decided to write apologetic treatises in defence of his the- 
ological and mystical beliefs after all. 

Commenting on Majdhübs life-threatening situation, Mast ‘Ali Shah 
states that he was oppressed by the political powers and the bigoted semi- 
nary scholars of Shi'ism, some of whom issued fatwas that Majdhüb was an 
infidel who should be executed.” Mast ‘Ali Shah himself will be discussed 
in more detail in the next chapter. 


Imitation (taqlid) 


Taglīd is one of the controversial principles of Shi'ite theology which ‘in 
Islamic jurisprudence means “emulation of another in matters of the law” 
Although in early Shi'ism the concept of taglīd was not highly disputed, 
there were some instances in which narrators of hadith, such as Muham- 
mad al-Kulayni (d. 329/940) and Shaykh al-Mufid (d.413/1022), rejected 
taglid and ijtihād.** The majority of Shi'ites, on the other hand, believed that 
a Shi'ite must emulate a mujtahid on the derivatives of faith (furū” al-dīn). 
Mugaddas Ardibili (d. 993/1585) said, "Ihe “imitation” [taglīd] of the mujta- 
hid is good and permissible?“ Ijtihād and imitation were subjects of dispute 
between the two seminarian schools of Usüli and Akhbari Shi'ites from the 
early days of their formation. 

The Akhbari School was founded at the beginning of the 1th/17th 
century by Mulla Muhammad Amin Astarabadi (d. 1033/1623), who did 
not believe in the legitimacy of ijtihad and was the first to criticise mujta- 
hids.** Afterwards, several Shi'ite scholars adopted his beliefs and became 
influential during the late Safavid period, before being suppressed by the 
Oājārs.” The Akhbaris are known for their rejection of taglīd. They believe 
that Shi‘ites must imitate their Imams, while it is not permissible to imi- 
tate a mujtahid.”” They also believe in the illegitimacy of ijtihad” and, as 
Arjomand stated, they clearly challenge the authority of mujtahids.” They 
firmly believe that the religious needs of Shi‘ite society were formed by 
the traditions of Shi'ite Imams. The Akhbārīs stood in opposition to Usūlī 
scholars and rejected Usüli beliefs about ulama being the general deputy of 
the Imam.” They restricted the authority of scholars to the area of jurispru- 
dence and Shi'ite tradition. 
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Some scholars with Sufi tendencies and Shi'ite Sufis, like Muhammad 
Taqi Majlisī and Mulla Muhsin Fayd Kashani, adopted Akhbari views on 
jurisprudential matters. As their name indicates, the Akhbaris relied on 
scripture and traditions (akhbar) from Imams. This ‘non-rational’ approach 
to religious matters led to the belief that knowledge could be gained through 
spiritual disclosure (kashf) and the mystical sciences. Many Akhbari schol- 
ars also adopted a mystical lifestyle.” 

Muhammad Taqi Majlisi expressed Akhbari views in his writings, and 
an Akhbari seminary school was founded by this great mystic scholar.” His 
pupils, including Mulla Muhammad Salih Mazandarani (d.1081/1670), were 
among the followers of the school of Akhbārīsm.”* He was also close to Sufi 
traditions, and some people claim that he was initiated into the Dhahabiyya 
order.” Muhammad Akhbārī (d. 1232/1817), a zealous Akhbari, practised 
some mystical rituals related to folk Sufism.” 

In opposition to Akhbari views, the Usüli scholars, who considered 
themselves to be the general deputies of the Imam (naib al-amm) in 
spiritual and jurisprudential matters, emphasised the importance of taglīd, 
especially during Majdhüb ‘Ali Shahs era.? Mirzay-i Qumi in his Qawanin 
al-usūl and Sayyid Muhammad ibn ‘Ali Tabātabāī (d. 1242/1826) in his 
Mafatih al-usūl have lengthy discussions about ijtihad and taglīd with 
a firm anti-Akhbārī tone.^ Aqa Muhammad Bāgir Bihbahani, known as 
Waļīd,* already discussed in detail above, delivered the final blow to the 
Akhbaris by making the Usüli Shi'ite school dominant amongst the sem- 
inary schools.* The Usülis divided people into two groups. The first were 
mujtahids, and the second were laymen imitating the mujtahid, known as 
mugallids. 

Like many other Shi'ite mysitcs, Majdhüb criticised the controversial 
concept of taglid, or imitation of a mujtahid. He stated that the imitation of 
mujtahids is from the Divine Legislator, shāri‘ mugaddas.* Obviously, his 
views are similar to those of the Akhbari School on this matter. 

He also made reference to and relied on Akhbari scholars like Muham- 
mad Taqi Majlisi, Mulla Muhsin Fayd Kashani and Mulla Muhammad Salih 
Mazandarani. In confrontation with Usüli scholars, however, he was cau- 
tious and did not directly challenge their ideas; instead of posing any direct 
opposition, he quoted from Muhammad Taqi Majlisi. Majlisi says that he 
has taken the middle path: he is neither suspicious of the Shi'ite ulama nor 
believes them to be the perfect leaders of the community. Consequently, 
they cannot be imitated.** Their responsibility, in his view, is limited to the 
branches of religion (furū' al-din).5 
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Majdhüb said that when the Shi'ite Imams pass away or for any reason 
cannot be accessed by their followers, the Shi'ites must go to the narrators 
and knowers (@rifin) of hadith, who know the traditions by heart.** The 
master who has become illuminated by the Lights of the Prophet and Shi'ite 
Imàms becomes a knower of divinity, and it does not matter if he is called 
a Sufi or not.” 

With regard to the term Majdhūb used above, ārifīn, some further 
explanation is required. The Akhbari scholar Mulla Muhsin Fayd Kashani 
used the term arifün to refer to scholars who are qualified to interpret the 
Quran. Akhbaris believe that the Imams provided the real meaning of the 
Ourān through their hadith and, therefore, those who have knowledge 
of hadith can interpret the Ourān.** Astarabadi, the first known Akhbari 
scholar, believed that the only true knowledge ('ilm) is the knowledge of 
hadith, whereas mujtahids based their religious verdicts on their own opin- 
ions. Kashani merged his mystical theology with his Akhbari beliefs and 
created a new amalgamation of Akhbari theology and Sufi philosophy, 
teaching that through following the acts and sayings of Shi‘ite Imams one 
can become endowed with spiritual insight (sahib basirat).°° 

In a similar idea to Kāshānīs, in his Mirāt al-Haqq Majdhüb stated that 
although following the Shi'ite Imams is a divine command, imitating the 
scholars and righteous men is not; in fact, it has even been prohibited in 
some traditions.? However, Majdhüb did not want to distance himself from 
the Usüli school, the dominant school of Shi‘ism in the Qajar era. He opposed 
any harsh criticism of the Usüli scholars and even condemned Ghazali, who 
had reproached ‘evil’ scholars (ulama'i si’). In this he referred to Muham- 
mad Salih Mazandarani an Akhbari jurist who stated that Ghazali was 
excessive in his reproach.” As we have seen, Shi‘ite Sufis and Akhbari schol- 
ars constituted religious masters who challenged the ultimate authority of 
Usüli scholars, creating a spiritual alternative to ijtihād for their followers.” 


The ‘Divine Faculty’ (quwwa qudsiyya) 


A number of Shi'ite scholars with tendencies towards Islamic mysticism 
believed that for a scholar to be qualified to issue a religious verdict he 
must possess a divine faculty (quwwa gudsīyya).” In this regard, Majdhüb 
referred to a tradition attributed to Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq, who said, ‘It is not 
permitted for a person to issue a religious legal opinion (fatwa) who does 
not seek it from God with inner purity:** 
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Majdhüb distinguished between different levels of scholarship within 
the Shi‘ite tradition. In the Mirat al-Haqq, he refers to Munīyāt al-muridin, 
in which Shahid Thani divides the ulama into three groups. The first group 
has the gnosis of God in its heart; the second is well versed in exterior reli- 
gious sciences; and the third has gnosis in its heart and is well versed in 
the exterior sciences. In order to reap the rewards of the hereafter, people 
should follow the first group. From the second group people can obtain 
their religious opinions. Being with the third offers both benefits. Majdhüb 
does not draw any conclusion on this matter in his treatise of Mirat al-Haqq; 
he just refers to these great scholars.” However, in his Marahil al-salikin he 
is more explicit, stating that the first group are like stars that illuminate 
only a small area around them,” while the second group are like candles 
that burn themselves and provide only a little light. Among this group there 
are some scholars whose love of the material world destroys religion. They 
do not have knowledge of the afterlife or qualifications for the guidance of 
anyone except common people ('awwām).” The third group, however, are 
those who possess both exterior and interior knowledge, and are like the 
sun whose light is a guide for humanity.^? Majdhüb called them the pole 
(qutb) of their time, which is a Sufi term. He continues by remarking that 
this group has been excessively criticised and unfairly persecuted by the 
scholars of the exterior sciences." 

Sufi masters can be found among the first or the third group, according 
to the level of their seminary background. The only group that may destroy 
itself is the second group. Therefore, it is evident that in terms of guiding 
humanity Sufi masters are in a superior religious condition compared to 
ordinary seminary-trained Shi'ite scholars. Majdhüb believes that the sem- 
inary scholars should engage in mystical practices. He refers to a tradition 
from Imam Husayn stating that scholars (alim) should always have fear as 
they become familiar with the Majestic and Beautiful Attributes of God, and 
their deeds must be in accordance with their words, so that what they teach 
and preach are one. Majdhüb says that when a scholar reaches the state of 
fear, his soul becomes imbued with Divine Light, which extinguishes his 
carnal desires. During this stage he witnesses the Divine Attributes through 
the Eye of Certainty (ayn al-yaqin). Every blameworthy quality is burnt 
away through the fire of witnessing.” 

Majdhüb maintains that a gnostic jurist, contrary to the doctrine taught 
in in the seminary schools, knows that he has to hide his knowledge, since 
many people are not worthy of understanding it. He also exhibits patience 
towards those who are harsh in criticising him. Silence, a quality given 
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only to the possessors of chivalry, is also an attribute of a gnostic jurist.'^ 
Another point is that the scholar possessing the ‘divine faculty’ cannot be 
corrupted, in contrast to the multitude who, although they may claim to be 
scholars, are too close to the authorities of their time, foolishly using their 
knowledge to further material concerns related to their worldly careers.’ 

Majdhüb provides a mystical explanation of the true scholar, explaining 
that scholars like Kashani, Shaykh Baha' and others of their type empha- 
sised the belief that Shi'ite scholars must possess the divine faculty, which 
cannot be gained merely by attending a seminary school. There is need for 
a certain mystical progression through Sufi practices.'^ 


Dhikr 


Dhikr is a fundamental practice within the Sufi tradition, but not in Shi‘ism. 
It is such an important concept that Sufi masters such as Abū Nasr Al-Sar- 
raj,^* Abūl-Oāsim Qushayri, Najm al-Din Rāzī (d. ca. 618/1221), ‘Ali 
ibn Uthmān Hujwīrī'9 and many others have written extensively about its 
practice. In this regard, Majdhüb chose to be a Sufi and a Shi'ite seminarian 
at the same time, integrating authentic Shi'ite prayers with the adhkar (plu- 
ral of dhikr) of the Sufis. In order to do this, he sought help from the Shi'ite 
Sufi masters before him. 

Majdhüb believed that the invocation of God (dhikr) during a period 
of seclusion constitutes spiritual medication for human beings and leads 
them to salvation.” This seems to contradict the general Muslim belief that 
following obligatory religious duties is the only path to salvation. However, 
Majdhüb indicated that each obligatory act is inseparable from dhikr, and 
there is no contradiction between the two.™ 

In the Mirsād al-‘ibad Najm al-Din Razi declares that constant prac- 
tice and persistence (mulazimat wa mudawimat) in the invocation (dhikr) 
free the soul of the wayfarer from everything other than God.” Majdhūb 
follows the same doctrine, and he considers ‘practice of the invocation’ 
(mulazimat-i dhikr) as a principle on the spiritual path. One must avoid 
the remembrance of other than God, and remember only God.” Continu- 
ance in dhikr leads to its domination over the heart and, consequently, the 
heart becomes the locus for the manifestation of Divine Attributes."* The 
attachment (uns) to dhikr is more important than any other attachment. 
The invoker (dhakir) needs both physical and spiritual purification and 
must sit cross-legged while doing dhikr.'5 
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Vocal Dhikr (dhikr-i jali) vs. Silent Dhikr (dhikr-i khaft) 


Najm al-Din Razi stated in Mirsad al-‘ibad that the dhikr starts from verbal 
invocation (dhikr-i lisant), but as it progresses it is transformed into the 
hearts invocation, and that is when the invoker (dhākir) stops repeating it 
verbally. Razi believes that dhikr-i lisant is a lower level of remembrance and 
is for novices.” 

Majdhüb first explains the same practice by referring to Qur’anic verses 
about remembrance and Shi'ite traditions from the Usūl al-Kāfi.'” The heart 
must be always in remembrance and remembrance must become part of the 
heart, but the purpose is not merely remembrance of the tongue.'? Many exo- 
teric scholars criticised the way Sufis practised remembrance, so Majdhub 
made frequent reference to Shi‘ite traditions to counter their criticisms. 

Majdhüb states that the affirmation of faith, “There is no god but God 
(la ilaha illa Allah) is one of the most common remembrances of Sufis and 
is also, in a way, the foundation of Islam, because anyone who becomes 
a Muslim must utter ‘la ilaha illa Allah’ first. Since this remembrance is 
so fundamental in Islam, Majdhüb confidently condemned those scholars 
who issued a fatwa excommunicating Sufis practising remembrance.” 

Majdhüb discusses the difference between vocal invocation (dhikr-i jali) 
and silent invocation (dhikr-i khafī). He states that dhikr-i jalī is different 
from dhikr-i lisani.*° Majdhüb did not believe that the Prophet and Shi‘ite 
Imams practised open vocal remembrance. 

Majdhüb himself divided authentic adhkār into two categories: verbal 
remembrance (dhikr-i lisani), which is on the lowest spiritual level, and 
invocation of the heart (dhikr-i qalbi), which is the same as silent invo- 
cation. In dhikr-i qalbi, when one reaches the highest level, one realises 
‘the innermost remembrance, which is the invocation ofthe transconscious 
(dhikr-i sirr)?” 

He asserts that, based on traditional and speculative sciences, both adh- 
kar are supererogatory acts. Rationally speaking, remembrance of God is 
the reason for inner purification, and there is no doubt that silent invo- 
cation is less hypocritical a practice than vocal invocation. Majdhub cites 
some traditional accounts of silent invocation as supererogatory act, 
referring to traditions from Jesus Christ, the Prophet Muhammad, Imam 
Sajjad and Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq in praise of silent invocation and invocation 
of the heart.” From these he concludes that the inculcation and instruction 
of the silent invocation is not an innovation, but an authentic tradition and 
practice received from the prophets and the Imams."* 
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Dhikr with Permission (dhikr ba ijaza) 


In Mirsād al-‘ibad, Najm al-Din Razi states that the dhikr must be incul- 
cated from a shaykh who is a possessor of sainthood (sahib wilayat). The 
possessor of sainthood must have received this grace through a spiritual 
chain of other Sufi saints. Majdhüb likewise emphasised the importance 
of having a master, to the extent of claiming that even Moses needed a guide. 
These spiritual guides, according to Majdhüb, are possessors of sainthood 
and spiritual influence.”* He refers to Shi'ite traditions, Shi‘ite scholarly 
writings and Sufi writings, all of which state that a wayfarer needs a shaykh, 
who is the deputy of the Prophet.” It is also notable that, since dhikr is not 
known to be part of Shi‘ite culture, when he discusses this subject Majdhub 
is careful not to distance himself from Shi‘ite traditions, referring to Shi‘ite 
prayers frequently. In Kanz al-asma’, he discusses the requisite remem- 
brance (adhkar-i lazima). For example, the recitation of "Ihere is no brave 
youth except ‘Ali and there is no sword save Zulfiqar" (lā fata illa "Alī lā sayf 
illā Zulfigār) and other litanies prove his devotion to the Shi'ite Imams."° 

Majdhüb had strong reasons for believing that following the Sufi path 
requires the help of a pathfinder. There are trials and tribulations on the 
Path, and the shaykh can move the wayfarer towards his goal.? As he 
reaches a higher state, the seeker may be dangerously waylaid by his own 
pride, and here the shaykh becomes his conscience. Not all the manifesta- 
tions along the path are divine, and there is a need for a shaykh to interpret 
both sacred and profane experiences. 

Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah emphasised that one must receive dhikr from a per- 
son who is permitted to give it through a spiritual chain or lineage that 
can be traced back to a Shi'ite Imàm or a well-known companion of the 
Imāms."> A real shaykh resides in the court of God and can lead the way- 
farer to that majestic presence.^* Majdhüb believed that in all Sufi orders, 
novices must put their hearts in concord with the heart of the shaykh, and 
the disciple (murid) needs to be sincere (sādig) with his shaykh. 

Majdhüb referred to different Ourānic verses and traditions about com- 
panionship with shaykhs and the way pious people help the wayfarer on 
the path due to their illumination with the lights of Shi'ite Imāms.*7 It is 
through the possessor of spiritual permission, the shaykh, that the wayfarer 
can attain any spiritual degree and, by the grace of the light of the Imàms, 
his heart may be illuminated. 

Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah referred to a long quotation from Ahsawi, the 
author of Majla, who stated that novices must be obedient to their mas- 
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ters (mashayikh), because they are the people who have purity of beliefs. 
Therefore, they will receive great illumination from proximity to them. 
He also referred to another Shi‘ite scholar in this context, ‘Abd al-Rahim 
Damawandi (d. ca. 1160/1747), known to be a Nürbakhshi master living at 
the time of Nadir Shāh.'** Using many sources and references, Majdhūb dis- 
cussed the importance ofthe spiritual master and also referred to traditions 
in Usül al-Kāfī and Bihar al-anwar regarding the same." 

Majdhüb also wrote about the duties of the seeker of truth (talib), who 
must search for the true master who will enlighten his heart with the Light 
of God and gnosis.'^ The seekers seek not their master, but this light. In 
this regard, Majdhüb referred to Sufis such as ‘Attar (d. ca. 618/1221), Rumi 
and Abū Sa‘id Abū al-Khayr'* as well as to Shi'ite traditions from Bihar 
al-anwar, compiled by Majlisī, and from Ibn Tawwüs, to prove that it is out 
of ignorance that some people accuse Sufis of worshipping their masters 
in lieu of the light of God.'^ He narrates that some of the ulama accused 
Sufis of being idolaters because of their concentration on the faces of their 
masters.'^ Majdhüb condemns those Shi'ite scholars who excommunicated 
Sufi masters and speculates that it was due to their lack of knowledge, con- 
cluding that any excommunication of a spiritual seeker is not in accordance 
with either reason or tradition." 

Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah said that the faithful (mu'min) know the Imam 
through this spiritual light obtained by the practice of dhikr.” He believed 
that when a wayfarer is always absorbed in dhikr, at the end he will see the 
Light of the saint or Imam, which is derived from the Light of God.'? The 
subject of dhikr with permission was controversial in mainstream Shi‘ism 
and, therefore, he refers to authentic Shi'ite sources such as Sharh-i Kaft 
by Mawlana Muhammad Salih Mazandarani.'^ Majdhüb says that Muham- 
mad Taqi Majlisi had received permission to inculcate dhikr to seekers from 
Shaykh Bahai.” While Majdhüb was in religious seminaries, he was always 
searching for a person among the ulama who had genuine permission to 
offer instruction in the practice of dhikr. He asked for dhikr and prayers like 
Duā-yi sabah and Sahīfa Sajjādīyya from whomever he thought had the 
virtue and permission to administer them.” 


Majdhüb's Views about Shi'ite Extremism (ghuluww) 


Sufism in the Qajar era was highly influenced by a Safavid Sufi culture 
inspired by extremist views.” Those who exceeded the proper boundaries 
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of religion became known as extremists (ghulat).* Shi'ite scholars were 
vehemently against ghuluww, and the Safavid Shahs used the religious 
decrees of Shi‘ite scholars to suppress ghulat.^* 

Shi'ite Sufis and Shi'ite mystic philosophers like Sayyid Haydar Amuli, 
who had more of a conciliatory attitude towards Sufism, were also critical 
of extremists claiming to be part of Shi'ite Sufi culture. Amuli believed that 
these quasi-Sufis, like the ghulat, the Ism@ilis and Zaydis, were infidels. 

Majdhūb was also highly critical of the ghulāt, just like his predeces- 
sors, especially those who were extremists regarding their spiritual mas- 
ters. From the beginning of the Safavid era extremist Sufis believed in the 
divinity of their masters; the Qizilbash dervishes thus venerated the Safavid 
shahs as God.** Majdhüb made the definitions of what a master is and is 
not clear and emphasised that a master should be praised only to a certain 
extent. The definition he provides indicates that a master is a person with 
authentic permission and an intermediary for the seeker of God, who is 
responsible for the inculcation of dhikr. Majdhüb also emphasised that the 
divine blessing (baraka) is from the spirit of Shi'ite Imams, not the master 
himself.57 Majdhüb also believed that it is outside a master's authority to 
permit what is religiously prohibited (haram). He emphasised that having 
permission to inculcate dhikr does not bring about permission to change 
the Divine Law, and thus those disciples who called their masters the thir- 
teenth Imam were fools whom he vehemently opposed. 


Contemplative Vigilance (murāgaba) 


Contemplative vigilance (muraqaba) is one of the most important duties 
for all Sufis, emphasised by all Sufi masters. Sufis must be vigilant of the 
Divine presence in all their acts and movements. Just as the sharia controls 
the external aspects of life, so contemplative vigilance controls the heart 
and interior aspects of life.” Abū Nasr Al-Sarraj dedicated a chapter of his 
book to ‘Contemplative vigilance of states, its realities, and the attributes 
of the people of vigilance?'^? Qushayri also has a chapter about vigilance in 
which he refers to traditions from the Prophet and Sufi masters to prove 
that one must be vigilant all the time, as God is omnipresent.” Likewise, 
according to Majdhüb, ‘contemplative vigilance’ is one of the most impor- 
tant principles on the spiritual path for a wayfarer.* 

Majdhüb explained that a devotee of God must be aware of his acts. 
The first and highest level of contemplative vigilance is the contemplation 
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of those made near to God' (muqarrabin), who bear witness to the Divine 
Majesty. The lowest level is contemplation of the people of abstinence, in 
whom the certitude of divinity dominates.'^ 

He referred to the sermons and sayings of Shi'ite Imams and suggests 
that the vigilant person must be like a dead body without any authority 
and power, immersed in the sea of love, waiting for the appearance of the 
countenance of the Beloved.'^* The outcome of contemplative vigilance is 
annihilation in that Divine Realm, where the contemplative is illuminated 
by the lights of the Divine Names.'^ 

He again referred to a statement by Muhammad Taqi Majlisi, who 
declared that he had practised invocations such as 'O the Living, the Ever- 
lasting, O there is no God but yov (Ya Hayy u yd Qayyüm ya man lā ilaha 
ila Anta) and ‘Ya Allah’, and believed that the continuous practice of dhikr 
and murāgaba for a 40-day retreat (arbaīn) ends in the the heart being 
enlightened with wisdom (hikmat), gnosis (ma'rifat) and spiritual love 
(mahabbat). An invoker (dhakir) will also progress to the state of annihila- 
tion in God and subsistence with God (fana'i fi Allah wa baqa’i bi Allah).'*° 
Majdhüb believed that contemplation is emptying the heart of all thoughts, 
and the invoker must consider God as present at all times.” 

The result of dhikr is love (mahabba), which is the fruit of unity 
(tawhīd).'* There are different levels of the remembrance of the heart. The 
lowest is focusing the attention of the heart on one of the Divine Attrib- 
utes without concentrating on the meaning of it. The second lowest level is 
knowing the meaning yet doing the ritual with attention to its meaning. The 
third level is when the invoker of remembrance is immersed in witnessing 
Divine Majesty and Beauty. During this stage, the invoker reaches the state 
of annihilation in God (fanā” fi Allah), becomes free of the self and does 
not find anything in the heart other than the one invoked or remembered 
(madhkir).' The highest stage of remembrance is that which flows through 
all the limbs and every part of the body, thereby preventing the invoker 
from committing any sins, inspiring him to perform works of devotion and 
supererogatory acts."^ 


The Spiritual Heart (qalb) 
Majdhüb also wrote a detailed explanation of the spiritual heart (qalb). He 


says that in its physical sense it is a cone-shaped piece of flesh positioned 
in the left side of the chest." However, this heart has a soul—the intellect — 
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which is possessed only by human beings. The wellbeing and soundness 
of the spiritual heart results in a state of spiritual purity (safa), whereas 
the corruption of the spiritual heart leads to its darkening and turbidity 
(kudürat). He believed that the heart has five spiritual senses: 


1. sight, which witnesses the visions of the invisible; 

2. hearing, which audits the sayings of God and the sayings of beings of the 
Divine Realm; 

3. smell, which imbibes the scent of the world of the invisible; 

4. touch, which benefits from the spiritual connection with physical 
beings; and, finally, 

5. taste, which relishes love, the sweetness of faith and gnosis." 


Furthermore, Majdhüb believed that the heart experiences different stages. 
The first is the breast (sadr), which is the essence of a persons beliefs, 
whether submission to God (islam) or infidelity. The Sadr is the shell of the 
heart. The second stage is the heart (galb) itself, the source of faith and the 
light of the intellect. The third stage is the pericardium (shaghāf), the place 
of love for creatures. The fourth part is the inner heart (fuād), the locus of 
mystical witnessing, gnosis and spiritual visions. The fifth is the grain of 
the heart (habbat al-galb), the source of love of God. About this fifth stage 
Ibn ‘Arabi stated that, since the heart is the place for knowledge of God, it 
can become the place for love of God when it fully recognises Him.”> The 
sixth stage is the hearts core (suwayda), where the gnosis of Divine Secrets 
descends, which is the source of divinely inspired knowledge and the cause 
for divine visions.’ The seventh is the blood of the heart (muhjat al-galb), 
the place for the manifestation of Divine Attributes and Divine Lights.” 
These seven stages lead a wayfarer to give up his dependence on material 
beings. 

Majdhüb also explained the concept of tranquillity (sakina). There are 
three types of sakina. The first is peace of the heart (sakina-i galbīyya); 
the second is inner peace of the chest (sakina-i sadriyya); and the third is 
spiritual peace of the intellect (sakina aglīyya). These are gained through 
the recitation of certain remembrances and litanies.”* Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah 
believed that the heart needs instruction, which is obtained by practising 
the shariat, and the heart of the sharīat is the Sufi Path (tarīgat),”” and, 
therefore, he recognised the shariat to have a certain role in the purifica- 
tion of the heart.”* He wrote that it is by the grace of sainthood (wilayat) 
that the rust of human nature and the darkness of human attributes are 
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removed from the heart, allowing it to become the place of illumination 
and manifestation of lights.”» Majdhüb, in his interpretation of the Sufi 
mathnawi poem Sabi mathānī,** stated that as a person becomes a knower 
or adept of the heart (sahib dil), he moves in the spiritual path towards the 
divine presence. The divine lights will settle on the wayfarer and the way- 
farer5 heart will become purified by the love of God. Then the poet explains 
the heart by saying that it is the locus of apparition of revelation, the rose 
garden of the Beloved, both Mount Sinai and heaven, both Moses and the 
divine illumination. Therefore, the heart is God's abode if purified from 
worldly distractions." When the mirror ofthe heart is polished it is time to 
engage in spiritual invocation (dhikr). The ‘invocation of God’ detaches 
the seekers from all other material attachments.’ Perseverance with dhikr 
leads to the domination of the one remembered (God) over the heart." It is 
at this stage that the heart becomes the place for the manifestation of Divine 
Attributes. 


The Unity of Being (wahdat al-wujūd) 


In order to elaborate on the concept of the unity of being (wahdat al-wu- 
jud), it will be necessary to explain some of the intellectual history behind 
the theory. The main exponent, but by no means originator, of the concept 
of unity of being was the Andalusian mystic and theosopher called Muhyi 
al-Din ibn al-‘Arabi al-Hātimi al-Tà1 (560/1162-638/1240), one of the most 
popular thinkers of the medieval period of Islam.?* He was so influential 
in the history of Islamic thought that, in the conclusion of her biographi- 
cal study of Ibn ‘Arabi, Quest for the Red Sulphur, Claude Addas mentions 
a metaphorical story about his worldwide influence. The story is that Ibn 
"Arabi felt a hair rising from his chest and expanding to the eastern and 
western horizons. His own interpretation of this vision was that his word 
(kalami) would expand through both the East and the West of the Islamic 
world.” And, of course, there is no doubt about the influence of Ibn ‘Arabi 
and his school of thought on Islamic culture. 

There are different opinions about Shi'isms influence on Ibn ‘Arabi. 
Scholars such as Henry Corbin believe that Shi‘ism influenced the for- 
mation of his philosophy. However, scholars like Michel Chodkiewicz 
fervently oppose Corbins representation,"? asserting that Corbin falsely 
interpreted certain of Ibn "Arabīs views as crypto-Shi'ite, when in fact Ibn 
‘Arabi was a self-confessed Sunni Sufi.*? Whatever the truth may be, Shi‘ite 
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philosophy was highly influenced by Ibn ‘Arabi'’s writings and the school of 
thought that was developed by Sufi scholars after his passing. Scholars like 
Maytham al-Bahràni and Sayyid Haydar Amuli were among the first Shi'ite 
philosophers to present their interpretation of the school of Ibn ‘Arabi. As 
mentioned above, the formation of the 'School of Isfahan' was a pivotal 
event in the marriage of Shi‘ite thought with Ibn ‘Arabi’s philosophy. 

There are different interpretations of the school of Ibn ‘Arabi, although 
his emphasis on God's transcendence is indisputable. Despite this, the 
school of wahdat al-wujūd is still accused of the heresies of union (ittihād) 
and incarnation (Aulül), and of having pantheistic views towards all beings. 
Ibn ‘Arabi says, ‘God is identical with the existence of the things, but He 
is not identical with the things?" In other words, God is not physically 
incarnated in or substantially united with any existent being. God's being 
is inherent in all beings; there is a reality in the essence of every being and 
that reality emanates from God, which is the spirit. These spirits are the 
manifestation, tajallī, of the Divine.” 

Majdhüb is a pivotal figure in propagating a Shi'ite interpretation of the 
teaching of unity of being and in laying down the foundations for all the 
later philosophical beliefs of the Ni'matullāhīyya order. After Aqa Muham- 
mad ‘Ali Bihbahani led the persecution of Sufis in Persia, Majdhüb was 
the first Ni‘matullahi master versed in religious sciences to propagate the 
philosophy of the school of Unity of Being. He was highly influenced by 
mystical thinkers of the school of Isfahan, especially by Mulla Muhsin Fayd 
Kashani. 

The followers of Ibn *Arabrs school of thought believe that God in His 
essence is transcendent, which is beyond the capacity of human beings to 
apprehend or perceive. However, there are emanations or manifestations 
from the Divine that are perceivable. As Ibn ‘Arabi says, ‘It is impossible for 
any being to be related to Allah directly in the original form of synthesis.’ 
Ibn ‘Arabi was precise about the independence of God from all creatures. 
However, there is only one real expanding existence, which is identical to 
God, and those ‘other (than God) are manifestations of this expanding 
divine being.** Each and every being represents God's Attributes. These 
manifestations and attributes are separate entities from God's essence.’ 

Majdhüb gives a detailed explanation of this mystical philosophy in 
his Agā'id. In the first chapter he says that Ibn ‘Arabi was the first theoso- 
pher among Sufis who believed that God is the Absolute Being.^* Majdhüb 
referred to Ibn "Arabis Futühat and the writings of a number of other Sufi 
thinkers to dispel the accusation that Ibn *Arabrs theory could lead to pan- 
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theism, and to establish that he believed in God's transcendence and the 
fact that God's Being is above and beyond all other beings in its Divine 
Essence.” Majdhüb made a reference to ‘Abd Razzaq Lahijji (d. 1072/1662), 
the great Shi‘ite philosopher from the School of Isfahan, that believing in 
‘unity of being’ is believing in the unity of God (tawhid); however, he also 
stated that this is difficult for ordinary people to understand.’ 

Majdhüb was cautious about conforming to mainstream Shi'ism, so he 
stayed as close as possible to the perspectives and beliefs of Shi'ite scholars 
by referring to their traditions and authenticated books. At the same time, 
he was vigilant about not distancing himself from the unity of being school 
ofthought and emphasised that unity with God is impossible only in regard 
to the Essence of God, but not in regard His attributes. Majdhübs position 
on the unity of being is ambiguous. In some of his treatises he refutes the 
certain beliefs associated with the teaching, especially those that are close 
to pantheism. Beginning with a refutation, he then demonstrates his own 
views and praises the school, which he nonetheless tries to avoid calling 
‘unity of being. 

Most scholars were against Ibn ‘Arabi and the the evolving teachings of 
unity of being presented by Ibn ‘Arabi and Sufis who followed after him. 
Among the important Shi'ite scholars who opposed this theory should be 
mentioned Abū al-Qasim ibn Hasan Jilānī (d. 1231/1816), known as Mirzay-i 
Qumi, who was discussed above, one the most prominent Shi'ite jurists, 
specialising in the principles of jurisprudence (usūl al-figh) during the 
Oājār era. He was a student of Āgā Muhammad Bāgir (Wahid) Bihbahānī 
and the successor to Kashif al-Ghitā in Qum and the teacher of Majdhüb 
"Alī Shah. His Masā'il ar-rukniyya consists of correspondence between 
him and his followers about jurisprudential matters.*” In this book one of 
the questioners asks him about Sufism, and Qumi refutes the school of Ibn 
"Arabi and his Shi'ite predecessors, especially Mulla Sadra and Qadi Nür- 
rullah Shüshtari.^* He criticises this school because of its belief in incarna- 
tionism (Aulül), divine union (ittihad) and divine manifestation (tajalli).*** 
Majdhüb and Qumi, his teacher at the seminary school, disagreed about 
Muhaqqiq Ardabili (d. 1585). Majdhüb argued that Muhaggig, in his book 
Hashiya bar Ilāhīyāt, upheld the philosophy of the unity of being. Qumi, on 
the other hand, did not accept this claim, and asked to see the book. After 
he read it, he told Majdhüb that he was astonished by Muhaggigs beliefs.’** 

Qumi referred to ecstatic utterances (shathīyāt) from Hallaj and Bistami 
as blasphemous.**5 Majdhübs response was that they issued from the state 
of contemplative unity (tawhid-i shuhūdī) instead of the state of the unity of 
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being (tawhid-i wujūdī).”** He believed that many religious scholars wrongly 
interpreted them as Incarnationism, therefore they excommunicated Sufis 
from the Muslim community. That is because they were unable to perceive 
that those sayings were based on the ‘contemplative visions’ of Sufis. 

Again, not wanting to distance himself from the views of the ulama, 
Majdhüb clearly refuted the philosophy of wahdat al-wujūd and referred 
to the Sufi masters like "Alā al-Dawla Simnānī and Ahmad Sirhindi, who 
argued vehemently against this metaphysical theory as well. In some of his 
writings, without however mentioning the theory of the Unity of Being by 
name, he defended it and noted how it was in conformity with traditional 
Shi'ite doctrine. 


Heterodox and Orthodox Theories of the wahdat al-wujüd 


While Majdhüb refuted many of their beliefs, he did not excommunicate 
those who held to belief in the unity of being. He believed that there were 
some Sufi masters who had a true understanding of its philosophy. He 
explained the unity of being in two different ways. The first explanation 
is that all beings are non-being and their being is due to the Real Being 
(wujüd-i haqiqi). The followers of this school believe that the manifestation 
of an object is by the Light of God, which is a manifestation of the Absolute 
(Zuhür-i mutlaq). Whatever is in the world emanates from God.”” The sec- 
ond explanation is that it is impossible for a creature to have any perception 
of God and that there is no possibility of multiplicity in God. However, 
there is a lower realm, which is the realm of divine actions (fil ul Allāh) or 
Shadow of God (Zil ul Allah). 'This realm is separated from Divine Essence 
(dhāt) and it is like a ray of light from the sun.”* 


The Heterodox School of the Unity of Being 


After the formation of the school of unity of being, many Sufi thinkers 
who were accused of heretical beliefs became categorised as belonging to 
the movement. Nevertheless, Majdhüb did not reject all of the accusations 
relating to the followers of this school.» Where he agreed with the accu- 
sations, he referred to strong refuters of the school of Unity of Being, such 
as ‘Ala al-Dawla Simnani. Simnani claimed that as he reached a certain 
spiritual state he perceived everything to be in union with the Absolute 
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Being. According to him, once a wayfarer achieved spiritual disclosure 
(mukāshifa) the futility of the unity of being would be revealed to him.” 

Famous Sufis accused of heretical beliefs were Hallaj and Bistami, an 
accusation that Majdhüb rejected on both accounts. He stated that some 
may have drawn the conclusion from the sayings of Hallaj and Bistami that 
they believed in incarnationism and unificationism, but that was not true 
because they were endowed with many holy virtues.^" 


The Orthodox School of the Unity of Being 


After explaining the unacceptable and reprehensible doctrine of the school 
of unity of being, he told his Shi'ite audiences that he did not find any evi- 
dence of the belief in incarnationism (hulül) and unification (ittihad). He 
said that one must be cautious about the correct use of the term.”” Another 
explanation that Majdhüb provided about the unity of being was that God 
was the Absolute Pure Being who did not rely on any other being. There 
was no possibility of multiplicity and diversity in God; no human being, 
even the prophets, saints and philosophers, could perceive the essence 
of divinity. Majdhüb suggested that if one could perceive that essence, it 
would then become limited by human perception. Majdhüb believed that 
imagining God and building a philosophy based on that imagination would 
limit God and bring about a lack of belief in the oneness of God.^* He also 
referred to Shi'ite traditions to back up his beliefs. 

Another plane of being (wujūd), which is separated from the Being of 
God, is the plane of the Divine Shadow (Zil ul Allah) and Divine Action (fil 
ul Allah).^* Haydar Amuli used a similar term, mentioning that a realm sep- 
arated from the Realm of Divine Essence was the Realm of Divine Names 
(asma). The third category in the Realm of Divine Names was called the 
Names of Actions (asma' al-af al), which necessitated the existence of crea- 
tures.^5 The term Shadow of God (Zil ul Allah) was first mentioned by Ibn 
"Arabi. He used this metaphor to clarify that the creatures were manifesta- 
tions of the Shadow of God; however, the transcendence of God remained 
intact. 

Majdhüb believed that God was existent in His essence and that all 
spiritual realities were generated by God. Some wrongly conceive that this 
results in pantheism. The divine emanation was like a ray of light from the 
sun, which at the same time did not have the same identity as the sun. There- 
fore, the Essence of God (dhat) was free and independent of the realm of 
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the Divine Shadow and Actions. Whatever one conceived as being immuta- 
ble and firmly unchangeable properly belonged to the Divine Essence and 
was inseparable from God.” 

Majdhüb went on to point out that all beings were contained and inte- 
grated in the 'Ever-expanding Being’ (wujüd-i munbasit). He stated that 
there were other names for the “Ever-expanding Being'—some called it 
the Muhammadan Reality (haqiqat-i Muhammadiyya) and the Absolute 
Sainthood (al-wilāyat-i mutlaga).”* Majdhüb used different terms like the 
the Station of the Mystery (maqam-i sirr), the Reality of Realities (haqiqat 
al-hagā'ig), the Light of Lights (nar al-anwar) and the Point (nuqta) when 
mentioning this Being.” 

Majdhüb referred to verse 156 of the seventh chapter (I'raf) of the 
Quran, which reads, "My mercy extendeth to all things’. From this verse 
Majdhüb concluded that God's mercy, which extended to all things, was the 
‘Ever-expanding Being’ He referred to the prayer of Kumayl, which read, 'O 
God, I beseech Thee by Thy mercy, which extendeth to all things . . ? and he 
also referred to other traditional Shi‘ite prayers. 


Intuitive Philosophy (dhawq-i taaluh) 


In many treatises and books related to the school of unity of being, the 
school of Intuitive Philosophy (dhawq-i al-mutialihin) has been discussed 
and analysed. 

In Mutahari’s commentary, known as Sharh-i Mabsüt-i Manzüma, on 
Sabzivārīs theosophical poem (Manzüma-yi Hikmat), he explained that a 
group of gnostics believed that the Being is a single reality in which there is 
no multiplicity. Mutahari said that the Being is the absolute unity. ‘Intuitive 
Philosophers’ believed that all existent beings, creatures (muwjüdat), were 
related to God (Being).”” 

The followers of the school of unity of being believed that there was no 
existent being (muwjüd) and everything was the emanation from the divine 
Being, whereas the school of dhawq-i taaluh believed that there was only 
one Being and that existent beings (mujūdāt) were numerous. 

Majdhüb reasoned that many of those who had personally verified and 
realised the truth for themselves (muhaqiqin) were followers of the school 
of Intuitive Philosophy. The term ‘realised person’ (muhaqiq) was a respect- 
ful and positive term used by Majdhub, which provided evidence that he 
did not reject its followers as philosophers, regardless of any disagreements 
he had with them. Although he clearly stated that he did not adhere to the 
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school of Intuitive Philosophy, he did not reject them as being heretical or 
unorthodox. He said that Shaykh Mufid and Shaykh Murtida, two great 
Shi'ite scholars, disagreed about a lot of jurisprudential issues, but neither 
of them excommunicated the other from the Muslim community.” 


The Theory of Theophany (tajalli) 


The concept of theophany (tajalli) was a pivotal point in the philosophy of 
the unity of being, around which Ibn *Arabīs philosophy revolved. Izutsu 
said, "His entire philosophy is, in short, a theory of tajallī!*** Majdhüb 
believed that the human intellect was incapable of conceiving the Absolute 
Luminous Manifestation (ghāyat-i nūrīyat zuhüriyat) and he referred to dif- 
ferent Shi'ite traditions and prayers in this regard, which said that God is 
the Light of Lights and God is hidden due to His excessive manifestation. 
This Real Light was the reason for the manifestation of creatures: God's 
attributes were manifested for the creation of creatures. Majdhüb believed 
that this viewpoint expressed the orthodox and correct understanding of 
the theory of the Unity of Being.^5 

He recounted that God was the East (mashriq) for the lights of intel- 
lect. He narrated a tradition by ‘Ali and other Shi'ite Imams to prove that 
everything was a manifestation of the Divine Lights.” In order to illustrate 
his philosophical beliefs, Majdhüb cited the Supplication of Kumayl, where 
the Imam ‘Ali had prayed ‘by the light of Thy face, through which all things 
are illumined^" 


Two Types of Theophany 


Sometimes the soul becomes the manifesting place of all the Divine Attrib- 
utes and the human attributes are extinguished.”* There are two kinds of 
theophanies of the divine: the theophany of Lordship (rubübiat), such as 
happened to Moses, and the theophany of Divinity (ulūhīyat), which hap- 
pened only to the Prophet Muhammad.” The theophany of Lordship did 
not eradicate the existence of the Prophet Muhammad as a human being. 
However, the theophany of divinity did annihilate his being. Humanity 
then received this divine grace from the Prophet Muhammad.” 

Majdhüb stated that there were also two kinds of theophanies of the 
Attributes: the disclosure of Attributes of Divine Majesty (jalal) and dis- 
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closure of Attributes of Divine Beauty (jamal). A wayfarer on the Sufi path 
expriences a mixture of both qualities of God. Unlike the disclosure of 
the Attributes of Majesty, the disclosure of the Attributes of Beauty came 
through witnessing. The real theophany was the extinction of duality and 
the appearance of unity.” Majdhüb concluded that human beings were the 
mirror of the Attributes and Essence of God. This is why they became the 
deputies of God on earth.” 

Earlier masters of the school of the Unity of Being had also emphasised 
the doctrine of the disclosure of Divine Majesty and Divine Beauty. Ibn 
‘Arabi believed that intimacy (uns) was related to Divine Beauty, which is 
a manifestation of God's loving and comforting attributes, while in contrast 
awe (haybat) was related to Divine Majesty and the manifestation of Divine 
Might.” Amuli confirmed this view and he asserted that human beings alone 
were the whole manifestation of Divine attributes. Thus Majdhübs view 
was greatly influenced by the philosophy of his Shi ite predecessor, Amuli. 


The Theory of Divine Light 


Majdhüb explained how the wayfarers through the spiritual stations would 
witness different coloured lights. As the light of the soul became stronger, 
the colour of the light became red and then, at the end, yellow. As the light of 
God began to shine without the veils of the soul and the heart, there would 
be no colour and no limits. This Light, which was never extinguished, was 
the beginning of the Lights of the Divine Beauty signifiying Annihilation 
of Annihilation (fang al-fanā'). On the other hand, the Lights of the Divine 
Majesty appeared as a black Light, which was the all comprehensive Light. 
The black light is reflected on as the holiest of all spirituallights in the path. 

In the hierarchy of spiritual lights, the first kind of light was the white 
light, which symbolised the end of inanimate creation.?* Due to the warmth 
of invocation (dhikr), the white light gradually turned to yellow. The way- 
farers desire became love; his heart opened so that he could distinguish 
a friend from an enemy just by looking at them. The third kind of light 
was a purple light, which was the station of love, reached when the heart 
was purified by the remembrance of God. As the wayfarer came to belong 
among the company of the ‘people of purity, he witnessed the lights of his 
religious duties and his spiritual manners. He recognised the light of love, 
patience and all other stages on the path. The fourth and last of these lights, 
the green light, appeared to the dying just before death.” 
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In the fifth station, the wayfarer saw the green light as he had in the 
fourth. This stage represented the return from intoxication. The tree of his 
being became fruitful, and his spiritual body was illuminated. During this 
spiritual state the Light of Divinity extinguished the light of human intel- 
ligence.”** In the sixth spiritual station, the black light would appear to the 
wayfarer, which is the ever-expanding existence (wujūd-i inbisātī). Here the 
black light was manifested in the heart of the wayfarer, which is the Light of 
Divine Essence; and the manifestation of this light exemplified the highest 
rank of proximity to the Divine, the stage of Annihilation in God (fana' fi 
Allah).*9 The seventh and highest stage was the Light of Lights, which had 
no colour and was infinite. This was the station of eternity in God, at which 
the wayfarer was endowed with the Divine Attributes.° 


Spiritual Disclosure (kashf) 


In Ibn 'Arabīs philosophy there were two kinds of knowledge: the first was 
gained through the rational faculty, and the second, gnosis, was gained 
through spiritual disclosure (kashf).”** Majdhüb explained that on the 
spiritual path there were 70,000 worlds.** The spiritual path began from 
the material lowest of the low in nature (asfal al-sāfilīn-i tabi'at) and pro- 
gressed to the highest of the high in Islamic laws (alā "ilīyīn-i sharia). It was 
through sincerity (sidq) that one entered into the esoteric path of religion 
(tariqat). The eye ofthe intellect became clear-sighted and could experience 
spiritual disclosures. This was the state of theosophers and philosophers." 

Àmulibelieved that the followers of the Muhammadan path had spiritual 
insight and that the eye ofthe heart was open for them. They witnessed God 
through spiritual disclosure.*** Disclosures by mystical witnessing (kashf-i 
shuhüdi) came through revelation and inspirations, and according to Amuli 
were experienced only by prophets and saints. Majdhübs explanation of dis- 
closure by witnessing was highly influenced by Amuli.” He said that when 
the eye of the heart was opened spiritual witnessing began. This witnessing 
had different levels; one of the highest was the Disclosure of Transconcious 
(mukashifat-i sirri). Through this disclosure the secrets of creation, crea- 
tures and the wisdom underlying existence were revealed. Then there were 
the disclosures of the Spirit, which were called Spiritual Disclosures. These 
were disclosures of ascensions (maārij), from earth, into the heavens, and 
visions of angels.*° As the soul was purified from corporeal contamination, 
the veils of time and place were removed.*% 
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When God reveals His Attributes to the mystic, it is called ‘unveiling of 
Attributes’ (kashf-i sifati), which a mystic needs to reach the state of anni- 
hilation, when he becomes immersed by the Attributes of Divine Majesty. 
If the wayfarer had experienced the disclosure of the Attributes of Abso- 
lute Unity, then he became subsistent (baqi). Majdhüb said he was unable 
to explain the disclosure of Divine Essence (kashf-i dhātī) because mere 
phrases and expressions could not clarify this concept.^* Āmulī, before 
him, had likewise explained that verbal expressions (‘ibara) and symbolic 
allusions (ishdra) could not explain the gnosis of the divine essence, which 
could only be known through witnessing (shuhūd), spiritual taste (dhawq) 
and spiritual disclosure (kashf).*” 

Majdhüb believed that Sufis, ‘the people of the Path, could experience 
these spiritual disclosures and thereby manifest the attributes of God, but 
the highest level of God's Self-disclosure was that of the divine Essence.” 
No one could reach this stage except the Seal of the prophets, who is the 
Prophet Muhammad, and the Seals of Sainthood, the Shi'ite Imāms.”*' 
Majdhüb emphasised that the Divine Attributes were manifestations of the 
Divine Essence and the only name for Divine Essence was Allāh.” 


Creation 


Ibn Arabis theories about creation and cosmology were at this time widely 
diffused throughout Iran, but there were vast differences of opinion about 
his doctrines among scholars who claimed to be his followers. Ibn ‘Arabi 
believed that the Divine Attributes stood between the creatures and Divine 
Essence, which he sometimes called the Isthmus (barzakh). However, when 
the Divine attributes were created, they became an act of God that ema- 
nated from God, which then descended into the material world through a 
series of manifestations. The Divine essence of all beings was the Breath of 
the All-Merciful (nafas al-rahman).^* If one recognised this being, then one 
gained the gnosis of the Divine. 

Majdhüb also expounded a detailed theory of creation, based on what 
he had heard and read from the gnostics. He adopted the concept of macro- 
cosm and microcosm: whatever was created in the world had a counterpart 
in the human soul. Although God was not tied to time and place, He dwelt 
in the hearts of the faithful. The human being was a model of the macro- 
cosm, yet the material world was a less perfect manifestation of God than 
the inner world of human beings, which was a part of the spiritual world.^* 
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Majdhüb cited verses from the Qur’an and concluded that the final 
purpose of creation was to gain gnosis, which could be done by following 
Islamic laws and undertaking the contemplative disciplines and practices of 
Sufism.” The wayfarer had to take a journey within himself and return to a 
younger age, as far back as the foetal stage. He had to return to his spiritual 
origin, which was the soul (jan); the soul was a Divine being and issued 
from the world of the divine command.”* Once the wayfarer realised his 
divine origin, he gained gnosis.” 

Majdhūb said that all living beings were by nature in love with the beauty 
of Canaanite Joseph (who is a symbol of divine beauty in Sufi philosophy), 
and it was only from their stupidity that they had imprisoned this lovely 
Joseph in the dark well of the physical aspects of human nature.”* Those 
who inclined towards the material world failed to recognise their need to 
return to their spiritual origins and so did not gain gnosis. The Divine Soul 
was placed in the body and through servitude, gnosis and devotion was able 
to return to its origin. The wayfarer could reach the spiritual stage where he 
witnessed the manifestation of the Divine Attributes in every being in this 
world. Getting to this stage was possible through ones innate ability, Divine 
graces and the guidance of a qualified master.” 


The Spiritual Leaders: The Shi'ite Imams 


Izutsu, in his definition of the Perfect Man, said, “The Absolute, in its self-re- 
vealing aspect, reaches perfection in the Perfect Mar and added that there 
could be no more perfect self-manifestation than this being.” This reflects 
the views adopted by the Shi‘ite followers of Ibn ‘Arabi and applied to mean 
the perfection of the Shi'ite Imams alongside which could be found lesser 
ranks of perfection that belonged to those who guided others during the 
time of the occultation of the twelfth Imam. 

The book of Mashariq al-anwar-i al-yaqin by Hafiz Rajab Bursi (d. 813/1411) 
is an influential text on Majdhübs theology. Majdhüb said that the physical 
body of an Imam was perishable but the act of the Divine was manifested in 
his person. Majdhüb asserted that the Shi'ite Imams were the manifestations 
of the Divine. He referred to Shi‘ite traditions, which could be interpreted as 
the Imams being the place of the Divine manifestation.” The spiritual reality 
of the Shi'ite Imams belongs to the Divine act, which is not perishable. 

He also referred to a hadith by Imam ‘Ali from Hayat al-gulūb and Jalg 
al-'uyün by Muhammad Bāgir Majlisi, which stated that the first emanation 
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from God was the Muhammadan Light (al-nūr al-muhammadi). From that 
Light 12 ranks of Lights emanated, which were the lights of the 12 Imams. 
From these 12 lights, according to their rank, the lights of the prophets and 
other creatures emanated.” He believed that everything was created by this 
‘Muhammadan Light, directly or indirectly. The Light of Muhammad and 
Shi'ite Imàms was the source for all beings.” Āmulī made the same claim 
that the existence of the lights of Imams (the Muhammadan Light) was the 
source for the manifestation of the rest of creation and the main purpose 
of creation.^^ 

Majdhüb referred to another hadith of the Prophet Muhammad, which 
stated that the first created being was the ‘Muhammadan Light and that the 
Divine Throne (arsh), the Divine Pedestal (kursi), the Bearers of the Divine 
Throne (hamalih arsh) and the spirits of prophets, saints and martyrs were 
all created from a ray of this Light.” He believed that '[t]he Prophet and 
Saints [Shi‘ite Imams] are the direct Divine Grace and all the beings are the 
manifestation of the Prophet Muhammad and Saints’? He continued, "No 
one became the manifestation of the name of the Essence, which is Allah, 
except Muhammad and his progeny [Shi‘ite Imams] (Peace be upon them), 
and all prophets attained their sublime rank through this Light [Muham- 
mad and his progeny].** 

Majdhüb cited a tradition of the Prophet Muhammad from the book 
of Knowledge of Certitude (ilm al-yaqin) by Mulla Muhsin Fayd Kashani, 
which stated that ‘Ali and the Prophet were the Light between the Hands 
of God before the existence of creation. He concluded that the Lights of 
Shi'ite Imàms were the manifestation of the most Beautiful Names of God, 
which at the end of the day was called the Muhammadan Light (al-nür 
al-muhammadi).?” 


The Gnostics ('urafā') 


Majdhüb defined a gnostic (Grif, pl. ‘urafa’) as a person with spiritual per- 
ception (basirat) who would not see anything other than God and His Acts, 
which were the traces of His power. A gnostic could see the world as the Act 
of God and was the true Unitarian (muwwahid-i hagīgī).*** 

The absolute possessors of sainthood (sāhib wilayat) were the Shi'ite 
Imams. They were like flowers, while those around them smelled like flow- 
ers but were not yet flowers themselves and therefore were not yet perfect 
human beings (insan-i kamil). Hence the gnostic masters were interme- 
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diaries of the Imāms;*% their own lights were not perfect, but they could 
lead novices to the perfect light of the Imams. In that sense, the face of the 
master was the representation of the face of the Imām.”” Amuli had similar 
views, for he claimed that a knower ('arif) was a knower in respect of his 
gnosis compared to other human beings, but not in regard to the perfect 
saint, who was the Imam." 

Majdhüb stated that these Shiite philosophers (kukam) and gnostics 
(‘urafa’) had spiritual visions because they followed the absolute prophet 
(nabīy-i mutlaq) and the absolute saint (walīy-i mutlag).”” Therefore, only 
those who were gnostics, but especially Sufis, could serve properly as inter- 
mediaries between the Imàms and the rest of humanity. They had gained 
enough gnosis to guide others towards the full gnosis of the Shi'ite Imams. 


Annihilation and Subsistence (fana' and bagā') 


The concept of annihilation in God (fanā fi Allah) existed among Sufis long 
before the formation of the school of Ibn ‘Arabi. However, his followers 
elaborated this belief, and Majdhub continued the Shi‘ite mystical and phil- 
osophical tradition on this subject. 

Majdhüb believed that a lover must put everything aside for the Beloved. 
It is in the ultimate state of love that all the veils are lifted and the lover and 
beloved become one.”? It is the human soul that loses everything for love. 
The soul of the lover reaches the fire of the Divine Beauty. It flies towards 
the light, and its whole being is submerged in Divine Beauty."* Majdhūb 
also stated that a wayfarer must drown in the sea of love, waiting for the 
appearance of the countenance of the Beloved.” The outcome of contem- 
plation is annihilation in that Divine Realm. Annihilation illuminates the 
contemplative person with the Lights of Divine Names.”* 

As the Light of God, free from the veils of the human soul and the 
human heart, begins to shine, there is no colour, no limits and no oppo- 
sites. It is the beginning of the lights of the Divine Beauties and the state of 
Annihilation of Annihilation (fanā al-fan@).”” Disclosure of the Attributes 
comes when the wayfarer acquires the Divine qualities. The Divine Attrib- 
utes are then unveiled to the wayfarer; and if he or she receives the disclo- 
sure of the Attributes of Divine Majesty, then the wayfarer reaches the state 
of real annihilation and becomes subsistent (bāgī) in God. Sometimes the 
soul becomes the place where all the Divine Attributes are manifested and 
its human attributes are annihilated.”* 
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Majdhüb explained that this union with the Divine is not physical but 
comes through the Divine graces and the effect of the raptures.7? One 
must transcend his or her own being to reach the state of 'Or Nearer (uw 
adna).**° Majdhūb cited the state of Muhammad as explained in the Quran. 
Human beings come into this world with the spirit of God; therefore, per- 
fect happiness and salvation can come only by returning to God.**' To reach 
Divinity the fire of love has to burn the tree of humanity to its very root.^* 

One of the first states is when the invoker is drowned in witnessing the 
Divine Majesties and Beauties. At this stage, he leaves everything behind 
and reaches the state of Annihilation in God (fang fi Allāh); he becomes 
freed of his self and finds nothing in his heart other than the One he invokes 
or remembers (Madhkür).^* 


+ + + ox ox x 


Majdhübs philosophy of the unity of being differed sharply from that of 
mainstream followers of the school of especially Sufi Sunnis. He had always 
been careful to stay as close as possible to mainstream Shi'ite beliefs. While 
he was highly influenced by Sayyid Haydar Amuli and Mullà Mubsin Fayd 
Kashani as well as Qadi Nürullah Shüshtari (d. 1019/1610) and Hafiz Rajab 
Bursi, he preferred to follow the path of Kashani and Amuli. He developed a 
more moderate Shi'ite interpretation of the Unity of Being, which was more 
comprehensible for mainstream Shi'ites. He placed greater emphasis on the 
supremacy of the Shi'ite Imams. Finally, Sufis were portrayed as those who 
were knowers (rif) of the spiritual state of Shi'ite Imams and who had 
received rays of light from the sun of the sainthood of the Shi‘ite Imams. 


Muslim Sects and Heretical Sufism 


Majdhüb rejected theologians who tried to prove the existence of the Creator 
through reason, because human reason belonged to the material world and 
was thus inconstant and fallible in its judgements.”** While he said that one 
must reflect on the doctrines of the theosophers (kukamā'), he refuted the 
pretenders to philosophy (mutifalsafa).** Majdhūb referred to pseudo-phi- 
losophers and pseudo-Sufis as mutifalsif and mutisawwif to distinguish them 
from real philosophers and Sufis; instead, he used the word scholar ('alim) 
to refer to pseudo-philosophers and pseudo-Sufis and rejected all theologi- 
ans.** In this his views agreed with those of the majority of Shi'ite scholars. 
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Majdhüb was always more positive and sympathetic toward philoso- 
phers, even those such as Ibn Sina who were not part of the Sufi tradition. 
He cited a quotation from Shüshtari, who said that the Sufi and the philos- 
opher were following the same path; one relied on witnessing, while the 
other relied on intellect. But the path of philosophy was better avoided, 
because it was full of dangers that might take the wayfarer from the straight 
path to God.” While Majdhüb did not deny that there were heretical beliefs 
among Sufis, he gives the impression of being an apologist for Sufism. He 
tried to show that he was innocent of heretical beliefs, and he tried to refute 
Shi'ite clerics.*** 

Majdhüb claimed that his Sufi order did not share any ofthe views ofthe 
heretical Sufis. He said: 


It is important to know that negating Sufism, in general, is due to the 
inability of people to discern and distinguish between Shi‘ite Sufis 
and Sunni Sufis. And as they perceive indecent beliefs in them, they 
think that all Sufis are like that. They have not taken notice of those 
elect members of the people of the house of the Prophet [Shi'ites] who 
always practise self-mortification, the struggle against the carnal soul, 
and remembrance of God (dhikr), abandon the material world, and hold 
themselves aloof the malefactors. Their path is the path of real Sufism.** 


Religious verdicts of excommunication were issued against him.” He 
tells us that he was accused of being a heretical Sufi because of the ego- 
centric and ignorant nature of the common clerics.”” He did not defend 
himself until he heard that the accusations had reached the holy cities 
where scholars (ulama), pious people (atgīyā') and righteous people 
(sulaha) resided, at which point those accusations became serious and 
life-threatening.” 

He then referred to a hadith from Al-Tawhid by Shaykh Sadüq (d. 381/ 
991), where people came to Imam Sadiq and asked him, "Why is it that 
when we call God, there are no answers from Him?’ The Imam replied, 
‘Because you do not know the person you are calling’? The majority of 
Shi'ites believed that this saying had been addressed to the common people, 
but Majdhüb held that it was addressed to the Shi'ite ulama.* Therefore, 
like his predecessors, Majdhüb taught that some Sufis were heretics — an 
idea that remained key in his apologetic treatises — and while he opposed 
heterodox, deviant Sufis, he staunchly defended his own theology, philos- 
ophy and beliefs. 
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Shi‘ism 


Majdhübs view of Shi'ism resembled that of mainstream Shi‘ites who had 
tendencies towards extremist Shi'ism (ghuluww). He condemned any Shi‘ite 
who did not declare his or her disgust at and hatred ofthe enemies of Shi'ite 
Imams. He said that a real Shi'ite did not enter hell and believed that the 
traditions about these beliefs were authenticated. The real Shi‘ite lived a life 
of piety.” 

He discussed the succession of Shi'ite Imāms and their immaculate 
being.” Intercession was possible only if it came from the Prophets, the 
Imams and the companions or people of moral soundness.” He strongly 
emphasised his Shi'ite beliefs as he said that the friends of the Imams were 
friends of God, while the enemies of Imams were enemies of God. If so, it 
did not matter if they were jurists, theosophists or pseudo-Sufis (mutisaw- 
wif); they were all damned and would be discarded.”* 

Majdhüb stipulated, however, that Shi'ites must not be proud of their 
beliefs; the people of faith had to stay between the two states of fear and 
hope (khuwf wa raja). According to him, if one gave way to fear it caused 
hopelessness, and if hope prevailed he would believe he was secure from 
Divine punishment.” Majdhüb explained these beliefs but did not make 
any direct reference to the classical texts of Sufism, and he was careful to 
ensure that his words conformed to Shi'ite beliefs. He said a person who fol- 
lowed the traditions of the Shi'ite Imams was safe from the devil. Based on a 
tradition from Prophet Muhammad, Majdhüb believed that the Qur'an and 
the people of the house (ahl al-bayt) were the only inheritance of Prophet 
Muhammad, and the Shi'ite Imams were the only ones who had the true 
perception of the Ourān.””* Majdhüb believed that one could not have the 
true perception of the Qur’an without appealing to the Shi'ite Imams, and 
that reaching for the Divine proximity without relying on the traditions of 
the Shi'ite Imams would only lead to perdition.** 


Shi'ite Heretics 


Amuli said that there were some people who wrongly condemned Sufis, 
while there were also people who were Shi'ites only by name, such as the 
Ismāīlīs and Zaydis.^ Majdhüb similarly classed the Zaydiyya, Fathiyya, 
Wāgifīyya, Kaysaniyya and Nāwūsiyya among the non-Imamate Shi'ites 
and condemned them as infidels because they refused to follow one of the 
tenets of Islam, which was the ‘love of Imams:3 He called two groups of 
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Muslims infidels: the first group who did not believe in the Shi'ite Imams 
at all, and the second group who exceeded the proper bounds and ascribed 
divinity to them. 


Shi'ite Sufism 


While Majdhüb refuted the theologians (mutakalimin), pseudo-philos- 
ophers (mutifalsafih) and pseudo-Sufis (mutisawwifa), he acknowledged 
that a few of them had acquired their beliefs from the traditions of Shi'ite 
Imams. This small group, outwardly and inwardly, followed the path of 
Shi'ite Imāms who had received the gnosis. Amuli believed that 'Shi'ite 
and ‘Suf? were two different names that signified one reality, a reality which 
might also be named the “True Believer’ (mu'min mumtahan).** In this 
matter, Majdhüb followed almost the same path as Amuli, who believed 
that the true Sufi was the follower of Shi'ite Imams.*” He stated that the true 
faithful, who were called Shi'ites, were Sufi, fagīr and darwīsh.>** 

Majdhüb believed that Shi'ite Sufis were innocent of the deviations held 
by Sunni Sufis. Those Sufis who had received their beliefs from the Light of 
the Shi'ite Imams had attained the Divine gnosis (marifat ilāhī) and were 
distinct from the heretical Sufis. Majdhüb claimed that Qadi Nūrullāh 
Shüshtari was the most perfect transcendental theosopher and truthful 
narrator of Islamic traditions (muhadith) of his time.*° He discussed Shüsh- 
taris perfection in every religious science and referred to Muhammad Taqi 
Majlisi, who said that it was obligatory for every Shi'ite to have two books, 
Ihgāg Haqq and Majālis al-mu'minin by Shüshtari?" Shüshtari was a great 
seminary scholar and philosopher and said that if one accused Sufi masters 
like Bistàmi (d. 261/874) or Junayd al-Baghdadi (d. 297/910) of heretical 
beliefs, it was calamitous for one’s faith because they were followers of the 
Shi'ite Imams.?? 

Majdhüb, following the same path as Shüshtari, claimed that Sufi mas- 
ters like ‘Attar, Rami, Sanāī (d. 525/1131), Jami (d. 898/1492), Abū Sa'id Abū 
al-Khayr, Shah Ni‘matullah and Shah Qasim Anwar (d. 837/1433) were all 
Shi‘ites.*3 Making reference to Ahmad Ghazali (d. 520/1126), Majdhüb stated 
that Shah Ni‘matullah, Sayyid Muhammad Nūrbakhsh, Ishaq Khutlani (d. 
827/1423) and Mir Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani (d. 786/1385) were all Shi‘ites who 
claimed to be followers of Ahmad Ghazali. Therefore, there could be no 
doubt that Ghazali himself was a Shi‘ite as well.” 

Majdhüb dedicated a chapter in Mirat al-Haqq to proving that a real Sufi 
could not be a follower of ‘people of tradition and consensus’ (ahl-i sunnat 
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wa al-jamāat). He believed that a Shi'ite could not be a disciple of a Sunni 
master, although Sunnis had been disciples of Shi'ites. Shi‘ite Sufis had dis- 
sembled their Shi'ite beliefs to attract Sunnis and later on encourage them 
into Shi'ism.”5 Majdhūb referred to Àmuli, who said that the real Shi'ites 
were those Sufis who paid attention to the Islamic laws and spiritual aspects 
of Shi‘ism.** 

Majdhüb referred with approbation to a treatise called Insāfīyya written 
by Fayd-i Kashani at the end of his life, where he had stated, ‘I am neither 
a theologist (mutikalim), nor pseudo-philosopher (mutifalsif), nor pseu- 
do-Sufi. I am an imitator of the Quran and traditions of the Prophet. I am a 
follower of the People of the House (ahl al-bayt) of that master and I am tired 
of the sayings of the four sects. I am a stranger to anything other than the 
Quran and traditions of the People of the House" Majdhüb concluded that 
no one could condemn Kashani as a debauchee (fasiq) or excommunicate 
him, because he had reached the state of perfection on the spiritual path.** 
Majdhüb was a true follower of his predecessors, the Shi‘ite mystics Amuli, 
Kashani and Shüshtari. He believed that Shi'ism and Sufism were two differ- 
ent words for one reality; therefore, all real Sufis were Shi'ite. He followed 
both Āmulī very closely and in certain aspects took Shüshtari as his model. 


Sunni Sufism 


Majdhüb believed that Sufis who lacked the Light of Sainthood that came 
from the Shi'ite Imams were heterodox and should be counted among the 
heretics of Sufism. He also made a direct and long reference to the Ajwaba 
by Majlisi to explain the different varieties of Sufi heretics. The first group 
of heretical Sufis were the Sunni Sufis. The second group had been Shi'ite 
in their hearts but had dissimulated. Majlisi and Majdhüb rejected the first 
group but reserved judgement about the second. The third group were 
the real Sufis, whose orthodoxy Majlisi and Majdhüb had also affirmed, 
and who had sought their gnosis from the Light of the Shi'ite Imams and 
avoided whirling (charkh zadan) and listening to music (sama^).*" Shūshtarī 
said that only the common Sufis were Sunnis, whereas the elect Sufis like 
Junayd and Bistami were real Shi‘ites. He claimed that certain Sunni Sufis 
believed in incarnation and unification and did not follow Islamic laws.** 
Shi‘ite Sufis were very critical of Naqshbandi Sufis because the initiatic 
chain of their order went back through Abū Bakr and their strong Sunni 
beliefs. Majdhüb followed the same path in criticising Naqshbandis, cit- 
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ing Shūshtarīs contention that they were deviant Sufis who had introduced 
innovation and could be traced back to Abū Bakr. He claimed that all Sufi 
orders could be traced back to ‘Ali except the Naqshbandis. He asserted 
that the Naqshbandi order had two chains of spiritual authority and both 
had the name of Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq. One of these went through the Shi'ite 
Imams to ‘Ali, while the other went to Salman al-Farsi and from Salman to 
Abū Bakr. Shüshtari therefore accused the Naqshbandis of innovation,** 
and Majdhüb developed Shūshtarīs contention further. He argued that 
Salman had been a disciple of the Prophet Muhammad and a Shi'ite based 
on authentic Shi'ite traditions, and so no one could trace an order that 
derived from him to Abū Bakr. Majdhüb commented that many of the 
great figures in the history of Sufism had been followers of the Naqshbandi 
order, and he did not reject them, since one of the initiatic chains of their 
order was in clear accordance with Shi‘ism and most of their practices were 
in accordance with the traditions of the Shi'ite Imams.** 

Majdhüb clearly stated that he did not intend to defend all Sufis, and 
certainly not Sunni Sufis. They followed the path of deceit and trickery 
(shu'badih), and the common people thought of this deceit and trickery 
as a miracle (karamat). Majdhüb reiterated that supernatural acts were no 
proof of Divine favour, because yogis, Christian monks and Hindus all per- 
formed these supernatural acts with the support of demonic powers. One 
had to evaluate such acts using the standard of the traditions of the Prophet 
Muhammad and the Imàms.?? 


Heretical Sufism 


In his apologetic treatises, Mirāt al-Haqq and Aqdid, Majdhübs style of 
writing in the prefaces closely resembled that of Shi'ite scholars. He not 
only made no effort there to defend Sufism but also refuted the Sufi her- 
etics. He discussed their heretical beliefs, which were the major focus of 
scholars when refuting Sufis. 

Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah used several terms to distinguish what he considred 
real Sufism from heretical Sufism, referring to heretical Sufism (tasawwuf-i 
radiyya), the evil pseudo-Sufis (mutisawwifa khabitha) and pseudo-Sufis 
(mutisawwifa).** He believed that the beliefs of this group were all apos- 
tasy.”? One well-known book about the term mutisawwif was Kasr-i asnam 
al-jáhiliyya by Mulla Sadra. He condemned pretenders of Sufism for believ- 
inginunificationism (ittihad), incarnationism (hulül), partition (tajziya) and 
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cognation (sinkhiyat).*° Majdhüb emphasised that no one could perceive 
the essence of God. He refuted sophists, transmigrationists (tanāsukhīyya), 
Nugtawīyya, materialists, naturalists, anthropomorphists and agnostics. 
According to him, the only cure was to put them to the sword. 

Majdhüb cited Hadiqat al-Shi'a by Ahmad Ardabilli as expounding the 
heretical beliefs of pseudo-Sufis. There Ardabilli had claimed that the very 
word Sufi was an innovation, which some of the extremist Sufis tried to 
justify by tracing it back to the ‘Companion of the Porch’ (ashabi suffa) 3” 
This text identified the first known Sufi as Hashim Kūfī, who had lived 
like a Christian and accepted belief in incarnation (hulül) and unifica- 
tion (ittihad).* Outwardly, he had believed in predestination (jabr), but 
inwardly he was a heretic and an atheist.** Majdhüb also condemned the 
denial of the Divine Attributes (fa'til) and anthropomorphism (tashbih), 
based on Shi'ite tradition. He believed that absolute predestination and 
absolute free will were worthless concepts.** 

Majdhūb also cited Tabsarat al-awam by Sayyid Murtidā Razi regarding 
the heretical beliefs of Sufis. Sayyid Murtidās view of Sufism had been much 
harsher than Ardabīllīs, for he had attributed to them all kinds of forbidden 
and unethical acts. Majdhüb referred to Sayyid Murtidās account of Hallaj's 
life as a Sufi claiming to be God on earth and deceived others through 
magic.** Majdhüb also referred to Jami to clarify two groups of Sufis. Jami 
said that the first group, the pseudo-Sufis (mutisawwifa), were Sufis who 
had gone astray. The second group were the people of blame (malāmatīyya), 
who were far from hypocrisy and followed the religious laws. They were 
sincere (mukhlis), whereas real Sufis were purified (mukhlas). Therefore, 
the people of blame were not heretical, but they were not as close as Sufis 
to the path of truth.” Majdhüb referred to Ahsawi, the author of Majlā, 
and explained how the pseudo-Sufis did not follow Islamic laws.” Majdhüb 
believed in the damnation of those who claimed to be Sufi but believed 
in incarnation (Aulul), unification (ittihad) and transmigration of souls 
(tanāsukh) and failed to follow Islamic laws. The true Sufis were those who 
followed Islamic laws and the recommended duties (mustahab) of Islam.*9 


Incarnationism (Aull) and Unificationism (ittihād) 
Majdüb held that ‘the believers of reincarnation were materialists and her- 


etics. He said that if God were incarnated in an object, it would follow that 
He was in need of that object for His Being, which was blasphemy. Majdhüb 
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stressed that unification with God is impossible.*** According to him, the 
sayings of some Sufis appeared to imply that they believed in incarnation- 
ism like Christians, a position made by many Shi'ite narrators of hadith 
as well?" Majdhüb said that many of the followers of Mansür al-Hallaj 
believed that God was incarnated in the bodies of saints (awlīyā) and they 
had reached the degree of unification with God. Majdhüb refuted this belief 
and argued that it resembled the belief of the Christians about Jesus Christ, 
which was blasphemy.** 

Majdhüb stipulated that one should not immediately accuse Sufis but 
should reserve judgement until one had studied their beliefs. Afifi believed 
that Muhammad had an eternal object, which one could conceive of as 
Annihilation in God and subsistence with God (fana'i fi Allah wa bagāi 
bi Allāh). However, some, like Majlisī, held that such belief exceeded the 
proper bounds and was an example of extremism (ghuluww). Majdhüb 
believed that one should keep silent about Afifi and Sufis like him and 
not accuse them of blasphemy and debauchery.** Majdhüb cited Nürullah 
Shūshtarī to prove that Sufis who believed in incarnation (Aulil) and uni- 
fication (ittihad) belonged to low-brow, vulgar or pseudo-Sufism (tasaw- 
wuf-i amma) and not to the elect Sufism (tasawwuf-i Khassa) 34 


Nuqtawiyya 


Another heterodox Sufi sect that Majdhüb considered heretical because 
they believed in tanāsukh, reincarnation, was the Nuqtawiyya.?5 Accord- 
ing to him, they believed that the ‘primordial origin’ of everything was 
the ‘essence of the square (dhāti muraba'), which was the spirit of human 
beings. They believed that they were divine as they had obtained the knowl- 
edge of God. He condemned these beliefs as clearly worthless and false and 
went on to curse the founder of that sect, Mahmud Pasīkhānī.3** 


Wasiliyya (Mystics United with God) 


According to Majdhüb, there was another group of Sufis known as Wasiliyya 
(those united with God), who believed they were directly united with God. 
They believed that because there were no veils between them and God, 
there was no need to follow Divine laws, prayers, fasting or other religious 
duties. Majdhub refuted this sect, citing authenticated standard scholarly 
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Shi‘ite books, and excommunicated it from the mainstream Muslims." He 
believed that following the canonical laws of Islam or sharia was one of the 
main principles for the wayfarer on the path of Sufism. 


"Ushshāgīyya (The Lovers) 


Another heretical Sufi sect was the so-called ‘lovers of God’ or "Ushshāgīyya 
who believed that being occupied with the sayings and commands of 
prophets was being occupied with something other than God, which they 
believed was futile. Majdhüb condemned this sect and called them apos- 
tates. He believed that prophethood was the closest state to Divinity.** 


Tanāsukhīyya (Transmigration and Reincarnation) 


Majdhüb always emphasised that tandsukh, reincarnation, was to be 
rejected and that believers in it denied God, since they believed in the eter- 
nity of the world and souls. Many of them did not believe in heaven and hell 
but held that souls transmigrated and reincarnated in this world forever 
and there was no other world beyond this material one.^? He referred to 
Shaykh Mahmtd Shabistari and Imam Fakhr al-Din Razī (d. 606/1209), 
who said that true Muslims believed human souls were created by God and 
did not transmigrate from one body to another and that transmigration 
also contradicted the resurrection. Majdhüb concluded that believers in 
reincarnation and transmigration were not Muslims.5? 


++ + ox x 


As can be seen from the foregoing discussion of unorthodox movements 
within the Sufi tradition, Majdhüb was clearly a follower of his predeces- 
sors in advocating a kind of Shi‘ite Sufism within the context of various 
philosophical schools of mystical Shi'ism. He usually began his treatises by 
refuting what he saw as deviant, erroneous Sufi beliefs, and then went on to 
reject the doctrines of reincarnation, divine unification and other heretical 
beliefs held by these heterodox Sufi groups. However, he did not condemn 
Sufism as such; he believed that true Sufism was Shi‘ism and that real Sufis 
were the followers of Shi'ite Imams. To prove these beliefs he sought help 
from Shi'ite mystics such as Kashani, Shüshtari and Amuli. 
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Conclusion 


Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah became the leader (qutb) of the Ni‘matullahi order for 
a short time after Husayn ‘Ali Shah and played a crucial role in its revival. 
During this time, although subjected to criticism, he successfully managed 
to avoid persecution and prosecution by his fundamentalist foes, such as 
the anti-Sufi jurist Agā Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahānī.In his book Resurrec- 
tion and Renewal, Abbas Amanat made the crucial point that the Ni‘mat- 
ullahi order needed to be institutionalised rather than continuing to be led 
by wandering leaders. Husayn ‘Ali Shah had begun to urbanise the order, 
but it became isolated during his time because of its suppression by Shi'ite 
clerics. Majdhüb was well versed in Shi‘ite theosophy and jurisprudence, 
and his treatises and scholarly disputes attracted many scholars and influ- 
ential people. ‘Abd al-Samad Hamadānī, the author of Bahr al-Maārif, was 
initiated by Nur ‘Ali Shah, and his guide to initiation on the Sufi Path (dalil-i 
rah) was Majdhūb.** Other influential people like the Khan of Talish, Ayaz 
Khan Talishi, became his disciples. 

There were a huge number of initiations into the Ni‘matullahi order 
during his time, causing jealousy among some of the anti-Sufi clerics. For 
example, Muhammad Rida Mirza, the ruler of Gilan, and a group of his dep- 
uties were initiated into the Ni‘matullahi order. Ma'süm Shirazi, the author 
of Tardig Al-hagā'ig, and Arjomand suggested that a group of ‘ulama were 
unhappy with what was happening. Accordingly, they wrote a letter to Fath 
‘Ali Shah, the King of Persia, accusing the Ni‘matullahi initiates of conspir- 
ing to seize power. The shah summoned Muhammad Rida Mirza to Teh- 
ran and deposed him. He then sent Fadil Khàn Gurüsi to Hamadan. Fadil 
Khan fined Majdhüb and his disciple, Hasan Hamadani, a vast amount of 
money. By some accounts they were fined 1,000 tomans, whereas others 
record a fine of 2,000 tomans.* To conclude, Majdhüb was more successful 
in engaging in religious dialogue with the Shi'ite seminary scholars. He was 
able to bring the Ni‘matullahi order out of its isolation through his writ- 
ings and preaching, which led to the initiation of some influential people. 
His literary contribution to Shi'ite Sufism was enormous. His philosophical 
and seminarian knowledge helped him to create an atmosphere of dialogue 
with Shi'ite clerics. 


CHAPTER SIX 


The Life and Works of Mast ‘Ali Shah 


Introduction 


Hajj Zayn al-‘Abdin Shirwani, better known by his spiritual title Mast ‘Ali 
Shah, was born on 15 August 1780 C.E. (15 Sha'bān 1194 A.H.) in Sham- 
akhi, a district of Shirwan in Azerbaijan. Mast ‘Ali Shah came from a 
family of scholars. Iskandar, his father, was among the class of Shi‘ite sem- 
inary scholars in Shamakhi.* The Usūlī scholars Sayyid ‘Ali Tabātabāī (d. 
1231/1816),? known as Sahib Riyad, and Aqa Muhammad Bāgir Bihbahani (d. 
1205/1790),* known as Wahid (the ‘Unique One), appointed Mast ‘Ali Shah's 
father as their deputy in Shamakhi.5 Mast ‘Ali states that many of the Sunnis, 
whom he called by the pejorative term Bakri wa Amri, were converted to 
Shi'ism through the efforts of his father.° Through these accounts, which are 
to a large degree hagiographical, Mast ‘Ali tried to legitimise his father as 
having been an influential seminary scholar in the Shamakhi district. At the 
age of 5, Mast ‘Ali went to Iraq with his family and spent his childhood in 
the city of Karbala. Over the next 12 years he studied literary and other sem- 
inary sciences.” One night, during a long period of spiritual contemplation, 
he realised that the seminary sciences were not enough to gain gnosis.* He 
realised that it was only through direct spiritual realisation and ‘self-disclo- 
sure or ‘unveiling’ (kashf) that one could gain the gnosis of God.’ 

He writes that it was during this period that he started to search (talab)? 
for the truth." Mast ‘Ali met gnostics (‘urafa’) and scholars, and in Baghdad 
he met Sunni scholars.” For 28 years” he travelled and lived among Turks, 
Kurds and Indians, and met their saints and sages, writing long accounts 
of his meetings and conversations with them, which demonstrate his ecu- 
menical views and his willingness to initiate a dialogue with members of 
other faiths and to open his ears to the beliefs and thoughts of people out- 
side his own culture and civilisation. Near the end of his life, he summed up 
his views as follows: ‘I saw the world as a mirage and an appearance without 
being. There is no credit for its honour and no value for its hardship. This 
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sentence clearly represents his Sufi detachment from the concerns of the 
material world. 

It was during his travels that he heard about Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah and Nur 
‘Ali Shah. He heard that Sayyid ‘Ali Bihbahani,” Ja'far Najafī (d. 1227/1813)” 
and Aqa Muhammad ‘Ali Kirmanshahi had issued religious verdicts to the 
effect that Ma'süm ‘Ali and Nur ‘Ali must be excommunicated and their 
beliefs vilified.* Mast ‘Ali decided to research the Sufis to gain first-hand 
knowledge of them. 

Mast ‘Ali spent time with Sufis and did not encounter anything other than 
goodness and piety, which eventually led to his initiation into the Ni‘matullahi 
order by Majdhüb Ali Shah.” Afterwards, he accompanied Nur ‘Ali Shah to 
the Atabat in Iraq and became his disciple. Later, he received spiritual lessons 
from Rawnag "Alī," who was also his guide during his initiation (dalil-i rah). 
He also met Husayn ‘Ali Shah and became his close companion.” 

Majdhüb ordered Mast ‘Ali to reside in the province of Fars in order 
to guide spiritual seekers (sullak), and in 1235/1819 Mast ‘Ali was married 
there.” During his stay in Fars, according to several of his autobiographical 
accounts, he was constantly persecuted by the clerics and harassed by the 
inhabitants of the province.” During his last visit to Majdhüb, Majdhüb 
mentioned that he was about to travel to Azerbaijan and that he was not 
coming back, meaning that he was about to die. Mast ‘Ali begged Majdhüb 
to take him with him to the afterlife, and Majdhüb replied that Mast ‘Ali 
had to stay in this world for a while, until his time came. 

In the year 1239/1823, when Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah passed away, there were 
disagreements about succession within the order. However, the major- 
ity of Majdhübs disciples became Mast ‘Ali's disciples. So he became the 
spiritual Pole (qutb) of the Ni‘matullahi order and remained in that posi- 
tion for about 14 years.” During his decade and a half as leader of the order 
he became a very well-known master. He tried to avoid worldly folk and 
sought out the company of people of faith and piety. He avoided as much 
as possible visitations from members of the Qajar court and from the social 
elite and nobility. He explained that it was not his manner to flatter cour- 
tiers; therefore, it was better if he stayed away from them. In 1253/1837 he 
passed away at the age of 57, while returning from hajj. He was known for 
living as an ascetic. Shirazi quoted from Rida Quli Khan Hidayat about 
Mast ‘Ali Shahs generosity and kindness, ‘I have seen very few people like 
him being content with as little food as possible and simple clothes: 

The majority of his contemporaries harboured prejudices towards those 
holding opposing beliefs, while he exhibited broadmindedness towards 
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them. His extraordinary literary writings are indicative of open-minded- 
ness to other religious groups, beliefs and philosophies. In his writings he 
treated other religious beliefs, practices and customs with an honesty and 
an objectivity unusual in his day and age, his approach standing in vivid 
contrast to contemporary exoteric Shi'ite religious authorities who usu- 
ally sought to refute beliefs and ideas different from their own." He was an 
emotional person, as is evident in his writings, particularly when he talks 
about historical events concerning Sufism and Shi'ism. He was subjected to 
attacks and accusations by those who opposed his Sufi beliefs, which some- 
times provoked angry reactions in his writings. 

As explained in pervious chapters, Fath ‘Ali Shah was a superstitious 
and sharia-minded ruler who did not have a good relationship with Sufis 
in general, although he treated them with unexpected kindness on certain 
occasions. One can refer to Husayn "Alī Shah’s meeting with Fath ‘Ali Shah 
in Chapter Four as an example. Fath ‘Ali Shah was attracted to Husayn ‘Ali 
Shah’s religious attitudes and admired him for his personality. Because of 
these unexpected reactions of Fath ‘Ali Shah, Shi‘ite clerics were always 
anxious about Sufis entering the royal court, which challenged the cler- 
ics’ authority. Their jealous and oppressive behaviour ended in the per- 
secution of Sufi masters like Mast ‘Ali, who was not always protected by 
the political and religious elites of society. For instance, the Nizari Ismāīlī 
Imam had a friendly relationship with Mast ‘Alī,’ and some believed that 
the Isma‘ili Imam had become a disciple of Mast ‘Ali. Mast ‘Ali even took 
refuge in the Agā Khāns house in Mahallat from the persecution of Shi'ite 
seminary scholars.” Although it seems contradictory, this relationship did 
not affect his theological views about Ismā'īlīs in general, because he cat- 
egorised them as being among the rejected groups of extremist Shi'ites 
(ghulat). 

Fath ‘Ali Shah did not favour Mast ‘Ali and, in certain situations, Mast 
‘Ali was persecuted by the agents of the Qajar government. However, as 
a frequent traveller, he was welcomed by rulers and monarchs of other 
regions. For instance, he was welcomed by the Mughal king, Akbar Shah II 
(d. 1252/1837). Although Mast ‘Ali did not mention his name, he did indicate 
that he had a friendly relationship with the governor of Egypt.” His eager- 
ness to meet political, intellectual, philosophical and religious elites intro- 
duced him to many Europeans as well. He admired Westerners (farangiyan) 
for their generosity and manliness, and he spoke highly of their progress 
in technological matters. This way of speaking about Westerners created a 
misrepresentation of Mast ‘Ali Shah, as scholars like Hari asserted that he 
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was a Western instrument and had direct relationships with Western coun- 
tries such as Austria and England.” This was, in fact, a malevolent conclu- 
sion. Mast ‘Ali Shah admired many other ethnicities and countries, includ- 
ing the more positive aspects of their cultures and religious systems, which 
was indicative of his non-judgemental attitude. For example, he admired 
Hindus for being tolerant of other religious minorities. 


The Works of Mast ‘Ali Shah 


Mast ‘Ali Shah's contribution to the theological, philosophical and mystical 
milieu of Persia is not as well known as Majdhübs. However, he was one of 
the most influential spiritual masters of his time due to his sociability and 
keen perceptions of other philosophical, ethnic and religious groups. As 
Leonard Lewisohn has pointed out, ‘Zayn al-‘Abidin Shirvani (“Mast ‘Ali 
Shah") was by far the strongest nineteenth-century Ni‘matullahi master.” 

His experiences of travelling to different places and countries made him 
more of a cosmopolitan person. Leonard Lewisohn notes how '[h]is prodi- 
gious literary output shows a warm personality whose universal concerns 
and broadminded cosmopolitan humour are largely absent in his immedi- 
ate predecessors and contemporaries: He was keen to have dialogues with 
the sages and scholars of other cultures and religious systems. He travelled 
from North Africa to Bengal and became familiar with their different cul- 
tures and religions; at one time he claimed to have knowledge of about 100 
different religions. His visit to India (1216/1801) demonstrated his concilia- 
tory conduct towards other religions. He admired the people of India for 
respecting different religions and for living in peace with them. He thought 
highly of Hindus for not harming anyone for their religious beliefs and 
practices. He eagerly explained that in India Hindus worshipped their own 
gods and Muslims went to their own mosques, each peacefully respecting 
the other?^ He was fascinated by this religious diversity. Mast ‘Ali Shah's 
travelogues are a great contribution to the better understanding of the reli- 
gious, ethnic and social life of the era. 

He was famous for composing three different travelogues: Rīyād 
al-siyaha (The Meadow of Travel), Hadā'ig al-siyaha (The Walled Garden of 
Travel) and Bustān al-siyaha (The Garden of Travel). These three very large 
volumes comprise the accounts of his travels in India and the Middle East, 
but often repeat content so that the three travelogues sometimes appear to 
be merely rewritings or slightly different versions of his travel stories.” 
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Nonetheless, each of these travelogues allows the reader better to under- 
stand the socio-religious and political milieu of the time as well as Mast 
"Alīs attitude to other beliefs, religions, schools of thought and ethnicities. 
They are old-style anthropological and geographical studies of different 
places and people in which Mast ‘Ali shared his observations of their con- 
duct and beliefs as well as other aspects of their social life. 


Disclosure of Gnosis (Kashf al-maārif) 


Kashf al-maārifis a short, apologetic treatise that explains Mast ‘Ali’s mys- 
tical beliefs.* It is similar to, but not as scholarly and well-organised as, 
Majdhübs Aqa'id. Mast ‘Ali explained that he called this treatise Kashf 
al-ma4arif (Disclosure of Gnosis) because in it he narrates the traditions of the 
‘gnostics of religion’ (arifan-i din) and the ‘scholars of certitude’ (‘aliman-i 
ahl-i yaqin)." The treatise consists of three chapters and an epilogue, and 
while it appears to be a summary of Majdhübs Agā'id, it does have a few dif- 
ferences. His views on the Shi‘ite Imams as perfect Divine manifestations, 
his rejection of heretical Sufis and his views about the school of intuitive 
philosophy are all in accordance with Majdhübs views. This is important 
because, in a sense, his Agā'id is something of a short autobiography. 

Mast ‘Ali’s Kashf al-maarif belongs to a tradition of treatises written 
by apologetic mystics like Sayyid Haydar Amuli, Mulla Sadra and Mulla 
Muhsin Fayd Kashani, who opposed libertinism, incarnation and other 
heretical Sufi beliefs. One of the important points in this treatise is that, 
although some scholars rejected Mulla Sadra and Fayd Kashani as part of 
organised Sufism, Mast ‘Ali accepted them and suggested that their beliefs 
were part of the Ni‘matullahi Sufi tradition. 


The Meadow of Travel (Riyad al-Styaha) 


The first travelogue written by Mast ‘Ali was Riyad al-Sīyāha (The Meadow 
of Travel). Mast ‘Ali was well versed in anthropological studies of different 
races and cultures, which made him less prejudiced in comparison to other 
scholars, considering the extremely conservative social and religious con- 
text of his era. It is notable, though, that his personality as a devout Sufi and 
a Sufi master did affect his writing. 

In this volume the names of the places he visited are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. Riydd consists of six chapters: one Place of Beauty (khuld), 
four Gardens (rawda) and one Spring (bahar). The first chapter is called 
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heaven (khuld) and is an explanation of the geographical divisions of the 
earth based on the traditional geographical sciences. The first division or 
rawda explains different regions within Iran, and the second rawda is about 
Türàn (the Persian term used for Turkish Central Asia), Kabulistan (north- 
east of Afghanistan, centred on Kabul) and Kashmir (the region located 
between Pakistan and India, located in the north-west of the Indian penin- 
sula). The third rawda is about the region of Rum (Asia Minor). Finally, the 
fourth rawda is about the Arabian Peninsula, Shām (Syria), and Egypt. The 
last chapter, which is called Bahar, is an explanation of the social, religious 
and geographical region of the Indian Peninsula. 

He wrote Rīyād during a 20-month period of exile in Qumsha, near 
Isfahan.? Throughout his life he faced discrimination from members of 
the royal court, and so during the third decade of the 19th century had 
been exiled there. The book was dedicated to the prince Muhammad Rida 
Mirza (d. 1287/ 1870), son of Fath ‘Ali Shah. Mast ‘Ali wrote in particular in 
this book about different tribes, especially those that ruled Persia, like the 
Afshars and Qajars. He also wrote about kings and various rulers.’ 


The Walled Garden of Travel (Hadā'ig al-Siyaha) 


Hadā'ig al-Siyáha was written starting on 13 July 1827 (18 Dhul-hajja 1242) in 
the city of Shiraz." This book is organised according to a different method 
from the other two travelogues. The names of the places are organised in 
the alphabetical order of tahji, accoding to the Arabic system. This book 
includes one garden (bustan), which is an introduction. Then there are 28 
walled gardens (hadiqa) and one orchard (gulistān), the very terms used 
by Mast ‘Ali for chapters of his book. This books structure is more like the 
structure of Bustan al-Siyaha. However, as these two books were written 
during different periods of his life, there are a few minor differences. 


The Garden of Travel (Bustan al-Siyaha) 


Bustan al-Siyaha is the most extensive and famous treatise written by Mast 
"Alī. A draft of this work was written in 1247/1831 and its final version 
was finished in 1248/1832." In this work he explains clearly his beliefs about 
different sects in Islam and other religious traditions while detailing his 
travels. The Bustān is a masterpiece, a work that is crucial for understand- 
ing the circumstances of the Ni‘matullahi order during the 19th century, in 
which his views about different Shi'ite schools of thought are elaborated.** 
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In Bustan the names of the places he travelled to are arranged in alphabet- 
ical order, and whenever there was a well-known person (a Sufi master or 
a scholar) in a certain city, he provided his biography.5 The book has 28 
chapters called gardens (gulshan) and one chapter called spring (bahar).*° 


Mast 'Ali Shah's Mystical Theology and Sufism 


As the heir to Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah and supreme leader of the Ni‘matullahi 
order, Mast ‘Ali Shah tried to follow Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah's mode of spiritual 
practice, mystical teachings and philosophy. Nevertheless, there are certain 
differences in their personal and seminary backgrounds which lead to dif- 
ferences between their teachings and practices. An important difference 
between them is how Mast “Ali Shahs frequent travels to different countries 
made him a cosmopolitan person, relatively accepting of other religions 
and philosophies. 

Mast ‘Ali Shah’s conduct towards and relationship with Shi‘ite seminaries 
and Shi'ite clerics was different from Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah's. Majdhüb studied 
seminary sciences before devoting his life to Sufism, and he was therefore 
a well-versed seminary scholar as well as a Sufi master. Mast ‘Ali Shah did 
not have this background, which made it easier for some malicious semi- 
nary scholars to persecute him. Mast ‘Ali Shah was not conservative at all; 
his warm and emotional personality made him aggressive in his conduct 
towards Shi‘ite clerics, such that he made direct and harsh criticisms of the 
seminary scholars in his Kashf al-maārif, Bustān, Riyad and Hadā'ig. 


Mast ‘Ali Shah’s Views on Shi‘ism 


As far as formal Shi‘ite theology and doctrines were concerned, Mast ‘Ali 
mostly followed the example of his predecessors and, like Majdhub, firmly 
emphasised his Shi‘ite beliefs. After all his travels, he concluded that the 
only way to be rescued was to board the ship of salvation, which was called 
‘the ship of love for People of the House [of the Prophet]’ (ahl al-bayt), a 
reference to a tradition spoken by the Prophet Muhammad: '[m]y family 
among you are like Noah’s Ark. He who sails in her will be safe, but he who 
refuses to board her will perish” Mast ‘Ali mentioned the twelve Imams 
of Shi‘ism as his Imams and spiritual guides, and indicated that the Twelfth 
Imam was alive and was his master (murshid).** He used the term murshid 
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for the Twelfth Shi'ite Imam, which was the same Sufi term for ‘spiritual 
master. Thus, the distinction between the Sufi master and the Shi‘ite Imam 
becomes ambiguous in his writings, although he clearly affirmed that the 
guidance from the Shi'ite Imàm was superior to that offered by Sufi masters. 
By believing in the superiority of Shi'ite Imams, he also elaborated his own 
views about the Shi'ite messianic belief in the return of Mahdi (the Twelfth 
Imam) from occultation,” stating that the time of his appearance is des- 
tined by God's Will, and that he will bring justice to the world when that is 
full of injustice and tyranny.” He also believed that the Shi'ite Imams were 
the best guides after the Prophet Muhammad, and that they were immac- 
ulate and protected from committing sins (ma' sum). However, he speci- 
fied that they were created beings in order to distance himself from Shi'ite 
extremists (ghulat). He also stated his belief in the intercession (shifaat) 
of the Imàms, and that he decided to base his life on the traditions of the 
Shi'ite Imams.^ 


Usülis and Akhbaris 


Mast ‘Ali Shah's views on the Usülis and Akhbaris are similar to Majdhübs.* 
Majdhüb was an Usüli Shi'ite, but he criticised both schools. His views on 
taglid are closer to those of Akhbari scholars. In the strictly doctrinal sense, 
therefore, neither Mast ‘Ali nor Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah was theologically affili- 
ated to either of these two schools. Mast ‘Ali followed the same path as his 
master. However, he issued a frank refutation of both schools, referring to 
the tradition that scholars were the heirs of the Prophet. Then he stated that 
there were three major groups among the Shi‘ites: the Ustlis, the Akhbari 
scholars and the Sufis.? Mast ‘Ali refuted both Usülis and Akhbaris and said 
that Akhbaris did not have the power to discern the Divine Reality (haqiqat 
ilāhīyya)”* Mast ‘Ali affirmed his strong ties to the Shi'ite Imàms in his ref- 
utation of these schools. 


Sufi Apologetics 


As Royce notes, “There is a strong apologetic tone to Mast ‘Ali Shah's writ- 
ings. The Ni'mat Allahis are portrayed as patient friends of God who are tor- 
mented by his enemies: However, Mast ‘Ali Shah’s knowledge of theology 
and general seminary sciences was not as vast and profound as Majdhtb 
‘Ali Shāhs, and he was fortunate to have Majdhübs teachings and writings 
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to draw on after succeeding him as the spiritual master of the Ni‘matullahi 
order. His mystical teachings and philosophy were influenced by Majdhüb, 
to the extent that most of his apologetic writings are simply rewritings of 
Majdhübs works. Sometimes his style of writing is less scholarly, and as a 
consequence of his lack of nuance, his style is harsher in tone and certainly 
more opinionated than that of his master, sometimes for good, sometimes 
for ill. 

In his apologetic treatise, Kashf al-maürif, he wonders whether the 
people who accuse him of having heretical beliefs are enamoured with 
the material world and overwhelmed by carnal desires.”* Mast ‘Ali recites 
traditions which state that the real Muslim must conceal the faults and 
deficiencies of others. He refers to sayings of the Imams, claiming that 
they did not condemn or excommunicate their close companions who had 
heterodox beliefs. Instead, the Imams tried to direct them to the straight 
path. Mast ‘Ali complains that these seminary scholars claim to be the 
followers of the Imams, and yet they excommunicate others. Like his 
master, Majdhüb, he tells the story of Shaykh Mufid (d. 413/ 1022) and 
Sayyid Murtida (d. 436/1044) whose theological disagreements never led 
to either attempting to excommunicate the other." Using this example, 
he reproached Shi'ite clerics for issuing excommunication verdicts against 
other Muslims. 

Mast "Alī contends that every member from every level of the Shi'ite 
community probably will have minor heterodox beliefs for a certain period 
of their life, so seminary scholars should not issue religious verdicts against 
them. Only the Shi'ite Imams were immune to any deviation. Mast ‘Ali 
asserted that the Shi'ite Imams did not issue verdicts against those hyp- 
ocrites who professed to be Muslims.” Therefore, fundamentalist Shi‘ite 
seminary scholars issuing jurisprudential edicts of excommunication had 
strayed from the path of the Shi'ite Imams. Mast ‘Ali also narrates traditions 
from Shi'ite Imāms that explained why no one could accuse other Shi'ites 
of debauchery (fisq), because even though some of them might be guilty of 
wrongdoing, they should be pardoned due to their Shi'ite beliefs.” 


The Unity of Being (wahdat al-wujūd) 
The philosophy of the unity of being was extremely important among 


Sufis in Qajar Persia. In the previous chapter, some of the key concepts 
of this mystical vision of the world were discussed. The followers of this 
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school believe that all existence is a manifestation of One Being. There- 
fore, everything exists through One Being, which is God.* This means 
that nothing exists other than God. As Chittick states, "When "existence" 
is discussed, it is contrasted with a thing or entity that exists. Hence one 
speaks of the existence of the cosmos or of a tree. But the term "Being" 
refers strictly to God in Himself and cannot be juxtaposed with any entity 
other than Being, since God's “thingness” or entity is Being Itself’ God 
reveals Himself to creation through manifestations as the whole of creation 
is composed of different forms of divine manifestations.” Mast ‘Ali Shah's 
conception is very close to the philosophical School of Isfahan and largely 
follows that of his teacher, Majdhüb. He refers to Majdhüb using the clause 
‘[m]y master [Majdhüb] says . . ;* and began by emphasising the issue of 
God's transcendence, affirming that no one, including the prophets, gnos- 
tics ('urafa) and theosophers (kukamā'), could have any perception of the 
Divine Essence. He refers to different traditions from Shi'ite Imams that 
are indicative of the impossibility of perceiving God's Essence.** He refers 
to God as ‘the Necessary Existent’ (wajib al-wujüd), which is the reality of 
Being, and everything else is made up of ‘contingent existents’ (mumkin 
al-wujüd). The ‘contingent existents’ rely on ‘the Necessary Existent. The 
reality of their existence is the emanation of God, which was like a light that 
emanates from the sun. The divine light from God was the reason for the 
manifestation of all objects in the world.5 

Next, he explains the issue of God's action (fil Allah), which is the 
first emanation from the essence of God, but it is not part of the Essence, 
as no one can reach the realm of divine essence. He says that the First 
Emanation is called the ‘Act of God’ (fil Allah) or the ‘shadow of God’ 
(Zil ul Allah). The ‘Act of God’ is like the light from the sun, though it is 
not the sun itself but only something through which the sun can be per- 
ceived. One can perceive God through the ‘Act of God’ He also refers to 
it by using the term ‘Muhammadan Light (Nar-i Muhammad), which is 
exactly the same terminology as that used by Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah. He also 
uses the term 'Ever-expanding Being’ (wujūd-i munbasit), meaning that all 
beings emanate from this realm.” He emphasises that this was the realm 
of the lights of the Shi'ite Imāms.** As this philosophy was fundamental 
for Ni‘matullahi Sufism, Mast ‘Ali could not disregard it; however, because 
he was not as well-versed as Majdhüb in mystical philosophy, he just fol- 
lowed his master, rewriting what Majdhüb had written in his theological 
treatises. 
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The Perfect Man (insān-i kāmil) 


The philosophy of the Perfect Man in the Sufi tradition was explained 
in the last chapter. Mast ‘Alfs own views are again similar to Majdhübs. 
According to Majdhüb, the final apex of creation is the human being, and 
the ultimate goal in the creation of human beings is one’s annihilation in 
the Divine Being.” 

According to Mast ‘Ali, there has to be a perfect man at all times for 
the continuity of the world. The world is nurtured, sustained and kept in 
harmony by the grace of this being, who is the deputy of God on Earth; this 
Perfect Man was the Prophets, Imams and saints.” Sufis call this person the 
Great Deputy (khalifa azam), the Pole of the Poles (gutb al-agtāb), the true 
human being (Adam-i hagīgī), the Perfect man (insāni kāmil) or the First 
Intellect (aql-i awwal).” Mast ‘Ali emphasises that the perfect man is the 
Shi‘ite Imam; hence, the 12 Imams are called the Pole of Poles, whose depu- 
ties take Imāms position during the time of occultation. These deputies are 
the Sufi saints. Mast "Alī writes, ‘Sufit walīst wa wali Sufist wa munkir ishan 
kamtar az kāf küfist', which means that ‘a Sufi is a friend of God and the 
friend of God is a Sufi and anyone who rejects them is of less worth than the 
letter “K” of a heretic from Kufa’.” Sufis are here presented as deputies of the 
twelfth Imam during the time of occultation. Therefore, those who reject 
and cast aspersions on the Sufis, by which he meant the exoteric Shi‘ite 
seminary scholars, are, spiritually speaking, utterly despicable. 


Sainthood (wilayat) and Prophethood (nubuwwat) 


One of the essential doctrines of both Shi‘ite and Sufi thought during the 
Qajar period was the symbiotic connection between the cycles of sainthood 
and prophecy. As Michel Chodkiewicz states, ‘Sufism and saint-hood are 
inseparable. In the absence of saints there is no Sufism; it is born of their 
saint-hood, nourished by it, and led to reproduce it?” Dhabīhu'llāh Safa 
believed that the major reason seminary scholars opposed the Sufis was 
their different interpretation of sainthood. The Shi'ite clergy believed that 
the divine guidance of humanity was through the Shi'ite Imams and the 
ulama who, due to their religious training in the sharia, hadith and fiqh, 
are the true deputies and intermediaries between the Shi'ite masses and the 
Imams. In contrast, the Sufis believed that sainthood was achieved through 
the mediation of their masters that combines both the esoteric (bātin) and 
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exoteric (zahir) dimensions of the Shi'ite faith (din) necessary for guiding 
the community of believers. 

Mast 'Ali explains how the prophet has both an esoteric and exoteric mis- 
sion.^ This tradition of a prophet as spiritual guide and receiver of Divine 
revelation had been elaborated among Shi'ites long before Mast ‘Ali Shah's 
time. From the time of Adam, the first prophet, down to the time of the 
Prophet Muhammad, the succession of Imàms as divine guides was contin- 
uous, such that the earth was never without an Imam. Moojan Momen cites 
a hadith from the fifth Imam, Muhammad al-Bagir: '[b]y God! God has not 
left the earth, since the death of Adam, without there being on it an Imam 
guiding (the people) to God. He is the Proof of God to His servants and the 
earth will not remain without the Proof of God to his servants.” Mast ‘Ali 
also explains the divine and spiritual role of the Imam. He believes that the 
Imam receives divine inspiration by the grace of angels, whereas prophets 
receive direct divine revelations.” The question whether the Imam receives 
divine inspiration (ilham) or divine revelation (wahy) was discussed and 
debated among Shi'ite seminary scholars, theologians and philosophers 
from the very first formation of the Shi'ite sect as an independent theolog- 
ical school of thought. There is a tradition attributed to Imam Bāgir that 
says, ‘It is not the wahy of prophethood but, rather, like that which came to 
Mary, daughter of ‘Imran and to the mother of Moses and to the bee’ Most 
Shi'ite mystics have believed that the Imams receive divine inspiration. The 
traditions of saints receiving divine inspiration pre-dates Mast ‘Ali Shah. 
The Shiite and Sunni mystics have held that the spiritual ear, gush-i jan, was 
the recipient of divine inspiration. As Rumi says: 


Then the spiritual ear becomes the place where inspiration descends. 
What is inspiration? A speech hidden from sense-perception. 
The spiritual ear and eye are other than this sense-perception, the 
ear of (discursive) reason and the ear of opinion are destitute of this 
(inspiration).” 


Great Sufi figures like Rumi used the term ‘divine inspiration with respect 
to the saints (awliya’). There were qualifications for receiving these reve- 
lations and inspirations. One needed to be purified to become spiritually 
ready. Just as the Shi'ite Imams were known to be immaculate through 
divine inspiration, the Sufi saints were protected (mahfüz) from sins as they 
received divine revelation from God. Rumi says: 
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His (Bāyazīd) guide is ‘the guarded tablet’ [|uwhih mahfūz]. From what 
is it guarded? It is guarded [mahfuz] from error. 
The inspiration of God is not (like) astrology or geomancy or dreams - 
and God best knoweth what is right. 

The Sufis in explaining (their doctrines) call it (the divine inspiration) 
the inspiration of the heart, in order to disguise (its real nature) from 
the vulgar. 

Take it to be the inspiration of the heart, for it (the heart) is the place 
where He is seen: how should there be error when the heart is aware of 
Him? 

O true believer, thou hast become seeing by the light of God: thou hast 
become secure from error and inadvertence.*° 


Mast ‘Ali Shah's view is close to that of classical Sufism; however, he was 
careful to integrate his Shi'ite beliefs with his Sufism, affirming that the 
Shi'ite Imams are the ultimate source of divine guidance and the Sufi saints 
are their intermediaries and their inheritors. Mast ‘Ali says that sainthood 
is at the core of prophethood, and sainthood and prophethood are at the 
core of messenger-hood, which does not mean that saints are higher than 
prophets. Prophets are saints (awaliya) and prophets (anbīyā) at the same 
time, enabling them to have both spiritual graces to guide others. However, 
their sainthood is a nobler state than their prophethood, as sainthood is 
regarded as the core of prophethood.* Hakim ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn 
‘Ali al-Tirmidhi (d. 295/ 908) was among the first Sufi figures who elabo- 
rated on the relationship between sainthood and prophethood, and he indi- 
cated that "Walāya is superior to nubuwwa or risāla in the persons of the 
prophets and messengers; it is the hidden and enduring face of their being; 
and the mandate which they execute here below represents only its external 
and transitory aspect.” Later on in the history of Sufism, Shah Ni'matullāh 
indicated that prophethood (nubuwwat) is the exterior aspect of spiritual 
guidance, whereas sainthood (wilayat) is its inner aspect. Therefore, 
Muhammad (the perfect representation of prophethood) was the exterior 
phase of the greatest (Divine) Name of Truth (ism a'zam-i Haqq), whereas 
‘Ali (the first saint after the seal of prophethood) was the core meaning of 
the greatest (Divine) Name of Truth.* 

Sufi writings such as Khatm al-awliyā by Hakim al-Tirmidhi support 
the view that Sufis believed sainthood was in this sense superior to prophet- 
hood because of its inner dimensions. However, Mast ‘Ali was careful in 
this case to explain clearly that prophets were in a higher state than saints, 
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drawing the boundaries between the Shi'ite Imams and the Sufi saints. The 
Shi'ite Imams are held to be the ultimate source of divine guidance, whereas 
the Sufi masters received their light of guidance from the light of the Shi'ite 
Imāms.** 

Mast ‘Ali followed the same path as Haydar Amuli (d. 787/1385) who 
believed that prophethood was perfected in the Prophet Muhammad, mak- 
ing him the Seal of prophethood.* However, sainthood continued through 
the Shi'ite Imams, and would reach its perfection with the advent of the 
Messiah, who was the Twelfth Imam expected to reappear at the end of 
time. Mast ‘Ali used the same terminology as Amuli; calling the Mahdi 
the Seal of Muhammadan Sainthood (khatam wilayat Muhammadiyya).” 

The term 'Seal of Sainthood' (khatm al-wilaya) was one of the most 
important theological terms developed within Sufism, and great impor- 
tance was given to this term in Shi'ite Sufism in particular. Ibn ‘Arabi was 
one of the first Sufi thinkers to use this term, and his successors continued 
to elaborate on this philosophy. Before him, Hakim Tirmidhi (d. 295/908) 
was one of the first mystics to use the term in his book, Seal of Sainthood 
(Khatm al-wilāya).** Āmulī also used the term 'khatm al-wilaya' in refer- 
ence to ‘Ali as the Seal of Sainthood, so that ‘Ali’s role of being the first saint 
after Muhammad became emblematic of the ‘Seal of Sainthood. Amuli crit- 
icised Ibn ‘Arabi, Dawüd Qaysari (d. 751/1350) and Hakim al-Tirmidhi for 
attributing sainthood to others and not to the Shi'ite Imams.* In addition 
to following the same path as Majdhüb, Mast ‘Ali focused on the Akbarian 
philosophy of sainthood that had been adopted by Shi'ite mystics of this 
school such as Haydar Amuli, who highly influenced him through his mas- 
ter Majdhüb. 


Divine Unity (tawhid) 


Formalist Shi'ite clerics usually criticised the Sufis for the alleged deviance 
and heresy of their beliefs concerning the Muslim dogma of divine Unity. 
The Sufis believed that the ultimate goal was to reach the station of anni- 
hilation in God (fana' fi Allāh), where the veil of duality between human 
beings and divinity is lifted. As Hallaj (d. 309/ 922) says: 


In the religion of God I have become an infidel. 
But upon me infidelity is incumbent, 
Even if unto the Muslims it be hateful.”” 
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Literalists, rationalists and legally oriented clerics of Islam accused Ibn 
"Arabi and his followers of holding pantheistic beliefs. Mast ‘Ali was well 
aware of this accusation and the strong opposition that Shi'ite scholars 
had for the Sufi understanding of divine Unity. Therefore, he was always 
precise in explaining that the unity of God is a unity on the level of the 
divine Essence (wahdat-i dhātī).”” Mast ‘Ali also pointed out that God was 
free from both the denial of the Divine Attributes (ta'til) and anthropo- 
morphism (tashbih). Both of these accusations were levelled against Shi'ite 
extremists and Sufi mystics. The Shi'ite extremists (ghulat) were known for 
believing in anthropomorphism.” Hushām ibn Hakam (d. 179/795) was 
among the first Shi'ites who believed in anthropomorphism.”> Mast ‘Ali 
was, however, careful to distance himself from the heretical beliefs of both 
the Sufis and the Shi'ite extremists. 


Vision of God 


Another theological concept was the vision of God, which was always con- 
nected to the subject of anthropomorphism. The Shi'ite Imams believed in 
a spiritual vision of God which was beheld through the heart. The majority 
of Sufis adopted this belief. Ja'far al-Sadiq, the most influential Imam and 
thinker of Shi'ism, wrote a mystical interpretation of the Qur'an, which was 
included in a commentary written by a Sunni Sufi, 'Abd al- Rahman Sulami 
(d. 412/ 1021). Ja far states, "No eye can see him, no heart attain him, and no 
intellect intuit him.** This general belief that ‘no eye can see him’ was held 
by the majority of Shi'ites. Ja'far al-Sadiq undoubtedly rejected the con- 
cept of the perception of God in this world. He believed that the corporeal 
eye did not have the capability of beholding God's vision.” Shi‘ite scholars 
Shaykh Sadūg and ‘Allama Hillī (d. 726/ 1326) followed him in believing that 
there would be a spiritual vision of God instead of a physical vision.” 

Abü Hamid Ghazali (d. 504/ 1111), whose great influence on the devel- 
opment of Sufi theosophy is undeniable, believed that a physical vision of 
God was possible in the afterlife, while only a spiritual vision was possible 
in this world, saying that the perfection of spiritual disclosure (kashf) was 
spiritual vision.” Mast "Alīs views about the vision of God in this world and 
the hereafter represented a via media between Sufis who expressed a belief 
in being able to see God and Sufis who denied it, which was in accordance 
with Shi‘ite orthodox beliefs about the impossibility of any corporeal vision 
of God. Although Mast ‘Ali indicated that no one could perceive the Divine 
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Essence, he drew clear boundaries between the ‘Essence of God’ (dhāt) and 
the human perception of it.” These beliefs did not contradict the views of 
the Shi'ite clerics in the seminaries. 


Knowledge (ilm) 


Mast ‘Ali Shah believed that the quest for knowledge (slm) was a reli- 
gious obligation for everyone, based on the traditions narrated from the 
Prophet and Shi'ite Imams. His interpretation of knowledge was similar to 
Majdhūbs: he believed that the source of real knowledge was the light of the 
Shi'ite Imams.” 

His interpretation of the science of jurisprudence (‘ilm-i fiqh) was mys- 
tical too. Because jurisprudence was a prerequisite for knowledge of the 
spiritual path of Sufism (tariqat), he maintained that it would eventually 
lead to Divine gnosis. Although jurisprudence comprised an introductory 
path to Sufism, Mast ‘Ali complained that during his time jurisprudence 
had been corrupted by its emphasis on the material and worldly matters 
of marriage, commercial transactions and divorce, whereas real knowledge 
(“ilm-i hagīgī) was esoteric knowledge (‘ilm-i batin).'°° 

Mast ‘Ali divided religion into inner Sufi aspects (tariqat) and outer 
legalist aspects (shariat). He believed that the contribution of scholars of 
the exterior (‘ulamay-i zahir) dimensions of religion was not fundamental 
because it did not end in the attainment of gnosis of the self (marifat-i 
nafs).'^ In this respect, citing the authority of the first Majlisi, he maintains 
that Shi'ite-seminary-trained scholars who do not have interior gnosis and 
who lack the ‘divine faculty’ (see below) are subject to the wiles of Satan and 
are among the worst of human beings." Therefore, those scholars without 
mystical gnosis cannot lead people to the path of God. 

Mast ‘Als opinion about Shi‘ite seminary scholars was important 
because, following the occultation of the twelfth Shi'ite Imam, those sha- 
ria-minded scholars who recited the legal injunctions (ahkam) did not 
actually possess this gnostic knowledge. These scholars had the ability to 
understand the exterior aspects of Islamic laws only as a result of their sem- 
inary knowledge; however, they did not have the gnosis needed for a deeper 
understanding of religion. The gnostic scholars (‘ulamay-i Grif), who are the 
knowers of religious injunctions, on the other hand, are the possessors of 
this knowledge. These scholars are not just narrators of the traditions; they 
are the scholars of certitude (mujtahidān-i ahl-i yaqin).^ Mast ‘Ali believed 
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that the realised gnostics (‘urafay-i muhaqiqin), who had received the bless- 
ings of the Imams, had the innermost understanding of the secrets of reli- 
gion. Through their obedience to God they had received these graces from 
the Imams and their spiritual state had been elevated to such a supreme 
extent that it was beyond description."^ Mast ‘Ali viewed Sufi saints as being 
the true inheritors of the Prophet. He also referred to Jalal al-Din Dawani 
(d. 908/ 1502) who said that the children of the Prophet Muhammad were 
divided into two groups: the first were his physical children and the second 
were his spiritual children. ^ The physical ones were the children of ‘Ali 
and Fatima, and the giving of alms to them was forbidden. The second were 
saints (awlīyā'), spiritually poor men (fugarā) and gnostics (‘urafa).'°° 
However, due to their non-mystical approach, the exoteric scholars 
were blind to the saints and unaware of their states. In this respect, Mast 
"Ali refers to the tradition, attributed to the Prophet Muhammad and Imam 
Husayn, that '[s]cholars are the heirs of prophets” Mast ‘Alfs interpreta- 
tion of this tradition was different from that of the majority of the narrators. 
He believed that the word ‘scholars’ (‘ulama’) did not refer to the scholars 
of Shi‘ite seminary schools, for among them there were disagreements; and, 
therefore, they could not be the real heirs of prophets. As well, this tradition 
did not address any other seminary scholars of Islam because there were 
quarrels between the seminary scholars of Shi'ism and Sunnism. Nor did it 
address the scholars of Shi'ism because Zaydis, Isma‘ilis and Ithna ‘asharis 
did not agree with one another. It also did not address the Twelver Shi'ites 
(ithnà ashari) because arguments existed between the two schools of Usüli 
and Akhbari scholars. In order to introduce the word ‘scholars’ ('ulama?, 
he first explained the term scholar ('alim).** He referred to Muzaffar ‘Ali 
Shah and the fact that the scholars referred to in this tradition were not the 
exoteric jurists (fugahā-yi zāhir), because they had confessed that they did 
not have knowledge of the secrets and their judgements were based on per- 
sonal presumptions, guesswork and their subjective juristic preferences. He 
mentioned that whenever they were with their disciples, they mocked the 
Sufis by saying that they went on nocturnal journeys (mirāj) every night." 
Mast "Alīs definition of a person with religious qualities who was a 
scholar was in accordance with that of Majdhüb and Kashani, as explained 
in the previous chapter. A student could not become a scholar of religious 
sciences just by going to a seminary school. He believed that seminary 
scholars had not received this eternal favour (ināyat-i azali);"° a lack of 
which designated them as belonging to an inferior class to the knowers 
(‘urafa), who were the Sufis. Mast "Alī criticised those scholars who issued 
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verdicts against Sufis. He referred to a book written by Muhammad Kazim 
Hizar Jaribi (d. 1238/1823) in which he refuted Sufis."* According to Mast 
‘Ali, Jaribi was a dilettante who dabbled and played with the principles of 
religion (usūl-bāz), and because he led common people astray he was a 
destroyer of the faith (rman-barandaz).* 


The Divine Faculty (quwwa qudsiyya) 


The concept of the Divine Faculty’ (quwwa gudsīyya) as being the key qual- 
ification for a student to become a true scholar of the religious sciences was 
explained in detail in the previous chapter on Majdhüb. In brief, the Divine 
Faculty' is gained through spiritual gnosis, which itself is gained through 
the path of Sufism. Mast ‘Ali Shah believes that a person of religious quali- 
ties must be a deputy of the Imam; therefore, it is mandatory for the scholar 
of religious sciences, one who issues religious verdicts, to be Shi‘ite."3 The 
scholar who was a deputy of the Imàm also had to have the attributes of the 
Imams, to a certain extent." Similarly, Amuli holds that a Sufi saint has to 
possess a divine manner (akhlagh-i ilahiyya) and be endowed with Divine 
Attributes.'5 Mast "Alīs view is closer to that of the Shi'ites because he sees 
the Imams as being the perfect manifestation of the Divine, whose attrib- 
utes the scholars must be endowed with. Mast ‘Ali indicates that scholars 
must possess the Divine Faculty (quwwa gudsīyya), and those scholars who 
do not cannot issue any fatwas."* Mast ‘Ali points out that although the 
Akhbaris and Usülis believed that religious scholars must have the Divine 
Faculty, their understanding of it was incorrect.” 

Mast ‘Ali Shah declares that the exoteric Shi'ite clerics are, in fact, utterly 
impoverished as regards understanding true scholarship, and he denigrates 
them as ‘poor helpless scholars’ (‘ulama-yi bīchāra) because their judgements 
are based on purely exterior considerations and they did not have inner per- 
ception. Therefore, they need to engage in mystical exercises to gain true 
spiritual insight in order to become real scholars."* Mast ‘Ali further notes 
that the Divine Faculty can be gained through inner purity; he refers to a tra- 
dition from Imam Jafar al-Sadiq which states that a man of religious back- 
ground is not qualified to issue religious verdicts unless he has inner purity.” 

Mast ‘Ali specifies that if jurists are looking for salvation they must 
come to the people with an inner knowledge of religion who are in posses- 
sion of the Divine Faculty. He stresses that the final fruit of ijtihad has to 
be Divine Faculty, which can be gained only through the companionship 
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and guidance of Sufi masters, or at least one who had spiritual permission 
from a person endowed with the Divine Faculty to issue religious verdicts. 
Mast ‘Ali points out that Sufis are superior to seminary scholars because 
they possess these inner insights, which are the core meaning of religion. 
In sum, although Shi'ite clerics are allocated a high position in the social 
and religious milieu of Persia, Mast "Alī bravely challenged their status and 
questioned their importance, speaking unfavourably and disparagingly 
of those seminarians who lacked mystical gnosis. On the other hand, he 
accorded a Sufi who had some learning in the seminary sciences the highest 
religious rank, should that Sufi have actualised the “Divine Faculty. 


Imitation (taqlid) 


The issue of imitation in Twelver Shi'ism was explained extensively in the 
previous chapter on Majdhüb. Mast ‘Ali Shahs view is similar. He con- 
demns imitation that lacked any knowledge of the spiritual path (tarīga), 
that is Sufism. He observes that, in the quest for spiritual realisation, those 
people who followed the religion of their ancestors were no better than a 
blindfolded ox." Blind imitation can lead to some terrible consequences. If, 
for example, a certain scholar declares that a certain Sufi was an infidel, oth- 
ers often immediately condemn that Sufi merely out of their respect for and 
in imitation of that scholars authority without bothering to investigate the 
matter for themselves. Mast ‘Ali considers these sorts of bigoted judgements 
as blatant religious transgressions, which are quite beyond the purview of 
an ordinary scholars authority. He asserts that those who follow blindly 
the scholars’ excommunication verdicts destroy the faith of others." Shi‘ite 
seminary scholars were protective of their position in the Persian commu- 
nity and of couse did not tolerate Mast "Alīs challenge to their authority. 


The Spiritual Path (tarīgat) 


From the very earliest development of Sufi theology, Sufi masters have 
emphasised that there are two dimensions of religion: the exoteric aspects 
(sharia) and the inner aspects, which make up the mystical path (tariqa). 
This theological position was developed and theorised through generations 
of mystical philosophers and Sufi theologians.» Abū al-Hamid al-Ghazālī 
(d. 505/1111) was among the first great mystic theologians who spoke of this 
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distinction between esoteric and exoteric forms of Islam in his Revivifica- 
tion of the Sciences of Religion (Ihya' 'Ulum dīn).”* Mast ‘Ali Shah, in line 
with Ghazālīs philosophy, asserts that there is a path beyond the sharia 
taught in seminary schools. 


Master and Guide 


Mast ‘Ali Shah emphasises the necessity of prophethood for the guidance 
of humanity towards divine gnosis. Although prophethood was sealed by 
the Prophet Muhammad, the need for guidance did not end. He asserts that 
after Muhammad, the Shi‘ite Imams took on the role of being guides for 
humanity. Mast ‘Ali Shah argues that it had become customary for Muslims 
to imitate the path of their ancestors in religious matters without searching 
for the inner meaning and the truth of these beliefs and practices. However, 
in order to find one’s spiritual path (tariqa) following the precedent of one’s 
ancestors does not work, because the first stage on the path is for an indi- 
vidual to search for a master, regardless of what their ancestors have done. 
This path is not an easy one and the individual has to exercise serious effort 
if he wants to attain his spiritual goal. Mast "Alī states, ‘[Common Muslims 
believe that] nothing is safer than staying with the beliefs and practices of 
their ancestors, and not troubling to put more effort [in search of truth]?"* 
He believes that spiritual wayfarer must pray and ask for the blessing 
of the Prophet and Imams to help him find a real guide. He considers that 
the gnostics (Grifan) are the real guides after the Imams. He uses the 
phrases ‘following the religion of their fathers’ and ‘the path of their ances- 
tors, comparing them to idol-worshipers of the Prophets day. The Quràn 
says, "When it is said to them: “follow what God has revealed,” they reply: 
"No, we shall follow only what our fathers had practised;' even though their 
fathers had no wisdom or guidance!"* Mast ‘Ali asserts that these people 
were ignorant that this spiritual guidance taught by Sufis brings spiritual 
gnosis. However, in order to avoid incurring the condemnation of Shi'ite 
clerics, he was extremely cautious and conservative in these criticisms. 


The Muslims and the Faithful (mu’min) 


There are some verses in the Quran that hint at the differences between the 
two terms muslim and mu'min. The distinction between the two terms became 
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a theological theme which Muslims, philosophers, mystics and theologians 
elaborated in detail. As Schimmel has points out, ‘Islam is the complete and 
exclusive surrender of the faithful to God’s will and his perfect acceptance 
of the injunctions as preached in the Koran, whereas īmān, "faith, consti- 
tutes the interior aspect of Islam. Thus, a muslim need not be a mu'min “one 
who has faith, but the mu ‘min is definitely a muslim?” Therefore, the faithful 
believers are the followers of the inner path of Islam. Mast ‘Ali Shah also 
differentiated between the two terms, the faithful and the Muslims, indicat- 
ing that while many Muslims confess Islam with their tongues, not all have 
faith in their hearts. Mast ‘Alfs definition of ‘the faithful was slightly different 
from that of other Islamic scholars because he emphasises that some Muslims 
hypocritically follow Islam while not truly being Muslims at heart.*? 

His explanation of the term ‘faithful believer’ is elitist, arguing that he is 
a Sufi saint rather than simply a spiritual Muslim. He believed that the real 
faithful believers were as scarce as red sulphur (a metaphor used for Sufi 
saints), and if one found such a believer one should follow him. Therefore, 
he limited the term ‘real faithful believer’ to the religious elites of Islam 
who are qualified to guide others spiritually. His definition does not include 
traditional Shi‘ite clerics among this group. 


The Tried and Tested Faithful Believer (mu’min mumtahan) 


The term ‘the tried and tested faithful believer’ was first used by Sayyid 
Haydar Amuli, and later adopted by Shi‘ite mystics. Amuli referred to the 
traditions in which Shi‘ite Imams said that their command can be realised 
by an archangel (malik mugarrab), by prophets or by the tried and tested 
faithful believer (mu’min mumtahan).™ Amulisaid that the archangels were 
the real Shi‘ites and Sufis who received the divine secrets from the Shi‘ite 
Imams. Mast ‘Ali refers to Amuli to prove his point that the real guides are 
the realised faithful believers, rather than making direct references in his 
text. Amuli claimed that the real Sufi was one of the tried and tested faithful 
believers of whom it was said that he was the bearer of religious secrets. The 
seminary sciences were not part of the religious gnosis, and therefore one 
could not discover the spiritual secrets of religion through them. However, 
those who are intimate companions and followers of the Prophet's family 
(ahl al-bayt), that is, true Shi'ites, always conceal their beliefs in the secrets 
of religion, secrets which are only for that elect company who have started 
the spiritual quest for the path of truth ending in gnosis, which was Sufism.'* 
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In his explanation of sainthood (wildyat), Mast ‘Ali claims that through 
the blessings of the members of the Prophet's household (ahl al-bayt) he 
has perceived that sainthood belonged to the Imāms.** He asserts that 
sainthood is the most important principle in religion and itself is the fruit 
of the tree of religion. One is required to take an oath of allegiance (bayat) 
to the Imàms as they did with the Prophet. He emphasised that the Twelfth 
Imàm in occultation (ghayba) had appointed some scholars to teach cer- 
tain exoteric religious sciences such as the lore of Prophetic traditions 
(hadith), but that there had to be a deputy of the Imam for the esoteric part 
of religion, who was one of the tried and tested faithful believers (mu'min 
mumtahan).*5 

Mast ‘Ali clearly mentioned the Akhbaris’ claim that the tried and tested 
faithful believer was a narrator of religious traditions (akhbar). The Usülis, 
however, claimed that the mujtahids were the tried and tested faithful 
believers, while illuminationist philosophers believed it was the philoso- 
phers. Nevertheless, Mast ‘Ali asserts that they are all wrong because those 
who merely refer to the traditions of the Imams, who base their judgement 
on jurisprudential opinions or who base their opinions on human intel- 
lect, cannot be the realised faithful. Only those who had personal experi- 
ence of theophany, who had received spiritual realisation and inspiration 
directly from God— that is, those who were real gnostics ('arif) —qualifiied 
as being genuine tried and tested faithful believers.”* During the time of 
occultation, the presence of a tried and tested faithful believer is a must, 
in order to serve others as a spiritual guide. That can only be done by the 
traditions of the people of the house; its knowledge is only possessed by 
the gnostics.*7 


Authentic Sufis (sūfīyya haqqa) 


As we have seen, after the Safavid era the Sufis of Persia changed the 
expression of their beliefs and every aspect of their practice and conduct 
was affected by Shi'ism, and the concept of Shi'ite Imamology in particular 
became dominant.*? However, Shi'ite mystics, especially the followers of 
the school of Isfahan, tried to maintain their adherence to the philosophy 
of the Akbarian school and reconcile it with Shi'ite theology. Even before 
the Safavid era, scholars like Sayyid Haydar Amuli and Maytham Bahrani 
(d. 678/1280) introduced the mystical philosophy of the Akbarian school 
and assimilated it with Shi'ite theology. This process of reconciliation con- 
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tinued through to the Qajar era. The return of the Ni‘matullahis to Per- 
sia was another historical turning point in the integration of Sufi beliefs 
with Shi'ite theology. The Ni'matullahiyya had already been familiar with 
Akbarian theology from the time of Shah Ni'matullah,* and were known 
for their strong ties to the people of the house (ahl al-bayt) from that time 
as well. 

Mast "Alfs views regarding who the genuine and authentic Sufis are 
were similar to Majdhübs. He referred to Wa'iz Kashifrs Rashahat, ^? which 
said that the real Sufis were a group of elect mystics from among the whole 
community of Muslims. Sufi masters had the highest status after Shi‘ite 
Imāms, because they recognised the reality of sainthood,” and among all 
the Sufi orders he believed that the path of Shah Ni'matullah was the most 
pious (aslah) of the spiritual paths, implicitly declaring the superiority of 
the Ni‘matullahi Sufi order. Mast "Alī also refers to a tradition attributed 
to Imam ‘Ali which provides 12 definitions of Sufism. Mast "Alī interpreted 
these 12 meanings as metaphors for the 12 Imams on the basis of which he 
argued that there was no Sufi other than Twelver Sufis. That was the rea- 
son all the true Sufi orders were connected to one of the Shi‘ite Imāms.'** 
However, as explained earlier in this chapter, there were some beliefs held 
by Shi'ite Sufis that differed from mainstream Shi'ism. For example, in the 
Riyad, Mast ‘Ali mentions that mainstream Shi'ites believe that the immac- 
ulacy of the Imams was acquired, whereas Shi'ite Sufis believed that it was 
their inborn (fitrī) quality.'^ 

He also followed Majdhüb in believing that Sufi masters like Shah 
Nimatullāh were Shi'ites. Majdhüb inherited this belief from Qadi Nürul- 
lah Shūshtarī, where Shüshtari tried to reinterpret the lives and writings of 
all the great Sunni Sufi masters as being crypto-Shi'ite. Mast ‘Ali even indi- 
cates that the Sufi orders like Ni'matullahryya, Nūrbakhshīyya, Safawiyya, 
Baktashiyya, Khalwatiyya and Shattārīyya did not have a Sunni master in 
their entire spiritual chain. Although the majority of Sufi masters living 
prior to Shah Ni'matullāh were known to be Sunnis, Mast ‘Ali asserts that 
the realised gnostics (‘urafayi muhaqiqin) did not recognise Sunni Sufis as 
genuine Sufis, and he rejects all Sunni Sufis.^* Mast ‘Ali did not refute other 
Shi'ite Sufi orders; he only believed in the superiority of the Ni‘matullahi 
order over them all. He explicitly stresses the importance of Islamic laws for 
the Sufi, describing the real Sufi as a person who follows Islamic Law and 
he further argues that the practices of self-mortification were in complete 
accord with Islamic Law and the traditions of the Imams.' 
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The School of Illumination (ishraq) 


Mast ‘Ali’s position regarding the School of Illumination (ishrāg) is, again, 
similar to Majdhübs. He argues that Sufi practices are in accord with the 
religion and the Prophet of their time. However, the followers of the School 
of Illumination were not necessarily followers of the Prophet, and their 
practices were based on their philosophical practices.’4* Nevertheless, Mast 
"Ali expresses sympathy for them and he does not categorise them among 
the heretical philosophies. 


Intuitive Philosophy (dhawq-i taaluh) 


The school of ‘Intuitive Philosophy’ (Dhawq-i Taaluh) was explained in 
detail in Chapter Five. The followers of this school believed that the Being 
was a single reality in which there is no multiplicity. Therefore, absolute 
unity is the reality of being."? The followers of the school of Unity of Being 
believe that there is no entity (mawjüd) and everything is being, but the 
school of Dhawq-i Taaluh considers that there is only one Being and the 
entities (mawjudat) are multiple. Mast "Alī gives a detailed explanation of 
the philosophy of this school, making reference to Majdhübs own expla- 
nation of it, which is similar to his own. He believes that Jurjani, Dawani 
and Shūshtarī followed this school,” as did many other spiritually real- 
ised adepts. He warns, however, that some of the school’s beliefs are not 
in accordance with religion," such as the doctrine that the entities were 
multiple but Being itself is one. 


Sufism and Pseudo-Sufism 


Mast ‘Ali indicates in his writings that one cannot reject Sufism just because 
some Sufis held heretical beliefs, just as no one should reject Shi‘ism due the 
presence of extremists.’ He refers to Amuli who wrote that real Sufis could 
not be blamed for the ones who called themselves Sufis but were not so in 
reality. Mast ‘Ali said that the followers of antinomianism (mubahiyya), the 
proponents of incarnationism (Auldliyya) and of unity of the divine with 
the human (ittihddiyya), and the agnostics (muatala) are not real Sufis 
but are, in fact, extremists (ghulat) just like the Kaysaniyya, Zaydiyya and 
Isma'iliyya Shi'ite sects. According to the historical narratives, there is evi- 
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dence illustrating the close relationship between the Ni'matullahis and the 
Isma'ilis. It has been suggested that Nur ‘Ali and Mushtaq Alī were sup- 
ported by Isma'ili notables. Mast ‘Ali Shah is known to have had a very 
close relationship with the Isma‘ili Imam, and once took refuge in Mahallat, 
and he benefited from the hospitality of Aqà Khan, the Isma'ili Imām.** 
Their relationship was so close that once Mast ‘Ali said, ‘I have a murid like 
Āgā Khan who himself has thousands of murids in most countries (bilād) 
of the world? Although this may appear to be a boastful claim from Mast 
"Ali, it does give a hint of his close relationship with the Isma'ili Imams. In 
Hadā'ig al-siyaha he wrote a short biography of Hassan ‘Ali Shah ibn Shah 
Khalil Allah (d. 1298/1881) in which he claimed that Hassan ‘Ali Shah was 
adorned by the ‘perfection of spirituality’ (kamal ma'nawi).5* On the other 
hand, Mast ‘Ali Shah refuted Isma'ili's beliefs and philosophies and catego- 
rised them among the rejected groups of ghulāt. 

Mast ‘Ali asserts that scholars like Muhammad Bāgir Majlisi, Sayyid 
Murtida Razi*and Ahmad Ardabili (also known as Muqaddas) had divided 
Sufis into 6 or 12 groups, which Mast ‘Ali rejected them as pseudo-Sufis. 
Real Sufis are, in his view, those who guide humans with the permission of 
God.** Those who claim to be Sufi but wear patchwork cloaks to gain fame 
in public are acting against Sufi customs. He believed that there were hyp- 
ocrites among all classes and levels of people, and it did not matter if they 
were Sufis or any other type of Muslim.’ 

Mast Alī is very precise in his explanation of the traditions espoused by 
the Shi‘ite Imams in refutation of Sufis. While not rejecting their authentic- 
ity, he notes that these sayings were addressed to Sufi heretics, who denied 
the sainthood of the Shi'ite Imams. At the same time, he notes that there 
are also other traditions handed down from the Prophet Muhammad and 
Shi'ite Imams that praise Sufis.'^ 

Mast ‘Ali believes that the Umayyads and Abbasids supported this group 
of Sufi heretics in order to reduce the sainthood of Shi'ite Imams.'^ He even 
cites the poetry of Hafiz and Rami as proof of his claim that heretical beliefs 
are not part of Sufi beliefs.’ He uses terms like pseudo-Sufis (mutisawwifa) 
and evil pseudo-Sufis (mutasawwifay-i khabitha). Mast ‘Ali denounced the 
followers of incarnationism (Aulil), antinomianism (ibāha gar?) and trans- 
migration of the soul (tanāsukh), calling them heretics." However, unlike 
Majdhüb, he did not give a detailed explanation of these beliefs. 

In Riyad he offered the following definitions of pseudo-Sufism given by 
scholars in refutation of Sufism. Those believing in the Unity of Being (wah- 
datiyya) were the ones who believed in the essence of God as the being of all 
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creatures. Those believing in indwelling of the divine (hulüliyya) believe in 
the incarnation of God in humans. And those believing in unificationism 
(ittihadiyya) hold that humans become united with God. The school of the 
‘United’ (wasiliyya) believes that if one is united with God, there is no need 
to follow Islamic laws. The lovers ('ushshāgīyya) are those who believe that 
one should not busy oneself with the sayings of prophets and must focus 
on God alone. The believers in the transmigration of souls (tanasukhiyya) 
reject belief in heaven and hell, believing that spirits are eternal. He indi- 
cated that he did not have any doubt that all these groups must be rejected 
and asserted that there was only one group of real Sufis.’* 

Mast ‘Ali refers to Muhammad Bāgir Majlisi, quoting from ‘Allama Hilli, 
who refuted the belief in incarnation held by Sunni Sufis. Hilli also refuted 
those Sufis claiming to be united with God and not following Islamic laws. 
Mast ‘Ali indicates that the Sunnis who believe in incarnation are not real 
Sufis, thus concluding that Hilli was not against Sufism.'^ It should be noted 
that Mast ‘Ali did not hesitate to criticise Shi‘ite Sufi orders such as Ahl-i 
Haqq and ‘Ali allahi which were known to be extremists (ghulat). He also 
criticised the Dhahabi Sufi order, which was close to mainstream Shi‘ism, 
and had actually met their master, Agā Muhammad Kazirüni.^* He said 
that it had been years since there had been a real spiritual guide among 
the masters of the Dhahabi order as the leadership had become hereditary. 
The masters performed exterior rituals based on Islamic law with no inner 
spirituality.'^ 


Imitators of Sufis (mutishabihan) 


Mast ‘Ali Shah divided the imitators (mutishabihan) into two groups. The 
first group was right and acceptable (muhiq), whereas the second was false 
(mubtil) and was refuted by him.’ 


Upright Sufi Lookalikes (mutishabihāni muhiq) 


Mutishabiha muhiq is that group of people who are familiar with the beliefs 
and states of Sufis and yearn to practise Sufism, but are unable to overcome 
their carnal souls and reach the state of purity; therefore, they are unable 
to acquire gnosis.”° Although these people are not technically followers of 
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Sufism, their beliefs are not heretical since they yearn to be real Sufis. Mast 
‘Ali Shah divides this rightful group into five categories. 


1. Those who are similar to the people who could rightfully claim to be 
drawn to the ocean of divinity on the basis of divine attraction (mut- 
ishabiha muhiq bi majdhuban). They have the zeal and longing, they 
witness some lights, but are unable to put aside carnal desires, and are 
not pure enough to enter onto the path.” 


2. Those who rightfully claim to be the people of blame (mutishabiha 
muhig bi malāmatīyya); they follow the obligatory laws of religions and 
perform the prayers, but their outward appearance is criticised by the 
public. These people are called galandarīyya”* and their difference from 
the people of blame (malamatiyya) is that the latter also performed all of 
the supererogatory acts.’”? Mast ‘Ali does not use the term qalandariyya 
in its pejorative sense. In addition to praising ‘the people of blame, he 
also praises those who yearn to be part of this group and calls them 
qalandariyya. However, he notes that they follow the sharia in order not 
to confuse them with libertine Sufis. 


3. Those who rightfully claim to be ascetics (mutishabiha muhiq bi zuh- 
had), but whose delight in the material world has not been completely 
overcome, in spite of their efforts.”* Though at certain periods of history 
Sufis distanced themselves from complete asceticism, they always con- 
demned any reliance on the material world. Therefore, those longing to 
give up their attachment to the material world are admired by Sufis. 


4. Those who aspire to being similar to the spiritually poor (mutishabiha 
muhig bi fugarā), suppressing the longing for wealth. 


5. Those who claim to be similar to Sufis and who rightfully claim to be 
worshippers (mutishabiha muhiq bi ‘ubad), who spend most of their 
time performing prayers, litanies and spiritual remembrance, though 
sometimes they are prevented from doing so by their carnal desires.” 
Mast ‘Ali does not categorise these people as heretical Sufis, but rather 
admires them for striving to be on the Sufi path. 
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The False Sufi lookalikes (mutishabihan-i mubtil) 


Mutishabihān-i mubtil are those who claim to be Sufis but whose beliefs are 
heretical. Mast ‘Ali again divides them into five groups. 


1. Those who falsely claim to be people drawn into divine love by divine 
attraction (mutishabiha mubtil bi majdhūbān) and claim to have reached 
the state of annihilation (fana), to which they attribute all of their acts. 
Mast ‘Ali says their claim merely represents an attempt to conceal and 
an attempt to justify their prohibited acts."* 


2. Those who falsely claim to be similar to the people of blame (Mut- 
ishabiha mubtil bi malamatiyya); this group has committed prohibited 
acts and also molested other people.” These people claim that their sins 
did not offend God and, therefore, there was no need to follow Islamic 
Law (shari'a). The first two groups were those who were known as qalan- 
dars and wandering dervishes among the common people. 


3. Those who are false lookalikes to ascetics (mutishabiha mubtil bi zuh- 
had); these people avoid the material world for the sake of rank and 
dignity.” 


4. Those who are false lookalikes of the poor (mutishabiha mubtil bi 
fugarā); their external appearance indicates that they are longing for 
spiritual poverty but, like the third group, they have done this for the 
sake of appearances and social rank. 


5. Those who are false lookalikes of worshippers (mutishabiha mubtil bi 
‘ubad), in whose hearts no light of faith could be found and who are 
known to be hypocrites.’ 


Thus, Mast ‘Ali concludes that the first two groups of false lookalikes are 
heretics, not Sufis, whereas the beliefs of the other three groups are at least 
a kind of imitation of Sufi conduct and doctrines. However, because they 
practise these beliefs for the sake of material and social rank, their conduct 
is classified as ‘rejected Sufism. 
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The Naqshbandi Order 


Mast ‘Ali Shah explains the history of the Naqshbandis and the order's 
main figures, examining their two chains of spiritual masters (silsila), one 
of which went through Abt Bakr, the first Sunni caliph. Mast ‘Ali tries to 
prove that the orders spiritual lineage actually went first through Salman 
al-Fārsī and then to Aba Bakr. However, this was impossible because 
Salmàn was a Shi'ite, in the eyes of Shi'ites as recorded in Shi'ite texts. 
Mast ‘Ali also emphasises that this could not be a Sunni order because the 
name of the sixth Shi'ite Imam, Ja'far al-Sadiq, appeares in the lineage of 
the order. He refers in this respect to the well-known Naqshbandi scholars 
whom he respected. However, Mast ‘Ali did mention Shūshtarīs claim that 
the Naqshbandi order was an innovative order because of its claim to be a 
Sunni Sufi order, and Mast ‘Ali agreed with him." 

Although Mast ‘Ali spoke disparagingly of this Sufi order for following 
Sunni traditions, he acknowledged that they practised the ritual of spiritual 
remembrance according to the traditions of the Imam.™ Mast ‘Ali Shah 
was, in certain cases, much more moderate than Majdhüb towards ‘hereti- 
cal’ Sufi Orders. Nevertheless, he affirmed that the only real Sufis were those 
who believed in God, the prophets and the Shi‘ite Imams, and thus were the 
bearers of the secrets of Shi‘ite Imams during the occultation of the twelfth 
Imam. 


Mast Ali Shah and Jurist-Sufi Conflict in Qajar Iran 


Mast ‘Ali Shah sometimes openly criticised the scholars of the exterior 
sciences of religion, for which he was more heavily persecuted than Husayn 
‘Ali Shah and Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah by the political and religious authorities 
of the day. Practically everywhere he travelled he was excommunicated by 
Shi‘ite clerics, and intimidated and insulted to the extent that he had to 
escape from some cities. Despite this, he gained much fame among the 
followers of the Ni‘matullahi order and attracted the support of some mem- 
bers of the royal court. 

He continually mocked the scholars of the exterior sciences, calling 
them stupid idiots (kuwdan). The following statement gives a good taste 
of his attitude: '[n]ow, in the country of Iran I hear much incoherent dis- 
course: Sufis are called apostates and atheists, Akhbaris are named deb- 
auchees . .. A thousand bravos to this scientific knowledge, this faith and 
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this religion! God be praised for this ijtihad and justice. We give thanks to 
God for this accusing a pious fasting and praying Muslim to be an infidel 
and ordering of his execution!’ Mast ‘Ali believed that the Shi‘ite scholars 
were taking revenge on the Sufis simply out of jealousy. He observed how 
"[a]ll the Sufi lodges built by Safavid kings were destroyed and its dervishes 
banished, and thus they took revenge on Sufis.*** 

Mast ‘Ali always complains in his writings about suffering oppression 
from Shi‘ite clergy. Occasionally he criticises all Muslims. He relates a story 
about a wise Christian who built the first khanaqah. Then he praises the 
Christian sage and reproaches the Persian Muslims for making Persia an 
unbearable place for Sufis and dervishes to live." He remarks likewise, 
‘People of all classes! People of the court! See how they use their power to 
harm and persecute of the adepts of the heart [Sufis] "°° 

Once during Majdhübs life when Mast ‘Ali went to Ray, he related how 
the king summoned him to his court and told him that Sufis were damned 
and were to be banished from his country and, therefore, Mast ‘Ali also had 
to condemn them. They debated for a while, and Mast ‘Ali agreed to con- 
demn only those who did not follow the Islamic laws and did not believe 
in the sainthood of the Shi‘ite Imams. Consequently, the king expelled him 
from Ray. Mast ‘Ali claimed that after this incident he was not welcome in 
any city in Persia. 

As mentioned earlier in this chapter, Majdhüb ordered him to reside in 
Fars, where he set about confronting the clerics. He was persecuted again 
and again by the people of Fārs"** and subjected to accusations by the city's 
seminary scholars.’ Clerics wrote a request to the Oājār prince, Husayn 
‘Ali Mirza (d. 1250/1835), shortly before the death of Fath ‘Ali Shah, that he 
expel Mast ‘Ali from Shiraz, and he was thus expelled from the province of 
Fars for a period. By contrast, Husayn ‘Ali Shah and Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah, 
who were more cautious in expressing their views, had relatively tranquil 
periods of leadership. 


Conclusion 


Mast ‘Ali Shah’s role in the spread of the Ni‘matullahi order in Persia was 
quite different from that of Husayn ‘Ali Shah and Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah. He 
was more of a traveller and an acute observer of other cultures than a sem- 
inary scholar. When explaining the different schools and philosophies, 
he exhibited less bias than other scholars of his time, which made him a 
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more accurate and reliable guide. He closely examined different cultural 
and religious practices, which makes his work an important source from 
that era. The majority of Shi'ite Sufi orders had extreme, exclusivist views 
of religious beliefs and sects other than their own, which they inherited 
from their Shi'ite seminary background. The Ni‘matullahi Sufi order was 
not immune to this exclusivism. Mast “Ali did not criticise the Shi‘ite phil- 
osophical schools and, in certain cases, he did not refute the Naqshbandi 
order, as his predecessors had done. 

He was more oppressed and persecuted than his two predecessors in the 
Ni‘matullahi order, as can be seen from the way in which he was expelled 
from Tehran, Fars and several other cities in Persia. He was more vulnera- 
ble to attack because he did not have sufficient knowledge of the seminary 
sciences and did not write as an expert on religious sciences. Most of his 
books were more like travel diaries (Szyahat Nama) than works on Sufism, 
and his work Kashf al-ma Grif was his only apologetic treatise. Majdhüb, by 
contrast, was well versed in the religious sciences, and therefore his books 
had a larger audience among the ulama. Mast ‘Alfs contribution was, for 
the most part, to elaborate on the beliefs of Majdhüb. 

Mast ‘Ali clearly stated his Sufi beliefs and he openly criticised and con- 
fronted Shi‘ite clerics. He provoked outrage among Shi'ite clerics with his 
belief that Sufis were superior to Shi'ite ulama, because the Sufis had first to 
gain gnosis under the guidance of Sufi masters. 

It should be noted that he was a recognised Sufi and was respected by 
other Sufi masters during his day. He gained popularity within the Ni‘mat- 
ullahi order when disagreements regarding succession began to emerge, 
and was very popular among the common people of his time who were 
not influenced by the verdicts of Shi‘ite scholars. While his contribution 
to Sufism was not as influential as Majdhübs, his travel diaries remain an 
invaluable resource on the geographical, historical, social, ethical and mys- 
tical milieu of that era. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
Conclusion: 


Ni'matullahī Shi'ite Sufism in Qajar Persia 


Between the years 1433 and 1435 Shah Khalilullah (d. 1455) (Shah Ni'mat- 
ullah’s only son and successor) left Persia for India. He left his son, Mir 
Shams al-Din Muhammad, in charge of the order in Persia.’ By the end of 
the 16th century, after decades of oppression by the Safavids, the appear- 
ance of the Ni‘matullahi order waned and it became gradually removed 
from the Persian socio-religious scene.” Around the year 1776 Ma'süm ‘Ali 
Shah came to Persia for the revival of Ni‘matullahi Sufism.? For a couple of 
centuries there had been no Ni'matullahi masters among the Persians to 
guide the people, and consequently Persian society had become estranged 
from the Ni‘matullahi Sufi tradition and its beliefs.* The Ni‘matullahi mas- 
ters had resided in India where they themselves had also become estranged 
from the Persian religious and social milieu for many centuries. Although 
the Ni'matullāhī order had strong ties to the Shi‘ite Imāms and Shi‘ite 
mysticism, Ni‘matullahi masters in India were not familiar with the semi- 
nary system of Shi'ism, for it was before the formation and importation of 
Shi'ite clerics from Lebanon? into Persia that the Ni‘matullahi masters had 
migrated to India.” Whilst in India, although they kept their contact with 
Ni‘matullahi initiates in Persia, they did not maintain any relations with the 
Shi‘ite seminary schools. During this period the Shi‘ite clerics did not feel 
threatened by the Ni‘matullahi masters in India, as there was no growth in 
the number of Ni‘matullahi initiates in Persia. This all changed when Rida 
"Ali Shàh decided to send his deputies to Persia for the revival of the order 
and to look after the spiritual needs of the initiates.* The most important 
and crucial of Rida ‘Ali Shah’s deputies was Ma'sūm "Alī Shah, who entered 
Persia looking like a wandering dervish? to begin the movement for the 
revival of the Ni‘matullahi order in Persia. 

The animosity between the ‘people of the exoteric Law’ (ahl-i sharia) 
and the Sufis (ahl-i tariqa) was not a sudden incident in the intellectual 
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history of Islam. From the very first generations of Sufism Sufis faced crit- 
icism and persecution by sharia-minded scholars of Islam, whether Sunni 
or Shi'ite. Therefore, Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah was aware of possible opposition to 
Sufism from the exoteric clerics in Persia. However, as stated above, although 
Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah was familiar with Persian culture, he was not familiar 
with the Shi'ite seminary schools of Persia. When he appeared in Persia, 
these schools had suffered a great decline in power as a consequence of the 
fall of the Safavid dynasty in the early 18th century. After a long intermis- 
sion, Shi'ite clerics were now regaining their power,” becoming influential 
figures in Persian society, and they were therefore tremendously protective 
of their status. The revival movement of Ni'matullahis in Persia, the bur- 
geoning of Dhahabi Sufi activities, and the presence of wandering dervishes 
constituted a challenge for Shi'ite ulama with their legalistic preoccupations. 

Shi‘ite clerics were well aware of the chaotic and unstable political situa- 
tion in Persia, which was due to the constant battles between the Afshar, Zand 
and Qajar tribal leaders. The Afshar and Zand kings (1148-1209/1750-1794) 
ruled for but a short period of time in comparison with the reign of the Qajar 
dynasty (1209-1304/1795-1925). Each king and ruler had his own distinctive 
relationship with the Shi'ite clerics. Nadir Shah (r. 1736-1747) was known to 
be more compassionate towards the Sunni Muslims," and yet he revered the 
Shi'ite Imàms and rebuilt the Shrine of Imam ‘Ali in Najaf.” Karim Khan 
Zand (r. 1751-1779) viewed the religious scholars who received financial sup- 
port from the state as parasites on society.” Therefore, the position of the 
office of religious ministry (mulla bāshī) was unstable during his reign and 
Shi‘ite seminary scholars did not have a secure position as a bureaucratic 
class within the state. Accordingly, Shi'ite clerics spent a great deal of effort 
on forming a hierarchical clerical system independent of the state. 

The Shi'ite clerics developed their own independent financial system, 
which was supported by religious taxes, offerings and revenues received 
from religious endowments (awgāf). Their financial independence made 
them intolerant of any challenges, so their religious opponents or rivals 
were freely persecuted. The reliance of the Qajar king, Fath ‘Ali Shah, on 
foreign countries limited his reaction to Christian missionaries entering 
Persia. Due to the close relationship between Fath ‘Ali Shah and the Shi'ite 
seminary scholars, the king moderated the Shi‘ite clerics’ reaction to Chris- 
tian missionaries. Were it not for his restraint, the Shi‘ite clergy would have 
reacted much more harshly to the Christian missionaries than simply writ- 
ing refutations of them. The clerics encouraged people to avoid contacting 
the Christian missionaries so as to be safe from Satanic temptations. How- 
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ever, in certain cases the Shi‘ite ulamas behaviour towards rank-and-file 
Muslims, who did not believe in the Shi‘ite Usüli system of thought, was 
much harsher than that towards non-Muslims. These Muslim minorities 
were viewed as both apostates and rivals of Shi‘ite Usülism. The Akhbari 
scholars, whose theological beliefs led them to be far less domineering over 
the religious lives of the Shi‘ites, were severely persecuted by Usüli scholars. 
As a consequence, the Usüli clerics were able to chase the Akhbaris alto- 
gether out of the Shi'ite seminary system in Persia. 

They had similar harsh confrontations with the Sufis as well. Aqa Muham- 
mad ‘Ali Bihbahani, the son of Muhammad Bāgir Bihbahani (known as 
‘reviver of Ustlism’ for his persecution of and quarrels with the Akhbaris), 
championed the persecution of Sufis by Usüli scholars. The Shi'ite clerics 
diligently campaigned against Sufis and did not let the state intervene in 
these matters. Aqà Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani self-righteously believed it 
was his religious obligation to chastise the Sufis, and his bias resulted in his 
murdering a number of Sufi masters without any consultation with the state 
authorities. There were also many influential figures from the royal court, 
like Ibrahim Khan, who supported scholars like Bihbahani. 

Thus, when Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah came to Persia with the mission to revive 
the Ni‘matullahi order, the Shi‘ite clerics, despite their relative decline, still 
held vast influence within Persian society. Ma'süm sought meritorious 
people to train for the spiritual guidance of Persians. Most of the Ni‘mat- 
ullahi masters who were initiated and spiritually guided by Ma'süm were of 
Persian descent. Nur "Alī Shah was originally from Khurasan and grew up 
in Isfahan. Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah and Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah were from Kirman. 
Husayn ‘Ali Shah was from Isfahan, Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah from Hamadan, 
and Mast ‘Ali Shah from Shirwan. In this manner, most of the disciples 
whom he spiritually trained for the revival of the Ni‘matullahi order were 
Persian. The fact that the future masters of the Ni‘matullahi order were Per- 
sian and thus more familiar with the social, political and religious milieu of 
Persia provided great benefits for the revival of the order there. Most of the 
future leaders of the order also belonged to families of Shi‘ite clerics. Nur 
‘Ali Shah, Husayn ‘Ali Shah and Majdhūb ‘Ali Shah were Shi'ite clerics who 
had studied in seminary schools. 

Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah appeared as a wandering dervish propagating 'intox- 
icated Sufism’ for the revival of the Ni‘matullahi Sufi order. His disciples, 
Nar ‘Ali Shah and Mushtāg ‘Ali Shah, also wandered and wore dervishes’ 
garments. They propagated the Ni‘matullahi order by singing mystical 
poetry while giving voice to ecstatic utterances (shathiyat). Because this 
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movement was based on intoxication and a loving relationship with God, it 
attracted numerous Persians of a mystical bent who were dissatisfied with 
Usüli rigidity in terms of following sharia. Seminary Shi'ite scholars grew 
anxious about the increasing number of Ni‘matullahi converts. 

Of course, the writings of Ni‘matullahi masters of that era ridiculed, to 
some extent, the orthodox Shiite scholars. Some of the poetry written by 
Nar ‘Ali Shah made sarcastic comments about the exoteric scholars. The 
scholarly writings of Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah criticised hardline Shi'ite seminary 
scholars who did not pay attention to the inner meanings of religion. He 
put strong emphasis on the correct inner character of the scholars because 
he believed it was this that alone qualified them as religious scholars. How- 
ever, Ni‘matullahi masters did not denounce Islamic law but focused on 
the need to combine following the sharia with inner practices of religion 
(tariqa). The role of Ni‘matullahi masters as spiritual guides to the inner 
aspect of religion was a direct challenge to the authority of Shi'ite clerics. 
As a result, the Shi‘ite clerics were intolerant of the Ni‘matullahi Sufis and 
confronted them with harsh criticism and opposition and instigated anti- 
Sufi campaigns against them. 

Among them was Aqa Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani, who was the most 
influential figure in these movements and whose staunch support of the 
anti-Sufis campaign resulted in the murder of Sufis like Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah 
and Mushtaq "Alī Shah. In the beginning, Ni‘matullahi masters resisted the 
persecution of Shi‘ite clerics. However, as the clerics’ persecution became 
much harsher, the Ni‘matullahi masters became aware that the Shi'ite clerics’ 
opposition could prevent the revival movement from spreading and could, 
in fact, destroy the entire order. Therefore, they introduced reforms during 
the time of Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah which reached their peak during the time 
of Husayn ‘Ali Shah, Majdhūb ‘Ali Shah and Mast ‘Ali Shah. Ma'süm ‘Ali 
Shah and Nur ‘Ali Shah commanded Husayn "Alī Shah to continue wearing 
his traditional garments of the Shi'ite clerics and to continue teaching and 
preaching in seminary schools and mosques. In this manner, Ni‘matullahi 
masters actively propagated the Ni‘matullahi beliefs within the seminary 
school system. In so doing, they were able to attract some of the Shi'ite cler- 
ics to enter the order. All of these changes represented necessary evolution- 
ary reforms of the Ni‘matullah order in order to bring it into conformity 
with Shi‘ite seminary beliefs. 

These superficial reforms were necessary for the survival of the Ni‘mat- 
ullahi order in Persia but did not change the foundational philosophy of 
the order; rather, its theological and philosophical beliefs conformed to 
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Shi'ite theology without affecting the substance of its mystical doctrines. 
Although the reforms reduced the differences and moderated the theolog- 
ical disagreements to a certain extent, theological differences continued to 
exist. During the spiritual leadership of Husayn ‘Ali Shah, Majdhüb ‘Ali 
Shah and Mast ‘Ali Shah there was opposition from Shi'ite clerics, but this 
opposition was much reduced from that which existed during the time of 
Ma‘stm ‘Ali Shah. From the time of Husayn ‘Ali Shah down to the period 
when the order’s leadership in Persia was transferred to Mast ‘Ali Shah, no 
one was murdered for being a Sufi. Although there was some humiliation 
of the Sufis committed by Shi'ite ulama, members of the royal court and 
the common people generally regarded Ni'matullahis positively and much 
more lenient in comparison to the earlier behaviour of Shi‘ite scholars, who 
believed that Ni'matullahis deserved death. The actions of the three masters 
examined in Chapters Four, Five and Six above as regards Persian society 
and the Shi'ite clerics who surrounded them were completely in touch with 
the social, political and religious contexts of the time, which suggests that 
their seminary background played a crucial role in their apologetic defence 
of Sufism. 


Husayn ‘Ali Shah’s Intellectual Contribution to the Ni‘matullahi Order 


Husayn ‘Ali Shah became the master of the Ni‘matullahi order after the 
persecution of Ni'matullāhīs. He was well aware that the order's out- 
ward practices and manners had to be reformed in order to moderate 
the harsh persecution suffered by Sufis from Shi‘ite clerics, and that oth- 
erwise the Ni'matullāhīs would not survive in Persia. 

During the era of Husayn Ali Shah’s spiritual leadership, the Qajar king 
was in need of the Shi‘ite clerics’ support for his handling of different inter- 
nal and external problems, and commissioned them into his service.” As 
a result, Shi‘ite clerics became increasingly powerful within the social and 
political milieu of Persia. The king also let the clerics interfere in political 
matters, which made the Shi'ite clerics more self-centred and ambitious. 
Their judicial power in social matters became so vast that in certain cases 
the state would not dare to interfere. The Shi'ite clerics were always quite 
cautious to ensure that there would be no sympathy felt towards Sufism 
in the royal court, for they were well aware that the Sufis' mystical beliefs 
potentially presented a challenge to their authority. It often happened that 
when the king harshly opposed the Sufis, he was praised by Shi'ite clerics.'é 
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In this tense situation between Usüliclerics and Sufi masters, when Husayn 
‘Ali Shah became the leader of the Ni‘matullahi order open conflict between 
the Shiite ulama and Sufi masters came to a head as the Ni matullahi masters 
openly presented their anti-clerical views through their polemical writings. 
The flame of this fiery campaign against Sufism needed first to subside so as 
to create an environment that would allow religious dialogue between Sufis 
and Shi'ite clerics. For the survival of the Ni‘matullahi order Husayn ‘Ali 
Shah felt that Ni‘matullahis needed to dissimulate their mystical beliefs for 
a while and thus let the virulent opposition of the Shi'ite clergy settle down. 

Husayn ‘Ali Shah did not propagate Sufism openly but only to his 
own circle of companions. Any practice that distinguished his disciples 
from mainstream Shi‘ism was abandoned by Husayn ‘Ali Shah. He never 
announced publicly that he was practising “Sufi invocation’ (dhikr), so 
no one ever became suspicious that he was a Sufi. He ordered his disci- 
ples not to close their eyes while practising their invocations as a way to 
disguise their Sufi practices." Even when he was asked about his litanies 
and extra religious duties, which were a part of his Sufi practices, he 
would reply that they were prayers he had received from Shi'ite schol- 
ars. He behaved in this manner to avoid controversies between Shi'ite 
seminaries and the Ni'matullāhīs, and practised all of the normal Shi'ite 
religious duties so that no one would think he was not one of the ordi- 
nary Shi'ite clerics." 

After the return of the order to Persia, Husayn ‘Ali Shah was the first 
Ni‘matullahi master not to wear the dervish's garment. Instead, he wore the 
garment of Shi‘ite clerics and he was very cautious in distinguishing his order 
from wandering dervishes, although he did not openly propagate Sufism 
and he did not let wandering Sufis participate in his sessions. He was against 
those Sufis who did not follow the exoteric laws of Islam (sharia). He was 
the first Ni‘matullahi master in Persia to reject the libertinism of Sufis and 
the wandering dervishes, a custom which his successors, Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah 
and Mast ‘Ali Shah, continued to follow. He emphasised the prominence of 
the exoteric aspects of religion and society over the esoteric aspects.” How- 
ever, he emphasised following the exoteric and esoteric aspects together. 

Husayn ‘Ali Shah was a member of the Shi'ite clericical class, and his 
ancestors had also been members of Shi'ite seminaries. His grandfather, 
Shaykh Zayn al-Din, was a well-known Shi'ite scholar in Isfahan. As 
already mentioned, being a member of a family of Shi'ite clerics as well 
as belonging to the class of seminary scholars gave his family a certain 
prestige within the religious milieu of Persia. 
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Ma‘stm ‘Ali Shah was well aware of being excluded from the class of 
Shi‘ite clerics and there were no signs to indicate that he had any inclination 
to create a relationship with them. His exotic appearance as a wandering 
dervish from India did not in any way allow him the chance of creating 
a dialogue with the Shi‘ite clergy of Persia. However, he did train Husayn 
‘Ali Shah to pursue a relationship with the clerics. Husayn ‘Ali Shah always 
accompanied Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah, who encouraged him to reside in Shi'ite 
seminary schools instead of Sufi lodges due to his noble religious back- 
ground and his seminary education. Ma'süm also encouraged Husayn ‘Ali 
Shah to continue teaching in seminary schools and leading the commu- 
nal prayers in mosques,” and in this fashion Ma'süm prepared Husayn ‘Ali 
Shah to establish good relations with the clerics. 

Husayn ‘Ali Shah was not completely immune from the harsh oppo- 
sition of Shi'ite seminary scholars. Even though he dissimulated his Sufi 
beliefs, some of his disciples were philosophers and followers of Mulla 
‘Ali Nuri, a Shi'ite philosopher who became jealous of Husayn ‘Ali Shah. 
He wrote letters to well-known, high-ranking Shi'ite jurists and asked for 
their opinion on Sufism. He was successful in motivating Shi'ite jurists 
and influential figures to turn against Husayn "Alī Shah. For example, Haj 
Husayn Khan Marwi, the protector of Shi‘ite jurists (fuqaha), turned the 
king (Fath ‘Ali Shah) against Husayn ‘Ali Shah by bringing his attention to 
the Sufi masters’ so-called claim to kingship. The shah ordered him to the 
royal court in a most humiliating manner, but later regretted his anger and 
summoned him more politely.” This conflict between Mulla ‘Ali Nari and 
Husayn ‘Ali Shah illustrates that this was not a good time to start a dialogue 
between Sufis and Shi‘ite clerics, as it could result in the weakening of the 
order in Persia. 

Husayn ‘Ali Shāhs intellectual contribution to Sufism was meagre. How- 
ever, he trained a number of disciples from the ranks of Shi‘ite ulama, includ- 
ing Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah and Mulla Muhammad Rida Hamadani, known as 
Kawthar ‘Ali Shah. Kawthar ‘Ali Shah was more of a seminary preacher and 
jurist than a defender of Sufism. His contribution to the intellectual and 
literary work of his period can be found in his ‘Riposte to Padri, his essay in 
refutation of the Christian missionary, Henry Martyn, known as Paderi. The 
social and political crisis in Persia created many opportunities for Christian 
missionaries to enter the land and proselytise. Most of these missionaries 
were from England or France, countries to which the royal court was in 
debt, so the royal court avoided any direct interference.” Christian mission- 
aries became influential in certain areas of Persia, such as Azerbaijan.” 
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Henry Martyn was the most well-known and influential Christian 
missionary who entered Persia during the Qajar era. He came to Persia as 
an energetic orientalist and wrote tracts in defence of Christianity and in 
refutation of Islam. He was a polemicist who challenged the Shi'ite schol- 
ars. Qajar Persia was a Muslim country, and it had been a long time since 
there had been any serious conflict between different religions. Religious 
minorities like Jews and Christians did not dare to get involved in any 
debates with the influential Shi'ite clerics. Theological differences between 
‘the people of the book’ were not discussed in Shi'ite seminary schools, as 
these differences had crystallised during the Middle Ages with little new in 
Muslim-Christian relations. Thus, most of the debates between Martyn and 
Shi'ite clerics were unsophisticated. 

Suddenly however, the danger of Muslims converting to Christianity 
became a serious matter for Shi'ite clerics, insofar as Martyns Persian trans- 
lation of the Gospels created an opportunity for Muslims to become more 
familiar with the Christian holy book, and some Persians became sympa- 
thetic to Christianity. 

Henry Martyns teachings became so well known in Persian society 
that the royal court even became concerned. Muhammad Ma'süm Shirazi 
deemed it a calamity (fitna) for the Muslim Persian society." 

Refutations of Martyn became part of a literary genre that started as 
apologetic writings, mostly written by seminary scholars. Among these 
Husayn ‘Ali Shah’s is one of the most important and earliest treatises written 
in refutation of Martyns claims about Islam. Though this treatise is short, 
it was very influential on future writings and, as Shirazi has pointed out, 
became the basis for most of the treatises written later.” 

Husayn ‘Ali Shah believed that if one refutes Islam one has refuted all 
other religions, because the essence of all religion is a light transferred 
through the prophets. This divine light was perfected through prophets and 
reached its ultimate perfection in the religion of Islam. Husayn ‘Ali Shah 
was cautious not to relate himself to Sufism and so he explained the con- 
cept of Muhammadan Light without using the term. Husayn ‘Ali Shahs 
explanation of the 'inimitability of the Quran starts off in the style of a 
Shi'ite cleric, before cautiously, bringing in some mystical concepts. He 
emphasises his belief that Martyn does not understand the real meaning 
of the Qur'an because he is not privy to its inner meaning. He uses the 
same terms used by mystics like Sangi. He describes the Quran as a bride 
wearing a veil, showing its beauty only to those who are privy to its secrets. 
Then he explains that only a saint (wali) would be able fully to understand 
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the Quran. However, he does not go into detail about the explanation of 
sainthood and the secrets of the Quran to avoid any suspicions from Shi'ite 
clerics.” 

In his treatise he clearly emphasises his Shi'ite beliefs. Although he does 
not condemn Sunnis, he clearly states that the heirs to the Prophet Muham- 
mad are the Shi'ite Imams. Therefore, his explanation of Shi‘ism and Imam- 
ate is quite similar to the conventional beliefs prevalent in the contemporary 
Shi'ite seminary school milieu. He emphasises the importance of Islamic 
Laws, which the majority of Sufis were accused of disobeying. Contributing 
to the genre became an important obligation, and most seminary scholars 
wrote treatises on the ‘Refutation of Henry Martyn  (radd-i padri). Besides 
being one of the the first examples of radd-i padri literature, Husayn ‘Ali 
Shah; treatise is his only surviving text; therefore, it is important for a bet- 
ter understanding of Ni‘matullahi beliefs. 

By the end of his life he had established a relative truce between Shi'ite 
clerics and Ni‘matullahi masters, such that the Shi'ite clerics did not feel 
any challenge to their authority from Ni'matullāhīs. Since Husayn ‘Ali Shah 
felt that Persian society was prepared to gain knowledge from and engage 
in dialogue with Sufism, he trained Shi'ite seminary scholars, among whom 
Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah became his most important and learned disciple. On 
his pilgrimage to Karbala, he sensed that he had accomplished his spiritual 
mission; he gathered all his disciples and appointed Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah as 
his successor. About a year later he passed away, and Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah 
became the sole leader of the Ni‘matullahi order. 


Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah's Intellectual Contribution to the Defence of Sufism 


As we have seen, Husayn ‘Ali Shah was able to establish a relatively peaceful 
relationship between Sufis and Shi'ite clerics. As Husayn ‘Ali Shah dissimu- 
lated his Sufi beliefs, Shi'ite jurists were hard pressed to find fault with him 
and his followers. The harsh opposition from Shi'ite clerics to the Sufis now 
calmed down. Although they still did not accept Sufi beliefs, practices and 
philosophies, Shi'ite clerics did not vehemently call for public opposition 
to them either. Society was ready for the smooth re-emergence of Sufism. 
Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah wrote numerous books and treatises that illumi- 
nate the Ni‘matullahi philosophy and beliefs as befitted his time. His sem- 
inary status was different from Husayn ‘Ali Shah's; the latter was more of 
a preacher, with the experience of preaching for the common people. He 
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was an ordinary scholar, whereas Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah was a well-versed, dis- 
tinguished seminary scholar, with a more complete and rigorous seminary 
background in philosophy and Shi'ite mysticism. He was also the pupil of 
well-known Shi‘ite clerics like Mahdi Naraqi and Mirza-yi Qumi, which 
gave him more prestige among the Shi'ite ulama. He was also well versed in 
the mystical philosophy of Shi'ism, being familiar with Shi'ite mystics like 
Mulla Sadra, Fayd Kashani and Shaykh Bahai. 

His seminary background and relatively peaceful attitude to Sufis 
allowed the Ni‘matullahi order to take a defensive rather than a dissimula- 
tive stance. Majdhüb was well aware of the accusations from Shi‘ite clerics 
against Sufism and the conservative beliefs of Persian society; therefore, he 
defended Ni'matullahi Sufism in accordance with the social and religious 
context of the Persian society of his time. Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah was one of the 
greatest Ni‘matullahi masters during the Qajar era. The order had been in 
a period of intermission during the leadership of Husayn "Alī Shah, as he 
did not openly have his community perform most Sufi practices. However, 
Majdhūb "Alī Shah took a different position, which revived the order. His 
conduct was quite different from that of Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah, Nur ‘Ali Shah, 
Fayd ‘Ali Shah and Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah. He did not base his Ni‘matullahi 
teachings on emotional considerations (ecstasy, enthusiasm, rapture) but 
founded an elitist intellectual movement, based on seminary sciences. At 
the end of his life he dedicated it to writing in defence of Sufism. Most 
of his writings referred to well-known Shi‘ite seminary scholars, Shi'ite 
philosophers and mystics who were widely accepted in the Shi'ite semi- 
nary schools, or at least known as part of Shi‘ite culture. Instead of wearing 
the garb of a wandering dervish, he always wore the traditional robes of 
other Shi‘ite clerics; however, he did not conceal his Sufi tendencies and 
he propagated his mystical beliefs. Under his leadership, the Ni‘matullahi 
order flourished.” Mast ‘Ali Shah claims that he was similar to Sadr al-Din 
Qunawi and Shah Ni'matullah Wali in the development of Sufi doctrine. 
Though Mast ‘Ali Shah may have exaggerated, he was correct to a certain 
extent. Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah was like Sadr al-Din Qunawi in that he tried 
to revive Akbarian philosophy outside the seminary and within the Sufi 
orders, and like Shah Ni‘matullah he tried to restore the Ni‘matullahi order 
in Persia. 

Religious sciences are divided into two parts in the traditional semi- 
nary school curriculum: the rational and the traditional. Husayn ‘Ali Shah’s 
position leant towards the traditional sciences; however, he used rational 
methods in his treatise and relied heavily on the Quran and traditional nar- 
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rations about the life of the Prophet and the Imams. Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah was 
more of a thinker who relied on the rational sciences. He wrote glosses on 
marginal interpretations of Bāghūnawī on the Muhkamat of Qutb al-Din 
Razi, which was more of a philosophical than a Sufi work. Although he 
was known to be an Usüli jurist, he made references to Akhbari scholars 
on different jurisprudential issues, showing his vast knowledge of seminary 
Shi'ite jurisprudence and its historical background.” He was proud of his 
seminary qualifications, and frequently mentioned that he was permitted 
by Qumi to issue religious verdicts (fatwa). 

Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah openly held his Sufi sessions, although they did not 
have any loud vocal remembrance accompanied by music. He had his own 
disciples who accompanied him, and he did not forbid them openly to 
practise Sufism contrary to Husayn ‘Ali Shah’s practice. His open practise 
and propagation of Sufism led to the harshly written treatises of opposition 
from seminary Shi‘ite scholars. However, their opposition became more 
moderate for a few reasons. First, the Ni'matullāhīs had already adjusted 
their practices to fit in better with mainstream Shi'ism. Second, a period of 
time had elapsed under the mastership of Husayn ‘Ali Shah, during which 
the Nimatullahis had interrupted their public appearances to calm down 
their fundamentalist clerical opponents. Third, the seminary knowledge of 
Husayn ‘Ali Shah and Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah brought their Sufi thinking more 
respect from among the religious elites. 

Majdhübs social status also helped him to propagate Sufism. He came 
from the nobles of his tribe, his anscestors being respected elders of the 
Qaraguzlüw tribe and, as they were chief commanders of their district, 
were well known in the area. It has been reported that as a result of his 
influence his grandfather became a trustee of Karim Khan.” 

Majdhüb claims that he was the pupil of Muhammad Bāgir Bihbahani, 
who was known as the reviver of the Usüli School. All of his seminary 
teachers were members of the Usüli school of Shi'tism; however, one can 
find some similarities between his philosophical and seminary beliefs and 
those of the Akhbari school. He also refers to Akhbari scholars with mys- 
tical tendencies, for example, the first Majlisi, Fayd Kashani and Mulla 
Salih Mazandarani. There are certain subjects which clearly distinguished 
Majdhüb from a mainstream Shi'ite thinker. 

The subject of ‘imitation’ (taqlid) was one of the major disagreements 
between the two schools of the Usülis and Akhbaris. Akhbaris are known 
for their rejection of taglīd. The Akhbaris hold the belief that Shi'ites 
must imitate their Imàms, and it is not permissible to imitate a mujtahid. 
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Therefore, the only use of Shi'ite seminary scholars in the Akhbari school 
was their knowledge of narrating the traditions of Shi'ite Imāms.” They 
restricted the authority of scholars to the area of jurisprudence and Shi'ite 
tradition. As Arjomand had stated, this view clearly challenged the author- 
ity of the mujtahids.* There were others in Persian society who challenged 
the authority of Usūlī scholars and they were vehemently persecuted. 

The Akhbari doctrine was adopted by some scholars who leaned 
towards Sufism and by Shi‘ite Sufis like Muhammad Taqi Majlisi and Mulla 
Muhsin Fayd Kashani. These mystics became members of the Akhbari 
school as well, as their books indicate how important the traditions nar- 
rated by Shi'ite Imàms were. They were against rational striving in terms 
of ijtihād and pure philosophical speculation, and instead emphasised a 
‘non-rational approach to religion and developed an intuitive philosophy. 
This intuitive philosophy was based on contemplative intuition (kashf) and 
mystical sciences. Many Akhbari scholars adopted a mystical lifestyle or 
they expressed interest in Sufi sciences, because such beliefs could be eas- 
ily assimilated into Akhbari beliefs. Certain Akhbari scholars adopted Sufi 
philosophical beliefs and applied them to Akhbari doctrines.* 

Majdhüb was well aware that if he opposed the Usüli system and showed 
his sympathy towards the Akhbàri movement he would face harsh oppo- 
sition; therefore, he avoided showing any opposition to the Usūlī school 
and took a middle-of-the-road position between the two schools. He relied 
heavily on Muhammad Tagī Majlisī and Mulla Muhsin Fayd Kashani, both 
of whom were well respected in Usüli seminaries. He avoided explaining 
his belief about imitation and referred to Muhammad Taqi Majlisi. Majlisi 
had taken the middle path; he was neither suspicious of ulama nor did 
he believe them to be the perfect leaders of the community; he also knew 
they could not be imitated.” By referring to Majlisī, Majdhüb limited the 
authority of Shi‘ite clerics to the branches of religion (furū' al-din), such as 
the responsibility for the instruction of spiritual remembrance. He clearly 
stated that the imitation (taglīd) of a mujtahid in matters of faith was not 
permitted.** 

Majdhūb also introduced the term 'knowers of the narrated traditions’ 
from the Prophet and Shi'ite Imams ('arifi hadīth).5 There were some 
qualifications for these knowers, the most important being that they could 
not simply narrate the traditions but had to know the traditions by heart. 
The master who had received the Lights of the Prophet and Shi'ite Imams 
became a knower of divinity, and it did not matter whether he was called 
Sufi or not. The definitions that he gave to the roles of these knowers were 
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the same definitions of Sufi masters, who were immune from making mis- 
takes and they were known for their intuitive knowledge." 

Another qualification for Shi'ite clerics, as Majdhüb explains in detail, 
is possession of the ‘divine faculty: He divides Islamic scholars into three 
groups. The first group is those who had direct knowledge (gnosis, ma‘rifa) 
of God but do not have any exterior knowledge of Islamic sciences. The sec- 
ond group is those who do have knowledge of exterior Islamic sciences but 
do not have any knowledge of God in their hearts. The third group is those 
who have both. Certainly, the third group is superior to the rest; however, 
when he compares the first and second groups, he clearly suggests that the 
first group is those Sufis who did not have knowledge of seminary sciences, 
while the third group is the spiritual pole (qutb) of its time, which is a Sufi 
term.” Later on, he indirectly concludes that the real scholars are those in 
whom the Divine Light has extinguished their carnal passions, and as such 
these scholars cannot be corrupted.” He concludes that the true jurist must 
have spiritual insight. 

Majdhübs philosophy in this respect was highly influenced by Fayd 
Kashani and Majlisi, sharing with them his Sufi beliefs as interpreted 
through mystical Shi'ite philosophy, which he relates to the philosophical 
Shi'ite schools of thought. He also refers to traditions from Imam Husayn 
and Imam Rida in order to legitimise his claims and to be immune from 
persecution by Shi'ite clerics. When he challenges the authority of Shi'ite 
clerics, he does so in sophisticated scholarly language, referring to Shi'ite 
traditions and well-respected scholars. 

Husayn ‘Ali Shahs manner towards practising ‘Sufi invocation’ (dhikr) 
was different from Majdhūb ‘Ali Shah's. During Majdhübs leadership of 
the order, Sufi practices emerged from the closet. Majdhüb openly held 
Sufi invocation sessions and all of his disciples practised them. Sufi invoca- 
tion was a practice foreign to the Shi‘ite tradition; however, Majdhtb more 
or less introduced this practice to Shiism. He taught that the invocation 
and remembrance of God is the purpose of creation and that every human 
being is obliged to practise it. Majdhüb was highly influenced by Sufi 
master Najm al-Din Rāzīs explanation of Sufi invocation, which he applied 
to the Shi'ite tradition. He legitimised Sufi invocation by referring to the 
Quran and to Shi'ite traditions." Majdhūb refers to many Shi'ite traditions 
as a way to avoid opposition from Shi‘ite clerics, since the Sufi way of prac- 
tising invocation had become a subject of criticism among Shi‘ite clerics. 

However, Majdhüb condemned ‘vocal invocation’ (dhikr-i jali) because 
it was known to be practised by Naqshbandi Sufis. The Nagshbandīs were 
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known as a staunch Sunni Sufi order at the time and, in certain cases, 
Majdhüb distanced himself from them. Majdhüb did not deny that some 
Sufis practised vocal invocation, but he did not believe that the Shi‘ite 
Imams did so; therefore, it was not part of the Shi'ite tradition, and thus 
implicitly he confirmed that the ‘silent invocation’ (dhikr-i khafi) was a 
part of Shi'ite culture and that Sufi invocation by extention was also part of 
authentic Shi'ite tradition. He believed that the fourth and sixth Imams of 
Shi‘ism praised the ‘silent invocation’ when referring to their traditions.” 

In Shi‘ite-Sufi culture the masters were only appointed through spiritual 
permission. Although they were different in certain ways, the masters were 
important spiritual guides. Within the Shi‘ite tradition many mystical- 
ly-minded Shi'ite scholars and Sufi masters knew how important it was to 
have a spiritual guide. 

Majdhüb understood that there were different types of Sufi invocations 
which were not in the books and that the invocations had been transmitted 
by oral means through the spiritual permission of the saints, saints who were 
the intermediaries between the human and divine worlds.* He explains that 
novices had to have complete reliance on their guides (shaykh), without 
using the term Imàm. His explanation of the importance of spiritual guides 
was more of a Sufi than Shi'ite explanation. However, after this explanation 
he indicates that the shaykh was illuminated by the light of Shi'ite Imāms.** 
He believes that the saints must receive their spiritual initiation through 
Shi'ite Imams. For Majdhüb, Sufi orders that are not derived from Shi'ite 
Imams are not genuine. In his writings he draws on compilations of authen- 
tic Shi‘ite traditions such as the Bihar al-anwar and Usül al-Kafi to explain 
the importance of the spiritual guide, explaining that there are different 
terms used for ‘faithful’: Sufi, Faqir, Shi'ite and Darwīsh.** In doing so he 
does not distinguish between the Sufi and the Shi‘ite. 

Majdhüb condemned Shi‘ite scholars for excommunicating Sufi mas- 
ters, which he judged was done because of their lack of knowledge about 
Sufism and its masters. Those clerics who excommunicated Sufi masters 
acted contrary to both reason and tradition. Majdhüb did create conform- 
ity between some of the Sufi practices and Shi‘ism, which was not accepted 
by Shi'ite clerics. The practice of Sufi invocation (dhikr), monasticism and 
contemplative vigilance (muraqaba) are examples of Sufi practices that 
Majdhüb considers to be part of the Shi'ite tradition. 

Another great contribution that Majdhüb made to the intellectual and 
theological milieu of Persia was his elaboration of Akbarian philosophy. He 
followed the path of earlier Shi'ite Akbarian philosophers and elaborated 
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on the philosophy of the Unity of Being. From the time of Shah Ni'matullāh 
the Ni matullahi Sufi order was known for propagating this doctrine. How- 
ever, due to the harsh criticism of the Shi'ite clerics, Majdhüb was cautious 
when explaining this philosophy through the traditions of Shi'ite Imams 
and famous Shi'ite scholars. 

Majdhüb was well aware of the corrupt beliefs among some of the fol- 
lowers of this philosophy and kept himself aloof from the doctrines of 
union [of man and God] (ittihād) and incarnationism (Aulil). Majdhūb is 
among the very few scholars of his time who elaborated on the practical 
and theological aspects of Sufism, such as the Unity of Being doctrine that 
he both learned in the seminary school and inherited from the Ni‘matullahi 
tradition. There is no doubt that he was highly influenced by Shi'ite mystics 
like Fayd Kashani and Nūrullāh Shushtari, who were well respected among 
the seminarians. However, he did not just focus on the theological aspects 
of this philosophy, he also elaborated on the importance of the masters. He 
tried to prove that this philosophy did not contradict Shi'ism but that it was, 
indeed, the reality of Shi‘ism. 

Majdhüb believed that there were certain groups among the scholars of 
Shi‘ism whose beliefs and philosophies deviated from the reality of Shi‘ism. 
He held that scholastic theologians (mutakallimūn) who tried to prove the 
existence of the Creator through the material world had gone astray. How- 
ever, he did not refute any philosophers and theosophers, but used the term 
pseudo-philosophers (mutifalsifa) to refer to them.” He clearly indicated 
that philosophy was a path full of dangers, whereas the way of Sufism was 
more reliable since it was grounded in direct unification.* 

As well, Majdhüb acknowledged that there were heretical Shi‘ite sects as 
well as heretical Sufis. He asserted that the Zaydiyya, Fathiyya, Wāgifīyya, 
Kaysaniyya and Nawüsiyya were among the non-Imamate Shi‘ites and, since 
they rejected one of the necessities of Islam (the love of Imams), they were 
infidels. Majdhübs definition of a real Shi'ite reads more like a definition 
of the true Sufi, a definition in which he uses Sufi terminology. Majdhüb 
argues that the Shi'ites must not be proud of their beliefs, that they must 
stay in between the two states of fear and hope (khuwf wa raja’), which is 
the attribute of people of faith. According to him, if fear dominates a person 
it will cause hopelessness, and if hope prevails it will cause one to think one 
can avoid Divine punishment. In this ethical sense, he does not distinguish 
between the Sufi and the Shi'ite. His explanation of the real Shi'ite as being 
the real Sufi was highly influenced by Amuli.? Majdhüb asserted that all 
of the Shi'ite Sufis were innocent of the erroneous beliefs of pseudo-Sufis, 
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and that the great Sufis masters like ‘Attar, Rumi and Sanāī were part of an 
authentic Shi'ite culture. 

Majdhüb attributes all of the eroneous beliefs of the Sufis to the Sunni 
Sufis and rejects any Sufi order that claimed to be derived from the Sunni tra- 
dition of Islam. He uses different terms for heretical Sufis, such as 'Rejected 
Sufis (tasawwuf-i radīyya), ‘the evil pseudo-Sufism' (mutasawwifah khabī- 
tha) and ‘pseudo-Sufism’ (mutisawwifa). These terms were used by other 
Shi'ite Sufi masters prior to Majdhüb to differentiate between real Sufism 
and pseudo-Sufism. Shi‘ite mystics and philosophers during the Safavid era 
and afterwards who wanted to distinguish themselves from libertine Sufis 
always differentiated between the terms 'pseudo-Sufi' (mutisawwif) and 
Sufi in their treatises. 

From the foregoing summary of his ideas it is evident, then, that 
Majdhūb "Alī Shah followed the path of Shi'ite philosophical Sufism. He 
had been influenced by the Shi‘ite philosophers Maytham Bahrani and 
Sayyid Haydar Amuli before the formation of the school of Isfahan. His 
propagation of the Ni‘matullahi order, however, was much more system- 
atic than that of Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah and Husayn ‘Ali Shah. To begin with, 
he established a philosophical written dialogue with the Shi'ite seminary 
schools, a dialogue without any prejudice, in which he discussed impor- 
tant theological, jurisprudential and philosophical aspects of Shi‘ism. In so 
doing he revived the Shi'ite-Sufi philosophy of Amuli and the later follow- 
ers of the school of Isfahan who had tried to create a reconciliation between 
Shi'ite theology and Sufi mysticism. 

As a thinker, seminary writer, Sufi master and philosopher, Majdhübs 
contribution to the literary and intellectual milieu of Persia was vast. He 
wrote more than 24 treatises with intricately argued philosophical dis- 
cussions. Some of his treatises (e.g. Hashiyih bar hāshīyih muhkamat-i 
bāghūnawī) were philosophical ones that revealed his vast knowledge of 
Islamic theosophy (hikmat). Others were guides for his followers which 
promoted a better understanding of the theological beliefs and the eso- 
teric philosophy of Shi'ite Sufism. He wrote numerous treatises in defence 
of Sufism and in defence of the Akbarian school of thought, writings that 
mixed practical Sufism with philosophical Sufism and promoted a greater 
understanding of Akbarian philosophical beliefs among the Shi'ite mys- 
tics. In following the more scholastic and philosophical path of Husayn ‘Ali 
Shah he rejected Sufis who were not part of traditional Shi'ite culture, thus 
moderating the opposition of Shi'ite clerics to Ni‘matullahi Sufism. 
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Mast ‘Ali Shah’s Intellectual Contribution to the Defence of Sufism 


Mast ‘Ali Shah’s contribution to the intellectual and literary milieu of Persia 
was not as vast as or far-reaching as Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah’s. While most of 
his works incorporate the writings of Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah, he did not have 
the same well-respected seminary religious background. Since Mast ‘Ali 
Shàh was not as knowledgeable as Majdhüb in the seminary sciences, he 
was subjected to far more pressure and opposition from the Shi'ite cler- 
ics. However, he did not adopt a stance of dissimulation in opposition to 
the Shi‘ite clerics. Instead, he continued Majdhübs apologetic tradition and 
condemned those scholars who excommunicated Sufis.” 

Mast ‘Ali Shah was much more frank and harsh in his apologetic writ- 
ings compared to Majdhüb, who always tried to veil his philosophical 
beliefs about the Unity of Being. He asserts that at all times there must be 
a perfect man for the continuity of the world, who is the living deputy of 
God on earth, the true prophet, imàm or saint. Sufis called this person the 
Supreme Deputy (khalifa-yi azam), Pole of the Poles (qutb al-agtāb), the 
Real Human Being (ādam-i hagīgī), the Perfect Man (insan-i kamil) and the 
First Intellect ('agl-i awwal).* Mast "Alī clearly emphasised that the Perfect 
Man was the Shi‘ite Imam, who is called the Pole of Poles and whose dep- 
uties will take his place during the time of occultation. These deputies are 
the Sufi saints. Therefore, the Sufis are presented as the true deputies of the 
Twelfth Imam during the time of occultation. He does not explain the role 
of Shi‘ite clerics in this respect, but it is clear that the role of the saints is far 
greater in importance. 

He divides religion into inner and outer aspects. The exterior part of 
religion belonged to the exoteric scholars ('ulama-yi gahir). Mast ‘Ali Shah 
believed that what the scholars of the exterior did for religion was of mere 
incidental importance and not a fundamental duty. Whatever explanations 
were written or given by them was unimportant because it did not culmi- 
nate in the attainment of gnosis of the self (ma'rifat-i nafs). 

Not everyone possessed this esoteric knowledge. Only the Shi‘ite Imams 
and the gnostic scholars ('ulama-yi Grif), who were the knowers of reli- 
gious injunctions had this knowledge. These scholars were not just narra- 
tors of the traditions, but scholars with certitude (mujtahidan-i ahl-i yaqin). 
He believes that the gnostics (‘urafa-yi muhaqqiqin), with the blessing of 
Imams, through their obedience receive the secrets of the religion, although 
one cannot explain their supreme state. However, the exoteric scholars were 
unaware of their state because of their deficient perception.* Referring to a 
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famous tradition that the ‘scholars are the heirs of the prophets; he clearly 
indicates that the Sufis or gnostics are those heirs and thus superior to the 
exoteric Shi‘ite seminary scholars. This, of couse, outraged the latter. 

Mast "Alī Shah also elaborated on the importance of a spiritual guide 
during the time of occultation, stating that the common people were not 
aware of the spiritual guide and so merely followed the path of their ances- 
tors. He declared that one must pray and ask for aid from the blessing of 
the Prophet and the Imams to be guided along the path. He also stated that 
the gnostics ('arifan) and the tried and tested faithful believers (mu'min 
mumtahan) were the real guides after the Imàms.* 

Mast ‘Ali Shah asserts that sainthood is the most important aspect of the 
Islamic faith and the fruit of the tree of religion. One has to take the oath 
of allegiance (bay‘at) to the Imams because they did so with the Prophet 
through the medium of Imam 'Ali. He emphasises that the Twelfth Imam, 
who is in occultation, appointed some scholars to address the exterior mat- 
ters of religion, arguing that there had to be also a deputy of the Imam to 
address the inner part of the religion. This person is a tried and tested faith- 
ful believer (mu'min mumtahan). It is important to note how Usüli schol- 
ars asserted their authoritative position over all matters of religion, while 
Akhbari scholars did not wish to dominate every small matter in believers’ 
lives. Mast "Alī Shah, like Majdhüb "Alī Shah, made references to Akhbārī 
scholars. However, his belief about Usülis and Akhbaris was slightly differ- 
ent from Majdhübs. Mast ‘Ali Shah frankly refuted both schools, referring 
to traditions that stated that the scholars are heirs of the Prophet. Then he 
stated that there were three major groups of believers among Shi‘ites: the 
first were mujtahidin (Usūlīs), the second were Akhbaris, and third were 
Sufis, and that the Sufis are superior to the first two groups.” 

Usülis believe that the heirs of the Prophet are scholars of high rank 
with all the conditions needed to be qualified (mujtahid jami* al-sharayit). 
This means that they are well versed in seminary sciences such as jurispru- 
dence, theology and Arabic literature, and that they believe there is no way 
to salvation other than by following such a scholar. They claim that ‘striving’ 
(ijtihād) brings a believer religious rewards, even if the mujtahid' striving 
is wrong.” Akhbaris believe that the only authentic source of faith is the 
traditions of the Prophet and that the Shi‘ite Imam would guide the peo- 
ple to salvation, while mujtahids only caused confusion within the Muslim 
community. Mast ‘Ali refutes both groups and says that Akhbaris did not 
have the power to discern the Divine Reality (haqiqat ilāhīyya).”? Sufis claim 
that they follow a master who was the heir of the Prophet through a chain 
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of spiritual initiation passed through the Imams. However, it is clear that 
Mast ‘Ali Shah viewed all the other Sufi orders, Shi'ite or Sunni, as inferior 
to his own, and in this sense his religious exclusivism appears bigoted to 
the modern eye. 

While most of Mast ‘Ali Shāhs treatises are apologetic, they are not 
heavily laden with references to seminary sciences. Mast ‘Ali Shah was 
not a mystical philosopher like Majdhüb, but rather he was a Sufi who had 
inherited some of the seminary sciences from Majdhüb "Alī Shah. He was, 
however, a very frank person and in certain cases far bolder than Majdhüb 
‘Ali Shah. 

Among the many books he wrote was the Kashf al-maārifi a short apol- 
ogetic treatise. Mast ‘Ali Shah’s greatest contributions to the Persian literary 
milieu are his travelogues in which he explains the cultural, religious, polit- 
ical and social situations of important cities in the Muslim world. These 
travel diaries are crucial to providing a better understanding of the Persian 
society of the time. He travelled to many neighbouring countries where 
he had an opportunity to talk to influential people in religious and politi- 
cal circles. In total, he wrote three itineraries (Sīyāhat-nāma): "Ihe Mead- 
ows of Travel’ (Rīyād al-Siyaha), “The Walled Gardens of Travel (Hada'iq 
al-Sīyāha) and “The Gardens of Travel’ (Bustān al-Siyaha). 

Mast ‘Ali Shah continued the mission of reviviving the Ni‘matullahi 
order, but due to his frank personality he faced much greater opposition 
from Shi‘ite clerics than did Majdhub. Nonetheless, he gained fame among 
some of the influential political people, and the Ni‘matullahi order did 
flourish during his leadership as a result of his extensive travels to different 
cities. However, he was not as successful as Majdhüb in attracting seminar- 
ian scholars to the order in creating a religious dialogue with them. 


Husayn ‘Ali Shah, Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah and Mast ‘Ali Shah and Their 
Battle with Islamic Fundamentalists 


Each of the leaders of the Ni‘matullahi Order discussed in this book had 
different reactions to the Islamic fundamentalists of their era. During the 
Safavid era Shi'ism became the dominant religion within Persia, but there 
remained an ongoing struggle between Shiite clerics, Sufis and the rul- 
ing elites over power and the direction Persian society was to move in in 
response to foreign pressures and threats. Nadir Shah and Karim Khan did 
not favour Shi‘ite clerics, who were less influential in state matters during 
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their reigns. During the reign of Karim Khan Zand (1163-1192/1750-1779) 
wandering Indian dervishes started to migrate to Persia, and organised Sufi 
orders began to flourish and increase. During this period Rida ‘Ali Shah 
sent his deputies to revive the Ni‘matullahi order. Religious missionaries of 
different sects became more active, and even Christian missionaries arrived 
to promote their faith. 

It was during this time that the Shi‘ite clerics began to regain their 
diminished social power. Although they had been members of the most 
influential class of society during the Safavid era, their political power had 
been challenged during the transfer of power through different dynasties 
after the fall of the Safavids. Some of the rulers were known for their nega- 
tive views of Shi'ite clerics. Nonetheless, they were able to create an organ- 
ised hierarchical office, independent of the state but powerful among the 
people, and establish an influential system that allowed them to challenge 
the state—so much so that the state sometimes offered them money for 
their silence. Because they could not tolerate any challenges to their author- 
ity, they became quite exclusivist and intolerant of any religious opinions or 
sects other than those of their own school. 

When Rida "Alī Shah sent his deputy, Ma'süm Ali Shah, to revive the 
Nimatullāhī order in Persia the only contact he had was with a few disci- 
ples living there, who were not deeply acquainted with the social, religious 
and political milieu of Persia. While they had their own ‘Alid beliefs with 
strong ties to Shi'ite Imams, they were not familiar with the Shi'ite judici- 
ary system. Rida ‘Ali Shah and Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah had no seminary back- 
ground, for the Shi'ite community in the Deccan was not strong enough to 
have a well-established Shi'ite clerical system. Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah's enthusi- 
astic presence in Persia attracted many Persians to the Ni‘matullahi order, 
among whom were important mystics such as Nur ‘Ali Shah and Mushtaq 
‘Ali Shah, Sufis whose charismatic personalities attracted many Persians. 
They became well known throughout the country but were not welcomed 
by the Iranian fundamentalist Usūlī Shi'ite clerics of the day. 

The Shi'ite mujtahids, who ruled tyrannically over the religious lives of 
late 18th- and early 19th-century Persians, considered Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah 
and his disciples a threat to religion and accused them of deviating from 
the straight path of Islam. Sufis also challenged the exoteric system of Shi'ite 
Islam by emphasising a direct experience of God and the futility of worldly 
matters and sciences. Whereas most of the seminary sciences dealt with 
religious laws, obligations, duties, transactions and relationships of Muslim 
daily life, the Sufis preached how individuals can forge a direct relation- 
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ship with the Divine, so as to bring divine knowledge into the heart of the 
believer and diminish all other material concerns. Such an individualistic 
mystical philosophy represented a powerful and direct challenge to the role 
and authority of the Shi'ite clerics. 

Another anxiety felt by the Shi'ite clerics was the unquestioning devo- 
tion of Sufi novices and disciples to their masters. Novices and disciples 
believed that their masters held communion with and had knowledge of 
the Divine world and so viewed their masters commandments as religious 
obligations. This posed another threat to the authority of the Shi'ite clerics, 
who had only recently re-established a firm foothold over Persian society. 

For these and other reasons the Ni‘matullahi revivalist movement faced 
harsh opposition from many well-known Shi'ite clerics. Āgā Muhammad 
"Ali Bihbahani spearheaded the campaign against the Sufis. He himself suc- 
cessfully persecuted many Sufis and happily encouraged other Shi'ite clerics 
and private Persian citizens to persecute them. Consequently, many Ni‘mat- 
ullahi Sufi masters were forced to flee or lie low and, as detailed above, mas- 
ters such as Ma'süm "Alī Shah and Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah were murdered by 
the fundamentalist clerics. The Ni‘matullahi movement found it difficult to 
survive during these challenging times. As the number of Ni‘matullahi ini- 
tiates increased in Persia, Rida ‘Ali Shah asked Nur ‘Ali Shah to appoint the 
future leader of the Order for Persia, and he appointed Husayn ‘Ali Shah, 
who became the first Persian-born Sufi to become leader of the order. As 
a preacher and teacher in a seminary school, Husayn ‘Ali Shah was well 
aware that the Ni‘matullahi order needed to change its direction and find a 
way to exist within the dominant fundamentalist religious culture of Per- 
sian society. Husayn "Alī Shah’s solution was to practise pious dissimula- 
tion, so that the Order effectively went into hiding to escape the persecution 
and opposition of the Shi'ite clerics. Under his leadership most of the prac- 
tices indicative of Sufi belief were abandoned. Sufi invocations (dhikr) were 
modified, and his disciples dressed to look like all other people. Husayn 
‘Ali Shah did not wear any distinctive Sufi garment and he participated in 
preaching in mosques and leading public congressional prayers. In this way 
he calmed Shi‘ite opposition. Nonetheless, he was persecuted a few times; 
but compared to what his prior masters had suffered these were moderate 
outbreaks. 

Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah’s approach to the Shi'ite fundamentalists was sub- 
stantially different. He was a profound thinker and a trained seminary 
scholar who had a vast knowledge of Shi‘ite mystical philosophy and scho- 
lastic theology. Majdhübs strategy for defending Sufism was different from 
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that of Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah, Nar ‘Ali Shah and even Husayn ‘Ali Shah. His 
audiences came more from the élite part of society, which was well versed 
in Shi'ite seminary sciences. He was the pupil of several well-known Shi‘ite 
clerics and had built up connections within the Shi‘ite seminary school sys- 
tem. He wrote many books in defence of Sufism and about the significance 
of Sufi mystical philosophy within Shi‘ite culture. He voiced many critical 
points about the qualifications and limitations of Shi‘ite clerics. He always 
adopted the views and sayings of prior Shi‘ite Sufis and mystics by empha- 
sising that Sufism and Shi‘ism were two different terms for the same belief. 
Whenever he mentioned Sufi doctrines such as the Unity of Being (wahdat 
al-wujüd) or the ‘Importance of having a spiritual guide (shaykh); he would 
refer to Shi‘ite traditions to back up his arguments. Though he was not 
immune to persecution, he did gain relative respect among certain groups 
of Shi'ite seminary students and professors. Even some great Shi‘ite clerics 
like Qumi, who were critical of Sufism and considered it ‘error’ and ‘heresy’, 
were not as harsh as Āgā Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani had been. Therefore, 
Majdhüb was able to establish a relatively firm intellectual and theological 
framework for the future master of the Ni‘matullahi order, Mast ‘Ali Shah, 
to propagate his teachings. 

Mast ‘Ali Shah suffered more oppression than either Husayn ‘Ali Shah 
or Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah from the Qajar political establishment and the fun- 
damentalist religious authorities. He wrote and spoke in a frank manner, 
sometimes openly criticising scholars of the exterior sciences of religion, 
which was one reason why he was constantly harassed, persecuted and 
subjected to excommunication judgements (fatwās) by his clerical oppo- 
nents.® And yet he fearlessly mocked these scholars, callling them idiots 
(kuwdan).* Mast ‘Ali believed that the scholars were taking their vengeance 
on Sufis out of jealousy. He said, “Whatever was built by the Safavid kings 
was destroyed, and dervishes were expelled. They took complete vengeance 
on Sufis’® 

Mast ‘Ali always complained about the oppression and persecution by 
the scholars in his writings. He sometimes criticised all Muslims. He used 
the story about a person of spiritual gnosis, a Christian, who built the first 
Sufi lodge (khānagāh). Then he said, “Well done, a compassionate Christian; 
and who are the wicked Muslims, that in the whole country of Iran there is 
no place for Sufis and Dervishes?’ He continually complained about what 
the people had done to him and to Sufism: '[p]eople of all classes! People 
of the court! They all put all their powers into harming and persecuting the 
possessors of hearts [Sufis]-** Though he was summoned to the royal court 
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and persecuted more often than Husayn ‘Ali Shah and Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah 
had been, his strong personality attracted influential members of the court. 
He also faced a schism within the Ni‘matullahi order, yet he attracted a 
majority of the followers to his side. 

In a word, these three masters laid the foundations for the Ni‘matullahi 
order to flourish in Persian society, carrying forward the movement started 
by Rida ‘Ali Shah. Under their leadership the order evolved from a charis- 
matic popular Sufi movement into a highly sophisticated mystical philos- 
ophy followed by élite members of the Persian intelligentsia. As Ata Anzali 
notes, ‘After a couple of decades they gradually came to terms with this 
new cultural landscape as their masters transitioned the order towards a 
more conformist and orthodox-friendly one’® Not only did an élite part of 
the society become Nimatullāhīs, but there also emerged a genre of intri- 
cately argued Sufi apologies and theological responses to the criticism of 
the fundamentalist Shi‘ite clerics. The efforts of Ni‘matullahi masters who 
belonged to the scholarly class of seminary scholars, with their knowledge 
of Shi‘ite seminary sciences and wide reading of traditional Sufi classics, 
managed to turn the direction of the order and refine its teachings and 
mystical practices in an intellectually sophisticated manner. As Ata Anzali 
observes, ‘Unlike early masters who were either illiterate or less educated, 
an advanced level of knowledge in exoteric matters through madrasa train- 
ing was a routine part of later Ni‘matullahi masters’ intellectual outlook’ 
Since Husayn ‘Ali Shah and Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah belonged to the élite class of 
Shi'ite seminary scholars, they were able to create a spiritually and intellec- 
tually refined mystical theosophy for their followers. Majdhübs intellectual 
contribution to Sufism and his apologetic writings created opportunities 
for Shi'ite scholars to read and hear the intellectual and seminary response 
of the Sufis who led the initiation of some Shi'ite seminary scholars. These 
scholars were attracted through the philosophy elaborated by the Ni‘mat- 
ullahi masters, which had been inherited from pro-Sufi Safavid Shi'ite phi- 
losophers such as Fayd Kashani, Mulla Sadra and Shaykh Bahāīī. 

Today, the differences between the exoteric scholars of seminary 
sciences and Sufis appear as irreconcilable as ever. Since the arrival of 
Sayyid Ma'süm in Persia almost two and a half centuries ago, the differ- 
ences and disputes between the two camps have only worsened, at least on 
the public and political levels. The Ni‘matullahi masters’ writings, like those 
of their predecessors of the Safavid period, argued that Shi‘ism was the real- 
ity of Sufism and that Sufi and Shi'ite were two different names for the same 
reality. The Ni‘matullahis were among the very few Sufis of their time who 
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openly propagated the philosophy of Ibn ‘Arabi within Shi‘ite culture. Their 
contribution to Persian Shi‘ite culture was vast; and through the reforms 
introduced by Ni‘matullahi masters outlined above Sufis became better able 
to resist the opposition and harassment of the Shi'ite clerics. By the time 
of Mast ‘Ali Shah's leadership the Ni‘matullahi order was a very influen- 
tial Sufi order in Persia and had established a firm foothold within Persian 
society, where its followers even included members of the royal court and 
the respected theologians of the seminary madrasa system. One can con- 
clude that the revivalist movement founded by Rida ‘Ali Shah and directed 
by Ma'süm "Alī Shah would not have reached its perfection and fruition 
without the leadership of these three figures, who were largely responsible 
for re-establishing the Ni‘matullahi order within Persian society and for its 
endurance to the present day. 


Afterword 


Usüli Shi'ism exercised an extremely strong influence over the theory and 
practice of the Sufis of the Ni‘matullahi order. The first generation of this 
revival movement, whose champion was the Indian master, Ma'süm ‘Ali 
Shah, had not been at all influenced by the Usüli system of theology and 
its doctrine of taglīd. They identified themselves as followers of the Shi‘ite 
Imams but abstained from following (taqlid) any Shi'ite clerics. However, the 
harsh persecution of the Sufis made it inevitable for the Ni'matullahis to put 
more emphasis on the ‘political correctness’ of their theological beliefs, and 
consequently their doctrines grew closer to the mystical philosophy of Shi‘ite 
seminary scholars. It would seem that the initiation of some Shi‘ite clerics into 
Sufism and prevention of further persecution were the two main factors lead- 
ing to this deep infiltration of Shi‘ite theology into Ni‘matullahi Sufi thought. 
The theory of wilaya in traditional Sufism, in which the Sufi master was 
understood to be a living saint or wali, differed substantially from the concept 
of wilaya in Shi‘ite theology, in which wilaya remained the sole prerogative of 
the Imams. Accordingly, Ni‘matullahi masters of this era sought to amalgam- 
ate Shi'ite theology with Sufi beliefs about the theory of Wilaya. Shah Ni‘mat- 
ullah and his successors were known to be the propagators of Ibn ‘Arabrs 
mystical philosophy in Persia. Although Ibn ‘Arabi had elaborated a complex 
theory of Sufi wilaya, since the Ni‘matullahi masters after Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah 
were not able to refer directly to writings of Shah Ni‘matullah on wilaya — 
which in turn were based on the Sufi teachings of Ibn ‘Arabi - they relied 
heavily on the Shi‘ite mystic philosophers from the school of Isfahan, whose 
doctrines were taught in Shi‘ite seminary schools. This direct influence from 
Shi‘ite seminary scholars sparked a rivalry between Shi'ite clerics and Sufi 
masters. Sufi masters came to be viewed as representatives of the Imam for 
spiritual guidance at the time when there was no access to a living Imam. 
Ibn 'Arabīs philosophy of Sainthood (wilāyat) was the foundation for 
the corresponding philosophy within Shi‘ite-Sufi culture. Ibn ‘Arabi some- 
times used the term ‘general prophethood’ (nubuwwa ‘amma) for sainthood 
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(wilāyat) after the Prophet Muhammad, which implies the continuation of 
divine guidance through sainthood.’ Hence Sufi saints were considered the 
only religious guides worthy of the titles of true scholars (*ulama) and true 
heirs of the Prophet.’ 

Sayyid Haydar Amuli, one of the early Shi'ite mystics, largely adopted 
the philosophy of Ibn ‘Arabi. He contended that Sufism and Shi‘ism were 
one reality and not separated. However, Amuli criticised Ibn ‘Arabi for not 
recognising the first Shi'ite Imam, "Alī, as the seal of sainthood (khatam 
al-wilaya). He always asserted that the Shi'ite Imams were the superior 
recipients of divine inspiration through sainthood and Sufis received their 
divine guidance through the Shi‘ite Imams. 

The Ni‘matullahi masters basically adopted the same theory and philos- 
ophy as Sayyid Haydar Āmulī. Nur ‘Ali Shah presented the Imam Alī as ‘the 
seal of the Imamate (khatm-i imāmat),> which shows a direct influence from 
the Akbarian Shi‘ite philosopher, Sayyid Haydar Amuli. Sainthood (wilayat) 
was represented as the charismatic authority of Sufi masters derived through 
Shi‘ite Imams.^ This presented a great challenge to the Usüli system of thought, 
since these mystics appealed to a different religious authority during occul- 
tation from Usüli scholars. As Scharbrodt observes, the Ni‘matullahi mas- 
ters created an amalgamation of the Shi‘ite and Sufi philosophy of sainthood 
(wilayat) by claiming that their spiritual leaders (qutb) were both possessors 
of sainthood and true representatives of the Shi‘ite Imams. The charismatic 
authority of the Ni‘matullahi masters and their claims to sainthood gave them 
such a venerable status that Shi'ite scholars criticised them for competing with 
the charisma of the Shi‘ite Imams.* The relationship with the twelfth Imam 
can be seen as a product of the Usüli school of thought: the Shi‘ite seminary 
scholars claimed to exercise the general deputyship (niyabat-i āmma) of the 
Imam, while in contrast the Ni‘matullahi masters claimed spiritual contact 
with the twelfth Imam, which was in theological opposition to Usüli claims.’ 
These Ni matullahi masters, Nür ‘Ali Shah, Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah, Husayn ‘Ali 
Shah, Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah and Mast ‘Ali Shah, thus all played crucial roles in 
the assimilation of the Shi‘ite doctrine of wildya into Ni‘matullahi Sufism. 

Today, history has repeated itself. Historically, the current harsh perse- 
cution of Sufis in Iran can be seen as stemming from this animosity between 
fundamentalist Shi'ite scholars and the Ni‘matullahi order, which is rooted 
in centuries of conflict between them. Further research into the roots of 
these theological and philosophical conflicts should greatly help future 
generations to mitigate these quarrels and misunderstandings between 
Shi'ite clerics and Sufi masters.? 
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Jurjānī, Mīr Sharīf (d. 816/1413) 24, 
176 


K 

Kabul 71, 158 

Kabulistān (northeast of Afghani- 
stan, centred on Kabul) 158 

kāfar harbī (infidels deserving to be 
fought with and put to death) 33 

Kalam (Scholastic theology or 'the- 
ology’) 111, 114, 115 

kamal ma'nawi (perfection of spirit- 
uality) 177 

Kanz al-asmá' [by Majdhüb ‘Ali 
Shah] 124 

Karaki, ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn al- 
(d. 941/1534), (known as Muha- 
qiq Karaki) 43, 47 

Karamat (miracles or wonders) 98, 
87,147 

Karbala vi, 58, 71, 72, 91, 92, 114, 116, 
153, 193 

Karkuk 30 

Kashan 21, 114, 115 

Kashani, Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali 
(died after 1217/2803) 115 

Kashani, Mulla Muhsin Fayd 
(d. 1090/1680) 21, 47, 114, 119, 120, 
122, 130, 140, 142, 146, 150, 157, 
169, 194, 195, 196, 197, 199, 207 

Kashf (‘spiritual disclosure; ‘contem- 
plative intuition’ and unveiling) 
Vii, 32, 119, 137-138, 153, 167, 196 

Kashf al-ma'arif (Disclosure of Gno- 
sis) [by Mast ‘Ali Shah] viii, 157, 
159, 161, 183, 203 

kashf-i dhati (the disclosure of 
Divine Essence) 138 


kashf-i shuhüdi (Disclosures by mys- 
tical witnessing) 137 

kashf-i sifáti (Unveiling of Attrib- 
utes) 138 

Kashif al-Ghita, Shaykh Ja‘far 
(d. 1227/1812) 131 

Kashifi, Mulla Husayn Wā'iz 
(d. 910/1504-5) 80, 175 

kashkül (wandering dervish bowl) 20 

Kashmir (the region located between 
Pakistan and India, located in 
the north-west of the Indian 
peninsula) 158 

Kasr al-asnam al-jāhilīya ft kufr 
[dhamm] jamā'at-i al-Suffiya 
[mutasawifa] (Breaking the Idols 
of Ignorance through Refutation 
of Sufis) 46, 147 

Kaysaniyya 144, 176, 199 

Kazirüni, Abü Ishaq (d. 426/1035) 
40, 41 

Kāzirūnī, Agā Muhammad (Dhahabi 
Sufi master) 178 

Khāksār 15, 58 

khalifa-yi a&am (The Supreme Dep- 
uty) 201 

Khalil Allah, Hassan ‘Ali Shah ibn 
Shah (d. 1298/1881) 177 

Khalwatiyya 42, 175 

Khanagah (‘Sufi lodge, or ‘Sufi meet- 
ing lodge’) 33, 65, 182, 206 

khatam al-wilaya (the seal of saint- 
hood) 210 

khatam wilayat Muhammadiyya (the 
Seal of Muhammadan Saint- 
hood) 166 

Khatm al-awliy (seal of Saints) 165 

khatm al-wilaya (Seal of Sainthood) 
166 


khatm-i imāmat (the seal of the 
Imamate) 210 

Khawari, Asad Allah 25 

Khawrazm 27 

Khayrātīyya, Risāla-yi (Treatise on 
Good Deeds) 21, 59, 88 

Khirqa (Sufi cloak) 65, 66, 108 

Khulāsat al-‘ulim (Summary of the 
Sciences) [by Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah] 
84 

Khurasan 27, 33, 51, 66, 67, 75, 80, 
116, 187 

Khurasani, Muhammad Bagir 
(d. 1090/1679) 48 

Khutbat al-bayān 79 

Khutlani, Shaykh Ishaq (d. 826/1423) 
(the founder of the Ight- 
ishashiya) 38, 145 

khuwf wa raj (the two states of fear 
and hope) 144, 199 

Khuyi, Muhammad Taqi 75 

Khwansar 89 

Kibrit al-ahmar (Red Sulphur) [by 
Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah] 84 

Kifayat al-maqsad 116 

Kirman vi, 4, 17, 18, 57, 59, 60, 70, 74, 
75, 77, 80, 82, 84, 187 

Kirmani, Mulla ‘Abd Allah 59, 60, 
75, 83 

Kirmanshah vi, 18, 30, 57, 59, 71, 83 

Kiyàni, Muhsin 19 

Kubrawi [Sufi order] 36, 38 

Kudūrat (Darkening and turbidity) 
128 

Kūfī, Aba Hashim 148 

Kulayni, Abi Ja‘far Muh ammad ibn 
Yaqub al- (d. 329/940) 118 

Kurd(s) 27, 153 

Kurdish 26-30 
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Kurdistan 27, 28, 29, 90 

Kurkh 27 

Kursi (Divine Pedestal) 140 
Kuwdan (stupid or idiots) 181, 206 


L 

Lahijji, ‘Abd Razzaq (d. 1072/1662) 131 

Lak tribe 52 

Lebanon v, 42, 47, 185 

Lewisohn, Leonard (d. 2018) ii, xi, 
Xii, 22, 35, 37, 40, 46, 47, 156 

Libertine 17, 34, 44, 67, 68, 73, 85, 179, 
200 

Libertinism v, 34, 43-44, 46, 58, 61, 
68, 157, 190 

light of the Imàms 124, 141, 146 

Logos (The Word") 100 

Lumaya Damishqiyya [by Shams 
al-Din Muhammad ibn Makki 
*Amili] 115 

luwhih mahfüz (the guarded tablet) 
165 


M 

ma @rij (ascensions) 137 

Madarik al-ahkam [by Shams al-Din 
Sayyid Muhammad ‘Amil?’s] 115 

Madhkür (the one invoked or 
remembered) 127, 142 

Madrasa(s) 32, 58, 207, 208 

Madrasa-i ‘Ali Quli Aga 91 

Madrasa-yi Mansūrīyya 24 

Mafatih al-usül [by Sayyid Muham- 
mad ibn ‘Ali Tabataba'] 119 

Magians 107 

mahabbat or mahabba (love or 
‘spiritual love’) 127 

Mahallat 155, 177 

Mahan 17 
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Mahdi (Mahdi) 8, 38, 78, 84, 85, 107, 
160, 166 See also Twelfth Imam 

mahfūz (‘protected or ‘guarded’) 
164, 165 

Majālis al-mu'minin [by Shüshtari] 
145 

Majdhūb ‘Ali Shah, Muhammad Ja“ 
far Kabūdarāhangī (d. 1759/1823) 
vii, ix, xii, 20, 21, 22, 49, 61, 71, 78, 
81, 84, 85, 86, 91, 92, 109, 111-151, 
154, 156, 157, 159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 
166, 168, 169, 170, 171, 175, 176, 
177, 181, 182, 183, 187, 188, 189, 190, 
191, 193-200, 201, 202, 203, 205, 
206, 207, 210 

Majla [by Ahsàwi] 124, 148 

Majlisi, Muhammad Bāgir 
(d. 1110/1699) 10, 33, 45, 47, 48, 
49, 61, 125, 146, 149, 177, 178 

Majlisi, Mulla Muhammad Taqi 
(d. 1660) (Majlisi-yi awwal) 48, 
49, 114, 119, 125, 127, 139, 145, 168, 
195, 196, 197 

Maladh al-akhyār 48 

Malamatiyya (‘the path of blame’ or 
‘the people of blame’) 44, 148,179, 
180 

Malamati 44, 73 

Malcolm, Sir John (d. 1833) 5, 18, 20, 
34, 51, 53, 66, 70, 71, 93 

Malik muqarrab (an archangel) 173 

Malik al-Shu‘ara, Muhammad Taqi 
(d. 1370/1952) 13 

Manāhil al-tahqiq [Àqà Muhammad 
Hashim Shirazi Dhahbi] 24 

Maqam (‘spiritual station’ or 'sta- 
tion’) 105, 114, 134 

magām-i sir (The station of the 
mystery) 134 


Marahil al-sālikīn [by Majdhüb ‘Ali 
Shàh] 121 

marifat or matifa (gnosis, ‘true 
knowledge’ and ‘intuitive knowl- 
edge’) 32, 102, 127, 146, 197 

ma rifat ilāhī (Divine gnosis) 145 

marrifat-i nafs (gnosis of the self) 
168, 201 

Martyn, Henry vi, xi, 92-109, 191, 
192, 193 

Marwi, Haj Muhammad Husayn 
Khan 91, 191 

Mary, daughter of Imran (Mother of 
Jesus) 164 

Masá'il ar-rukniyya [by Mirzay-i 
Qumi] 131 

Mashārig al-anwār-i al-yaqin 139 

Mashhad vi, 15, 18, 19, 63, 66, 69, 70, 
71,77 80 

Mashhadi, Mirza Mahdi (d. 1215/ 
1801) 115 

Mast ‘Ali Shah, Zayn al-‘Abidin 
Shirwàni (d. 1253/1837) viii, ix, 
15, 22, 26, 27, 28, 29, 35, 45, 48, 49, 
50, 51, 55, 57, 58, 59, 60, 62, 63, 64, 
65, 66, 69, 70, 75, 80, 82, 83, 89, 
92, 95, 109, 111, 113, 114, 115, 116, 
118, 153-183, 187, 188, 189, 190, 194, 
201-203, 206, 208, 210 

ma'sim (Immaculate and protected 
from committing sins) 160 

Ma'sūm ‘Ali Shah, Mir Sayyid ‘Abd 
al-Hamid (d. 1212/1797) vi, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 50, 52, 53, 54, 56, 59, 
60, 63-77, 81, 82, 84, 86, 89, 90, 
108, 113, 116, 154, 185, 186, 187, 188, 
189, 191, 194, 200, 204, 205, 206, 
207, 208, 209 

Mathnawi [of Rümi] 105, 129 
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Mawjūd pl. mawjūdāt (entity) 176 

Māzandarānī, Muhammad Sālih 
(d. 1080/1670) 114, 119, 120, 125, 195 

Māzandarānī, Shaykh Khalīfa 
(d. 736/1335) 36, 38 

Mecca 17, 29, 106 

Messiah 107, 166 

Messianic 35, 36, 37, 38, 44, 160 

Messianism 38 

Methodist movement [English] 92 

Mevlevi Sufi order 43 

Miftāh al-nubuwwah (Ihe Key 
to Prophethood) [by Mullā 
Muhammad Rida Hamadānī] 95 

Mijmar, Sayyid Husayn Tabātabāī 
(d.1226/1811) 14 

Miracles (‘mujiza or "karāmāf') vii, 
34, 44, 87, 97, 98, 99, 100, 103, 107, 
147 

mi raj (nocturnal journey) 169 

Miranshah, Jalal al-Din (d. 810/1408) 
(Son of Timur) 39 

Mirat al-Haqq [by Majdhüb ‘Ali 
Shah] 115, 120, 121, 145, 147 

Mir Damad, Muhammad Bāgir 
Astarabadi (d. 1040/ 1632) 46, 
47, 114 

Mīr Findiriskī (d. 1050/1640) 114 

mīr ghazab (executioners) 58 

Mir Luwhi Sabziwārī Isfahānī, 
Sayyid Muhammad (d. after 
1000/1592 before 1083/1673) 49 

Mirsād al-‘ibad | by Najm al-Din 
Razi] 122, 123, 124 

Mir Shams al-Din Muhammad (the 
sole deputy of Khalilullàh and 
his son) (d. 854/1450) 41, 185 

Momen, Moojan 164 

Mongol(s) V, 31, 33, 35-37 38, 39, 40 
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Moses 100, 124, 129, 135, 164 

mu'atala (the agnostics) 176 

Mu‘atar ‘Ali Shah (d. 1802) 10, 88 

Mubāhila 97 

mubāhīyya (followers of antinomi- 
anism) 176 

Mudarris, Muhammad 'Ali 77 

Mufid, Shaykh al- (d.413/1022) 19, 
118, 135, 161 

Mughal, Akbar Shah II (d. 1252/1837) 
155 

muhadith (‘narrator of Islamic 
tradition’ or ‘Scholar of hadith’) 
47, 145 

muhagig (realised person) 134 

muhagigīn (personally verified and 
realized the truth for themselves) 
134 

Muhjat al-qalb (the blood of the 
heart) 128 

Muhibān-i Khuda 48 

Muhkamāt-i Qutb al-Din Rāzī 111, 
195 

mujtahid(s) 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 33, 
43, 56, 57, 58, 62, 80, 86, 88, 94, 
116, 118, 119, 120, 168, 174, 195, 196, 
201, 202, 204 

Mujtahid, Mīrzā Mahdī 80 

mujtahid jāmi' al-sharāyit 202 

mujtahidān-i ahl-i yagīn (the schol- 
ars of certitude) 168, 201 

Mujtahidin 43, 202 

Mukāshifa (Spiritual disclosure) 133 

mukāshifāt-i sirrī (the Disclosure of 
Transconcious) 137 

Mukhlas (purified) 148 

Mukhlis (sincrere) 148 

mulla bashi (the office of religious 
ministry) 186 
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Mulla Sadra, Sadr al-Din Muham- 
mad Shirazi (d.1050/1640) 21, 46, 
47, 131, 147, 157, 194, 207 

mu min (the faithful) 125, 172-173 

mumin mumtahan (‘True Believer’ 
or “The Tried and Tested Faithful 
Believer’) 145, 173-174, 202 

Mumkin al-wujüd (contingent exist- 
ent) 162 

Munfarid (lone Sufis) 72 

Manis al-abrār 48 

Muniyat al-muridin [by Shahid 
Thani] 121 

Mugallid (imitators) 9, 119 

Mugarrabin (those made near to 
God) 127 

Muraqaba (‘Contemplative vigilance’ 
or ‘spiritual contemplatiom) vii, 
90, 126-127, 198 

Marchih Khurt 7o, 77 

murid (disciple) 124, 177 

murshid kamil (Perfect Master) 40 

Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah, Mulla Mahdi 
(d. 1206/1792) 2, 18, 20, 21, 60, 67, 
70, 74» 75, 77, 82, 83, 84, 86, 88, 90, 
108, 113, 177, 187, 188, 194, 204, 205 

Müsil 18, 72, 79 

mustahab (recommended duties) 148 

Mutahari, Murtida 134 

Mutakalimin (scholastic theologi- 
ans) 47, 145 

Mutakallimin (theologians) 31, 199 

Mutifalsif (Pseudo-Philosopher) 142, 
145, 146, 199 

Mutifalsafa or mutifalsafih (pretend- 
ers to philosophy) 142, 145, 146, 
199 

Mutikalim (theologist) 146 


mutisawwif or mutisawwifa (pseu- 
do-Sufis) 142, 144, 145, 147, 148, 
177, 200 

mutisawwifa khabitha or mutasaw- 
wifay-i khabitha (‘the evil pseu- 
do-Sufis or ‘the evil presudo-Su- 
fism) 147, 177, 200 

Muwjid (existent being) 134 

muwjüdat (all existent beings or 
creatures) 134 

muwt-i abyad (White Death) 73 

muwt-i ahmar (Red Death) 73 

muwt-i aswad (Black Death) 73 

muwwahid-i haqiqi (the true Unitar- 
ian) 140 

Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah, Mirza Muham- 
mad Taqi ibn Muhammad Kazim 
(d. 1215/1800) vi, 14, 59, 60, 63, 
81-85, 88, 169, 187, 210 

Muzafar Isfahani, Mirza Muham- 
mad ‘Ali (d. n.) 115 


N 

nabiy-i mutlaq (the absolute 
prophet) 141 

nafas al-rahmān (the Breath of the 
All-Merciful) 138 

Nafs (carnal soul) 13, 101 

nafs-i jahil (ignorant carnal soul) 95 

nib al-‘amm (the general deputies 
of the Imam) 119 

naib al-imam (Deputy of the Imam) 
43 

Nain 95 

Naini, Haji ‘Abd al-Wahab 
(d. 1212/1797) (a Nürbakhshi 
master known as Pir Nà'in) 79, 95 

Najaf vi, 18, 23, 51, 58, 71, 186 

Najafi, Shaykh Ja'far (d. 1227/1813) 154 
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Naqshband, Shaykh Baha al-Din 
(d. 791/1389) 26, 39 
Nagshbandī (Nagshbandīyya) v,viii, 
15, 25-27, 39, 42,146, 147, 181, 183, 
197 
Nagshbandī Shahrūzī, Mawlānā 
Khalid (d. 1242/1826) 27 
Narāgī, Mulla Ahmad (d. 1245/1829) 
vi, 12, 57, 96 
Narāgī, Mulla Muhammad Mahdi 
(d. 1209/1795) 114, 194 
Nasabih, Mirza Muhammad 23 
nasara (Christians) 107 See also 


‘Christians. 
Nawusiyya 144, 199 
Nayiri, Muhammad Yusuf 23 
Nayrizi, Qutb al-Din Muhammad 
(d. 1173/1760) 23 
New Testament 93, 95, 96, 98, 100, 
106 
Ni‘mati 41 
Ni‘matullahiyya 38, 130, 175 
Nishabur 44 
Nishat, ‘Abd al- Wahab Mu'tamid 
al-Dawla (d. 1243/1828) 12, 13 
Noah’s Ark 159 
North Africa 156 
Nubuwwat or nubuwwa viii, 103, 
163-166 
nubuwwat-i 'àma or nubuwwa 


'amma (General Prophecy' or 
‘General Prophethood’) 99, 209 

nubuwwat-i khāsa (Specific Proph- 
ecy) 99 

Nudihi, Shaykh Ma'rüf (b. 1165/1752) 
28 

nugta (the point) 134 

Nugtavī 42, 63 

Nugtawīyya viii, 148, 149 
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Nar ‘Ali Shah, Mulla Muhammad 
"Alī (d. 1212/1797) vi, 14, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 23, 54, 60, 65, 67, 69, 70, 
71, 72, 74, 75-81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 
88, 89, 90, 95, 108, 113, 116, 151, 
154, 177, 187, 188, 194, 204, 205, 
206, 210 

nur al-anwar (the Light of Lights) 134 

al-nur al-muhammadi (Muham- 
madan Light) 98, 140, 162, 192 

Nürbakhsh, Javad (d. 2008) 70 

Nurbakhsh, Sayyid Muhammad 
(d. 869/1465) 28, 38, 145 

Nūrbakhshī (or Nūrbakhshīyya) Sufi 
order 15, 38, 42,63, 64, 79, 95, 125, 
175 

Nari, Mulla ‘Ali (d. 1246/1830) vi, 91, 
96, 115, 191 


O 

Occult Science 16, 75 

Occultation 6, 7, 84, 103, 139, 160, 
163, 168, 174, 181, 201, 202, 210 

Ottoman 15, 27, 29, 51 

[the] Old and the New Testaments 98 


P 

Paderi (the Holy Father) 93, 99, 107, 
191 

Pakistan 158 

Pasikhàni, Mahmüd (d. 831/1427) 
149, 235 

Perry, John 53 

Plato 105 

Prophet Muhammad, 13, 25, 28, 31, 
57, 68, 73, 95, 97, 98, 99, 101, 102, 
103, 104, 107, 123, 135, 138, 140, 
144, 147, 159, 160, 164, 165, 166, 
169, 172, 177, 193, 210 
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Protestant Missionaries 92 
Pourjavady, Nasrollah 66 


Q 

Oāānī, Habib Allah (d. 1854) 11, 

Qadiri [Sufi order] v, 15, 25, 27, 28-29 

Qajar, ‘Abbas Mirza (d. 1212/1833) 93, 
96, 97 

Qajar, Āgā Muhammad Khan 
(d. 1798) vi, 3, 4, 5, 8, 13, 19, 23, 
24, 55, 70, 71, 83 

Qajar, Fath ‘Ali Shah (d. 1250/1834) 
4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 19, 21, 
56, 57, 59, 61, 83, 87, 88, 91, 92, 93, 
94, 95, 96, 97, 111, 151, 155, 158, 182, 
186, 191 

Qajar, Husayn ‘Ali Mirza 
(d. 1250/1835) 182 

Qajar, Muhammad Rida Mirza 
(d. 1287/ 1870) (‘son of Fath ‘Ali 
Shāh and ‘the ruler of Gilan’) 
151, 158 

Qajar, Muhammad Shah (d. 1848) 
10, 57 

Qalandar v, 15, 18, 20, 23, 43, 44, 46, 
52, 58, 61, 66, 68, 72, 73, 75, 85, 86, 
179, 180 

Qalandar, Abū ‘Ali (d. 722/1323) 43 

Qalandar, La1 Shahbaz (d. 672/1274) 
43, 44 

Oalandariite 18, 44, 72, 86 

Qalandariyya 179 

Qalb (heart or ‘the Spiritual Heart’) 
vii, 127-129 

Oarāguzlūw tribe 111, 113, 195 

Qarast river 72 

Qasida-yi Shamsiyya [Āgā Muham- 
mad Hashim Shirazi Dhahbi] 24 

Qawami, Haji Asad Allah 14 


Oawānīn al-usūl [by Mirzay-i Qumi] 
119 

Qaysari, Dàwüd (d. 751/1350) 166 

Qazwin 45 

Qisas al-‘ulam@ 60 

Qizilbash v, 40, 44-45, 113, 126 

Qum 1, 12, 93, 115, 131 

Qumi, Mirza Abū al-Qasim, known 
as Mirza-yi Qumi (d. 1231/1816) 
vi, 4, 8, 11, 12, 19, 21, 61, 88, 93, 96, 
115, 119, 131, 194, 195, 206 

Qumi, Mulla Muhammad Tahir 
(d. 1098/1686) 48, 49 

Qumsha 158 

Qunawi, Sadr al-Din (d. 673/1274) 
111, 194 

Qushayri, Abū al-Oāsim 
(d. 465/1074) 32, 105, 122, 126 

qutb (pl. agtāb) (sole leader, sole mas- 
ter of the order, pole and spiritual 
pole) 20, 22, 52, 85, 86, 90, 116, 121, 
151, 154, 163, 197, 201, 210 

qutb al-agtāb (the Pole of the Poles) 
163, 201 

quwwa qudsiyya (The ‘Divine Fac- 
ulty’) 120-122, 170-171, 197 


R 

Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya (d. 184/801) 73 

Radavi, Sayyid Muhaggig Ibrahim 113 

radd-i padri (‘Refutation of the 
priest’ or ‘Riposte to Padri’) 
94,108, 192, 193 

Rashahāt-i ‘ayn al-hayāt [by Husayn 
Wa'z Kashifi] 175 

rawda khani (‘Reading eulogies and 
narrating the story of Husayn's 
martyrdom or ‘mourning of 
Imam Husayn’) 11, 82 
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Rawdat al-shuhad@ 80 

Rawnag ‘Ali Shah (d. 1225/1810) 56, 
70, 82, 83, 154 

Ray 182 

Razi, Imam Fakhr al-Din 
(d. 606/1209) 150 

Razi, Najm al-Din (d. ca. 618/1221) 
122, 123, 124, 197 

Razi, Qutb al-Din (d. 766/1365) 111, 
195 

Razi, Sayyid Murtida 148, 177 

red sulphur (a metaphor used for 
Sufi saints) 84, 129, 173 

Rida ‘Ali Haráti (d. 1211/1796) 66 

Rida ‘Ali Shah [Deccani] 
(d. 1214/1799) 18, 20, 22, 52, 53, 62, 
64, 65, 66, 71, 77, 81, 84, 86, 90, 
108, 116, 185, 204, 205, 207, 208 

Rifai, Sayyid Ahmad (d. 578/1182) 28 

Rifa‘tyya [Sufi] order 28 

Risāla (apostleship) 105, 165 

Risālat al-Ithnā ‘asharia fi al-radd 
‘ala al-Sūfīyya (The Treatise of the 
Twelver Shi'ites in Refutation of 
the Sufis) 47-48 

Risāla al-Radd ‘ala sūfīyya (Refu- 
tation of the Sufis) [by Mirza-yi 
Qumi] 88 

Rīyād al-‘Arifin [ By Hidayat, Rida 
Quli Khan] 96, 113 

Riyád al-siyáha (The Meadow of 
Travel) [by Mast ‘Ali Shah] viii, 
156, 157-158, 159, 175, 177, 203 

Royce, William Ronald 160 

Rum (Asia Minor) 158 

Rumi, Jalal al-Din Muhammad 
Balkhi (d. 672/1273) 14, 31, 82, 83, 
104, 105, 125, 145, 164, 177, 200 

Russia 4, 5, 6, 9, 12, 87, 97 
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Rustam al-Hukama, Muhammad 
Hashim Asif 6, 12, 52, 67, 94 

Rustam Khan (‘Ali Murad Khāns 
commander) 70 


S 

Sabastiani, Joseph 92 

Sabi mathàni 129 

Sabziwar 36 

Sa‘di (d. 690/ 1291) 14, 53, 79 

sádiq (sincere) 124 

Sadr (the breast) 128 

Sadüq, Abü Ja‘far ibn ‘Ali ibn 
Babawayh Qumi (known as 
Shaykh Sadüq) (d. 381/991) 143, 
167 

safa (‘purity or ‘spiritual purity’) 128 

Safa, Dhabihu'llàh 163 

Safavids dynasty (1501-1722) v, 1, 3, 4, 
6, 7, 10, 15, 18, 22, 25, 26, 28, 30, 33, 
34. 37 40-47, 50, 52, 53, 54, 56, 61, 
62, 63, 103, 118, 125, 126, 174, 182, 
185, 186, 200, 203, 204, 206, 207 

Safavid, Shah ‘Abbas I (r. 1588-1629) 
41, 45, 46 

Safavid, Shah ‘Abbas II (r. 1052/1642- 
1077/1666) 41 
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